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Bebicatton 

To  that  Pioneer,  Patriot,  Patriarch,  Priest  and  Prophet 

Eeb.  iir.  Jogcpf)  Samuel  jHurrola, 

Whose  long  and  active  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  unselfish  service 
of  the  people  of  Oklahoma,  who  has  been  a kindly  brother  to 
his  fellow  man  and  whose  splendid  personality,  like  a 
golden  chain,  serves  to  bind  the  present  age  of 
attainment  with  the  long-gone  era  of  be- 
ginnings in  which  he  first  labored, 
this  work  is  affectionately  and  reverentially  inscribed. 


PREFACE 


It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  Oklahoma  has  no  history — that  it 
is  too  new  and  that  its  people  have  not  yet  developed  such  a spirit  of 
civic  coherence  as  to  entitle  them  to  have  a history.  And,  if  his- 
tory is  to  be  measured  in  the  terms  of  some  individual  ideals,  that 
is  possibly  true.  However,  that  is  only  a matter  of  personal  opinion 
and  one  that  depends  largely  upon  the  viewpoint  from  which  it 
happens  to  be  regarded.  For  instance,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
man  who  endured  the  hardships,  privations  and  dangers  incident 
to  a campaign  against  the  hostile  Indians  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Indian  Territory  during  the  late  ’60s  or  early  ’70s,  the  one 
who  followed  Payne  in  one  of  his  bootless,  fruitless  invasions  of  the 
Oklahoma  country  during  the  early  ’80s,  the  one  who  rode  in  the 
mad  race  for  homestead  claims  on  that  bright  April  day  in  1889, 
and  the  more  recent  arrival  who  sat  as  a delegate  in  the  convention 
which  framed  the  state  constitution,  should  each  have  a very  posi- 
tive personal  opinion  as  to ' when  the  real  history  of  Oklahoma 
began.  Yet,  after  all,  history  must  be  a consensus  of  enlightened 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  many,  rather  than  a matter  of  personal 
viewpoint  on  the  part  of  the  few. 

When  our  Aryan  ancestors  invaded  Western  Europe,  centuries 
before  the  dawn  of  its  written  history,  they  probably  drove  out  or 
utterly  destroyed  a primitive  race,  whose  culture  was  analogous  to 
that  of  the  American  Indian,  and  then  forgot  it  so  completely  that 
not  even  a tradition  of  its  existence  remained ; indeed,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  archaeologist  for  our  present  knowledge  of  such  a 
people.  In  America,  it  has  been  different.  True,  the  Aryan  came 
here  also  as  a conqueror,  and  a heartlessly  selfish  one  at  that,  yet, 
happily,  he  did  not  seek  to  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  the 
primitive  people  whom  he  found  occupying  the  land  when  he 
arrived.  Because  they  had  been  dispossessed  elsewhere,  many  years 
ago,  there  were  gathered  hither  the  nations  and  tribes  and  bands 
of  people  whose  fathers  a few  generations  back  had  been  still  living 
in  the  Stone  Age.  In  their  new  homes  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
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slowly  assimilating  the  culture  and  ideals  of  the  stronger  race,  in 
the  due  course  of  time  they  were  again  overtaken  and  surrounded 
by  the  restless  Aryans  by  whom  they  will  ultimately  be  absorbed. 
If  it  is  reall}'  worth  while  for  the  archaeologist  to  investigate  and 
specidate  upon  the  forgotten  Stone  Age  man  of  Europe,  who  shall 
Cj[uestion  the  wisdom  of  recording  the  story  of  the  primitive  people 
who  were  the  first  pioneers  of  Oklahoma  and  whose  descendants 
are  destined  to  always  have  a part  in  its  history  ? 

It  is  seldom  that  men  can  write  the  history  of  more  recent 
periods  entirely  free  from  the  bias  of  personal  prejudice  or  pre- 
dilection, nor  is  it  possible  for  the  writer  of  history  to  get  such  a 
perspective  of  comparatively  recent  events  as  to  enable  him  to 
accurately  gauge  relative  historical  values  until  the  lapse  of  time 
has  tended  to  soften  the  asperities  and  liberalize  the  opinions  of 
both  writer  and  reader.  For  this  reason  a history  of  Oklahoma, 
like  that  of  any  other  state,  cannot  dwell  at  length  or  in  great 
detail  upon  the  events  of  the  more  recent  years — they  must  form 
a fruitful  and  interesting  field  for  other  writers  in  the  years 
to  come. 

The  writer  of  this  work  has  to  thank  many  friends  for  assistance 
kindly  lent  and  suggestions  generously  offered  in  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  the  material  therefor.  It  would  be  a real  pleasure 
to  mention  by  name  all  who  have  thus  contributed  to  the  interest 
and  completeness  of  the  work,  were  it  not  that  the  enumeration 
would  scarcely  serve  to  convey  the  distinction  intended  and  de- 
served. Especial  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Dr.  Emmet  Starr, 
of  Tahlecpiah ; to  Hon.  J.  F.  Weaver,  of  Fort  Smith;  to  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  S.  Murrow,  of  Atoka;  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Campbell,  custodian  of  the 
Oklahoma  Historical  Society,  and  to  Professors  J.  S.  Buchanan  and 
Roy  Ij.  Gittinger,  of  the  Department  of  Flistory  in  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  with  all  of  whom  the  writer  has  had  occasion  to 
consult  more  or  less  frequently.  Most  of  the  advisory  editors  have 
also  been  laid  under  tribute  for  similar  assistance  and  all  have 
readily  responded,  including  the  two  worthy  pioneers^ — Hon.  Neal 
Evans,  of  El  Reno,  and  Hon.  Z.  T.  Walrond,  of  Muskogee — both  of 
whom  died  after  the  work  was  well  under  way. 


Joseph  R.  Thoburn. 


LAND  OF  MY  DREAMING 


By  George  Biley  Hall 

Laud  of  the  mistletoe,  smiling  in  splendor, 

Out  from  the  borderland,  mystic  and  old. 
Sweet  are  the  memories,  precious  and  tender, 
Linked  with  thy  summers  of  azure  and  gold. 

O,  Oklahoma,  fair  land  of  my  dreaming. 

Land  of  the  lover,  the  loved  and  the  lost: 
Cherish  thy  legends  with  tragedy  teeming. 

Legends  where  love  reckoned  not  of  the  cost. 

Land  of  Sequoyah,  my  heart’s  in  thy  keeping. 

O,  Tulledega,  how  can  I forget! 

Calm  are  thy  vales  where  the  silences  sleeping. 
Wake  into  melodies  tinged  with  regret. 

Let  the  deep  chorus  of  life’s  music  throbbing, 
Swell  to  full  harmony  born  of  the  years; 

Or  for  the  loved  and  lost,  tenderly  sobbing. 
Drop  to  that  cadence  that  whispers  of  tears. 

Land  of  the  mistletoe,  here’s  to  thy  glory! 

Here ’s  to  thy  daughters  as  fair  as  the  dawn ! 
Here’s  to  thy  pioneer  sons,  in  whose  story 
Valor  and  love  shall  live  endlessly  on! 
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Hunt,  William  T.  S.,  922,  925,  1552 

Hunter,  David,  122,  293,  296 

Hunter,  James  J.,  1698 

Hunter,  Lewis,  946,  1117 

Hunter,  B.  D.,  557,  587 

Hunter,  Thomas  W.,  942,  946,  1564 

Hurd,  Charles  A.,  1139 

Hurst,  Homer,  934 

Husan,  A.  L.,  923 

Huser,  Eugene,  1902 

Huser,  William  A.,  1902 

Huss,  John,  162 

Huston,  Abraham  H.,  919 

Huston,  Bobert  B.,  821 

Hutchings,  William  T.,  1492 

Hutchins,  S.  W.,  935 

Hutchinson,  Bobert  B.,  969 

Hutchison,  Lon  L.,  1326 

Hutto,  Frank  A.,  919 

Illustrations— Earth  house  mounds,  8; 
grass  thatched  house  of  the  Wichi- 
tas,  11;  group  of  Kiowa  warriors, 
12  ; Captain  Pike ’s  letter, 43  ; George 
C.  Sibley,  44;  view  among  the  ruins 
of  Fort  Towson,  51;  Fort  Gibson 
Hospital,  51 ; Samuel  M.  Buther- 
ford,  55;  ruins  of  foundation  of 
mission  building,  62 ; Philip  Penny- 
wit,  84 ; Pushmataha,  87 ; Opothle- 
yoliola,  92;  only  remaining  building 
at  Old  Fort  Coffee,  113 ; Major 
Bidge,  129;  John  Bidge,  131;  Elias 
Boudinot,  133 ; Montfort  Stokes, 
145;  building  at  Dwight  Mission, 


148;  John  Boss,  160;  Abel  War- 
ren, 166;  steamboat  advertisements, 
172;  river  news,  Fort  Smith 
Herald,  1846,  178;  graves  of  mis- 
sionaries, Dwight  Mission  Burial 
Ground,  191 ; Cherokee  Male  Semi- 
nary, at  Tahlequah,  built  in  1850, 
205;  Bobert  S.  Neighbors,  242;  slave 
advertisements,  253 ; Cherokee  Bible 
Society,  261 ; Col.  D.  N.  McIntosh, 
289 ; Douglas  H.  Cooper,  307 ; Bat- 
tle of  Honey  Springs,  312;  Wil- 
liam A.  Phillips,  318;  Tandy  Walker, 
321;  Stand  Watie,  323;  Armstrong 
Academy,  Choctaw  Nation,  built  in 
1852,  335;  Jesse  Chisholm,  365; 
Joseph  G.  McCoy,  367 ; Allen 
Wright,  381 ; Cheyenne  lodge  of 
buffalo  skins,  395 ; last  of  original 
stockade  buildings  at  Port  Sup- 
])ly,  409;  group  of  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  chiefs.  Black  Kettle  hold- 
ing the  pipe,  414;  Fort  Sill  in  1871, 
419;  railway  station  (Atlantic  & 
Pacific)  at  Vinita,  435;  Quaker 
agents,  453 ; Indians  drawing 
rations  at  Por-t  Sill,  455;  Choctaw 
legislators  at  Armstrong  Academy 
(about  1770),  458;  Creek  Capitol 
at  Okmulgee,  460 ; Choctaw  Female 
Seminary,  Tuskahoma,  474;  Choc- 
taw Capitol,  Tuskahoma,  476;  Black 
Beaver,  490;  Santana,  501;  Fort 
Beno,  510 ; round-up  on  an  Okla- 
homa range,  538;  buffalo  on  the 
Great  Plains,  523 ; Col.  E.  C.  Boudi- 
not, 565;  David  L.  Payne,  575; 
boomers  under  arrest  by  soldiers  in 
the  valley  of  the  North  Canadian, 
February,  1883,  584;  Payne’s  Mem- 
bership Certificate,  586 ; William  L. 
Couch,  591  ; adobe  ranch  house, 
Cimarron  County,  600;  U.  S.  Jail  at 
Port  Smith,  621 ; ruins  of  the 
Cherokee  Female  Seminary,  Park 
Hill,  623 ; boomer  camp  on  the 
border  of  Oklahoma,  April,  1889, 
631 ; view  in  Guthrie  two  days 
after  the  opening,  633 ; view- 
in  Oklahoma  City  three  weeks 
after  the  opening,  638 ; first  post- 
office  in  Oklahoma  City,  640 ; eject- 
ing the  lot  jumpers  at  Guthrie, 
May  23,  1889,  641;  territorial  gov- 
ernors, 654 ; Old  Chickasaw  Acad- 
emy, l)uilt  in  1851,  678;  Chickasaw 
Capitol,  683  ; Cherokee  Capitol,  685 ; 
Sidney  Clarke,  391;  David  A. 
Harvey,  691 ; Dennis  T.  Flynn,  693 ; 
James  Y.  Callahan,  700;  Bird  S. 
McGuire,  712;  Boone  Township 
Consolidated  Bural  Schools,  Apache, 
Caddo  County,  714;  sod  house  in 
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Western  Oklahoma,  Dewey  County, 
718;  one  of  tlie  first  schools  in 
Blaine  County,  1893,  719;  entering 
the  promised  land  by  train  ami 
trail,  720;  the  race  for  claims,  721  ; 
waiting  in  line  south  of  Perry,  725; 
drawing  lots  at  El  Eeno,  728;  first 
postotfice  at  Lawton,  729;  standing 
in  line  to  register  at  El  Reno,  731; 
Pleasant  Porter,  826 ; U.  S.  Court 
officers,  Muskogee,  832 ; Thomas  P. 
(lord,  863;  William  H.  Murray,  844; 
Charles  N.  Haskell,  862 ; Lee  Cruee, 
868 ; Robert  L.  Owen,  869 ; Robert 
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CHAPTER  I 

CLIMATE,  SOIL,  VEGETATION  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE 

Oklahoma,  which  is  more  or  less  frequently  referred  to  as  one 
of  the  so-called  “Middle  West”  states,  might  with  more  propriety 
be  termed  one  of  the  midland  states  of  the  American  Union,  since 
it  is  just  about  equidistant  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east  and  the 
Pacific  on  the  west  and  is  also  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  the 
northern  and  southern  frontiers.  “The  West”  of  forty  to  seventy 
years  ago,  like  “the  frontier”  which  fringed  the  more  recent  set- 
tlements of  that  period  is  no  more.  The  true  “west”  of  today  is 
the  Pacific,  slope  region,  so  the  so-called  “middle  west”  is  a mis- 
nomer. Oklahoma  should  therefore  be  classed  as  a midland  state. 

In  its  extreme  longitudinal  extent,  Oklahoma  reaches  from  94° 
29'  to  103°  of  west  longitude,  while  its  latitude  extends  from  33° 
38'  to  37°  at  the  point  of  its  greatest  width.  The  altitude  of  Okla- 
homa varies  from  325  feet  above  the  sea  level  in  the  valley  of  the 
Red  River  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  state  to  approxi- 
mately 5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level  on  the  top  of  the  Black  Mesa, 
in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  state.  The  mean  or  average 
elevation  of  the  state  is  about  1,300  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Its 
area  is  70,057  square  miles. 


Topography 

Oklahoma  lies  entirely  within  the  drainage  areas  of  two  of  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  River,  namely,  the  Arkansas 
and  Red  rivers.  As  the  seaward  slope  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
state  is  in  a soiitheasterly  direction,  the  courses  of  most  of  its  princi- 
pal streams  generally  flow  in  that  direction  also.  Because  of  its  va- 
riation in  altitude,  geological  structure,  rock  formations  and  varied 
soils  its  topography  is  also  rich  in  variety.  The  Arkansas  River, 
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Avith  its  tributary  system,  drains  nearly  if  not  quite  two-thirds  of 
the  area  of  the  state.  This  river  has  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains of  Colorado  and  two  of  its  tributaries  (the  Cimarron  and  the 
Canadian),  as  also  one  subtributary  (the  North  Canadian),  have 
their  sources  in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico.  The  Red  River, 
Avhich  has  its  source  in  the  high  plains  of  the  Texas  panhandle  re- 
gion, and  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state  east  of  the 
100th  Meridian,  drains  all  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

There  are  four  groups  of  mountains  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  state,  namely,  the  Ozark  uplift  which  extends  into  the 
state  from  the  northwestern  part  of  Arkansas,  the  Ouachita  uplift, 
which  is  an  extension  of  the  mountain  system  of  Southwestern 
Arkansas,  the  Arbuckle  Mountains  in  the  south  central  part  of  the 
state  and  the  W^hita  Mountains  in  the  southwestern  section.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  region  embracing  the  valley  of  the 
Cimarron  River,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Cimarron  County  is 
semi-mountainous,  the  Black  Mesa  (which  is  a lava  formation) 
being  in  reality  one  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  rock  formations  which  are  exposed  on  the  surface  include 
those  commonly  known  as  Hmestone,  sandstone,  granite,  gypsum 
an^d  shale,  each  of  which  occurs  in  several  varieties  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  state.  The  erosion  and  decomposition  of  these  primary 
rocks,  singly  and  in  combination,  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
great  variety  of  soils.  In  addition  to  these  primary  soils,  pure  and 
mixed,  which  are  numerous  in  variety  when  classified  as  to  com- 
position, mechanical  properties  and  adaptability  to  the  support  of 
plant  life,  there  should  be  mentioned  especially  the  alluvial  or 
Avaterwashed  soils  of  the  valleys  and  the  aeolian  deposits  or  wind- 
bloAvn  soils  of  the  uplands,  both  of  which  are  of  importance  from  an 
agricultural  point  of  view. 

Climate 

The  climate  of  Oklahoma  is  temperate  though  it  is  subject  to 
some  extreme  variations.  The  rainfall  decreases  generally  and 
gradually  as  the  altitude  above  the  sea  level  increases.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  state  is 
about  forty-three  inches.  At  Oklahoma  City,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  state,  the  average  annual  precipitation  amounts  to  aboutjthirty- 
tAvo  inches.  In  the  western  part  of  Cimarron  County  the  average 
annual  rainfall  is  probably  not  much  if  any  more  than  half  what  it 
is  at  Oklahoma  City.  There  is  a variation  in  the  mean  annual 
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temperature  which  is  due  to  the  same  differences  in  altitude  above 
the  sea  level.  Thus,  the  mean  annual  temperature  at  Hugo,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state  is  62.1° ; at  Oklahoma  City,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state,  it  is  59°  and  at  Kenton,  in  Cimarron 
County,  it  is  55°.  The  climate  of  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
state  is  more  equable  and  uniform  than  that  of  the  higher  altitudes, 
having  fewer  extremes  of  high  and  low  temperatures  than  the  plains 
region  in  central  and  western  parts  of  the  state. 

Plant  and  Animal  Life 

The  eastern  third  of  the  state,  which  is  a humid  region,  is  char- 
acterized by  a flora  that  is  similar  to  that  of  other  states  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River.  A 
relatively  large  proportion  of  this  section  of  the  state  was  originally 
covered  with  forest  growth,  interspersed  with  smaller  areas  of 
prairie  land.  In  the  central  part  of  the  state  the  timber  areas  are 
generally  limited  to  the  fringing  growth  along  the  channels  of 
streams  and  to  soils  which  are  peculiarly  favorable  for  tree  growth. 
In  the  plains  region  there  is  practically  no  tree  growth  except  scat- 
tering specimens  of  a few  species  which  occur  along  streams  and 
water  courses  on  sand  dunes.  The  most  common  species  of  trees 
in  Oklahoma  include  oaks  (of  possibly  a dozen  species),  elm  (three 
species),  cottonwood,  hickory  (five  or  six  species  including  pecan), 
walnut,  juniper  (two  species),  pine  (three  species),  haekberry, 
maple  (two  species),  box-elder,  ash  (two  species),  sycamore,  gum, 
bois  dArc,  besides  a great  many  others  of  less  importance.  Of  wild 
fruits  there  are  a number  of  species,  including  plums,  cherries, 
blackberries,  raspberries,  dewberries,  huckleberries,  currants,  goose- 
berries, grapes,  crab-apples,  persimmons,  and  strawberries.  In  the 
central  and  western  portions  of  the  state  some  of  the  tree  forms 
tend  to  become  dwarfed  because  of  climatic  conditions.  Thus  there 
are  at  least  four  species  of  dwarf  plums  indigenous  to  Oklahoma, 
while  dwarf  species  of  haekberry,  walnut,  oak,  buckeye,  pine  and 
cedar  may  also  be  found  in  certain  localities. 

The  most  common  wild  grass  in  the  central  and  eastern  sections 
is  the  ordinary  bunch  grass,  though  bluestem,  goldentop  and  other 
species  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
state  the  above  mentioned  species  are  largely  replaced  by  buffalo 
grass,  mesquite  grass  and  the  several  species  of  grama  grasses. 
These  grasses  of  the  sub-humid  and  semi-arid  plains  regions  are 
very  hardy  and  persistent  and  furnish  excellent  pasturage.  They 
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have  the  capacity  of  drying  when  matured  and  yet  preserving  most 
of  their  nutritive  properties,  thus  affording  valuable  winter  pas- 
turage. In  the  western  part  of  the  old  No-Mans-Land  country  the 
character  of  the  vegetation  becomes  even  more  strikingly  that  of  the 
arid  region,  the  yucca,  bush  cactus  and  sagebrush  being  prominent 
features  in  the  landscape. 

In  the  character  of  its  animal  life,  Oklahoma  is  not  materially 
different  from  other  states  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Originally  it 
was  a veritable  paradise  for  the  hunter.  Buffalo,  elk,  deer  (both 
blacktail  and  Virginia),  antelope,  rabbits  and  jaekrabbits  of  at  least 
four  species,  black  bear,  cinnamon  bear  (in  Cimarron  County), 
raccoon,  opossum,  timber  wolf,  coyote,  fox  (two  or  three  species), 
beaver,  otter,  mink,  muskrat  and  prairie  dog  were  the  principal 
animals.  Birds  of  every  species  inhabiting  the  country  from  the 
humid  region  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  across  the  plains  to  the  sub- 
mountainous  region  may  be  found  in  Oklahoma.  Buffalo  were  com- 
mon in  all  parts  of  the  state,  though  they  did  not  gather  in  immense 
herds  in  the  timbered  region  as  they  did  on  the  treeless  plains. 
Major  Bradford  found  them  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kiamitia  in  1819 
and  the  Leavenworth  Expedition  found  them  near  the  site  of 
Eufaula  in  1834.  Wild  horses  were  also  found  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state  in  early  days.  Game  birds  were  also  numerous.  In- 
deed, it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  any  other  area  of  like  size  on  the 
continent  in  which  wild  turkeys,  prairie  chickens  and  bobwhite 
quails  were  as  plentiful  as  they  were  in  Oklahoma.  Most  of  them 
have  long  since  disappeared,  however,  and  unless  careful  protection 
is  afforded  several  of  the  species  are  doomed  to  early  extermina- 
tion. In  the  days  of  the  pioneer  settlement  in  the  central  part  of 
the  state  prairie  chickens  were  brought  to  the  railroad  shipping 
points  by  the  wagon  load  and  quails  by  the  bushel.  Now  the  quails 
are  comparatively  scarce  while  it  is  probable  that  there  are  whole 
counties  in  which  there  is  not  a single  prairie  chicken.  Wild  tur- 
keys are  still  fairly  common  in  some  of  the  remote  areas  in  the 
wooded  region  of  Eastern  Oklahoma  but  in  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  the  state  where  they  once  swarmed  in  countless  thousands, 
they  seem  to  have  followed  the  buffalo  to  extinction. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  INDIANS  OP  OKLAHOMA 
Prehistoric  Tribes 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  certain  parts  of  Okla- 
homa were  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Indian  race  long  before  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  The  traces  of  their  former 
presence  and  the  relics  and  remains  of  their  simple  arts  and  indus- 
tries may  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  there  were  several  distinct  stocks  or  tribes. 

The  ExIrth-House  People 

The  prehistoric  stock  which  was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  if 
the  conclusion  is  to  be  reached  by  ruins  and  remains  which  give 
evidence  of  its  activities  was  one  which  during  a period  of  many 
generations’  duration  inhabited  the  region  now  embraced  by  over 
twenty  counties  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the  state, 
as  well  as  the  entire  State  of  Arkansas  and  parts  of  several  other 
adjacent  states.  The  implements  and  utensils  of  these  people  indi- 
cate that  they  were  sedentary  and  agricultural  in  their  habits  and 
that  they  were  well  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  They  espe- 
cially excelled  in  the  art  of  making  pottery.  They  dwelt  in  strongly 
built,  timber-framed,  dome-shaped  houses,  which  were  covered  with 
sod  or  turf.  When  the  supporting  posts  and  poles  of  one  of  these 
houses  became  so  far  decayed  as  to  render  it  unsafe  it  was  aban- 
doned and  another  house  of  the  same  general  character  was  built, 
usually  within  a convenient  distance.  When  such  a structure  finally 
collapsed  the  heavy  layer  of  earth  with  which  its  walls  and  robf 
were  covered  naturally  fell  in  the  form  of  a low,  circular  mound. 
These  mounds  still  remain  to  this  day  in  numbers  so  vast  as  to  cast 
serious  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  the  possibility  of  their 
being  of  human  origin.  Evidence  as  to  this  is  conclusive,  however. 
The  wide  distribution  and  common  occurrence  of  these  earth-house 
mounds  affords  abundant  opportunity  for  archaeological  investiga- 
tion and  exploration. 
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Earth  House  Mounds 


Earth  House  Mounds  in  LeFlore  County 
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Cave  and  Ledge  People 

Another  prehistoric  stock  entirely  distinct  from  that  whose 
monuments  remain  in  the  form  of  the  prairie  mounds  was  a trihe 
of  people  who  made  their  homes  or  abodes  under  the  shelter  of 
projecting  rock  ledges  and  in  the  open  mouths  of  eaves.  The  people 
of  this  stock  lived  in  a more  restricted  area  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  state,  though  further  investigation  may  result  in  showing  a 
more  extensive  habitat.  As  might  be  expected  the  cultural  develop- 
ment of  these  Cave  and  Ledge  People  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
Earth-House  People.  They  were  not  nearly  so  numerous,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  lived  almost  exclusively  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
whereas,  the  Earth-House  People  gained  a large  part  of  their  liveli- 
hood by  cultivating  the  soil.  These  facts  are  abundantly  evidenced 
by  the  kitchen  refuse,  such  as  hones  broken  to  extract  the  marrow 
and  the  shells  of  several  species  of  bivalves,  and  also  by  their  im- 
plements, utensils  and  weapons. 

The  Mound  Builders 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Red,  Arkansas,  Grand,  Illinois  and  other 
Oklahoma  rivers  there  are  large  mounds  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  and  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  they  were  built  by  the  same  race  of  prehistoric 
people.  These  mounds  are  in  various  forms,  some  being  conical, 
some  pyramidal,  both  being  truncated  more  often  than  complete. 
The  several  pyramidal  mounds  thus  far  described,  both  rectangular 
and  square,  were  apparently  built  with  due  regard  for  the  cardinal 
points.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  more  ancient  than  the  earth- 
house  mounds,  which  generally  abound  in  the  same  localities. 
Whether  they  are  exceeded  in  antiquity  by  the  remains  of  human 
occupancy  in  the  caves  and  under  the  ledges  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. 


Other  Prehistoric  Peoples 

Evidences  of  prehistoric  life  and  activity  are  far  less  numer- 
ous in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  state,  though  it  is  pos- 
sible that  future  developments  in  this  line  may  result  in  bringing 
to  light  much  more  than  has  been  suspected.  A flint  arrow-tip 
was  taken  from  a sand  pit,  six  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Deep  Pork  of  the  Canadian,  near 
Oklahoma  City.  A granite  metate,  or  mealing  stone  was  excavated 
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from  a depth  nearly  as  great  on  a hillside  near  Colony,  in  Washita 
County.  In  neither  of  these  instances  was  the  overlying  layer  of 
soil  of  such  a character  as  to  indicate  that  it  could  have  been  readily 
disturbed  or  transported  by  the  action  of  wind  or  water,  so  it  seems 
evident  that  they  are  relics  of  a very  ancient  life.  Throughout  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  flint  implements  and  other  remains  of 
prehistoric  life  may  be  most  commonly  found  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  springs  of  water,  which  quite  naturally  afforded  the  most  con- 
venient village  and  camp  sites. 

Surviving  Indigenous  Tribes 

Although  a number  of  Indian  tribes  which  are  still  in  existence  ' 
may  be  classed  as  having  been  indigenous  to  Oklahoma,  most  of 
them  ranged  far  over  the  borders  of  neighboring  states  from  time 
to  time.  In  the  prehistoric  period,  as  well  as  in  more  recent  times, 
Indian  tribes  were  wont  to  change  their  habitats,  usually  because 
of  pressure  of  superior  force  on  the  part  of  some  other  tribe,  though 
possibly  there  were  other  impelling  motives  in  some  instances.  In- 
deed, most  of  the  tribes  now  listed  as  indigenous  in  Oklahoma  may 
be  traced  from  other  sources  either  within  the  historic  period  or 
within  a comparatively  brief  epoch  before  its  beginning.  Thus,  it 
is  a well  established  fact  that  all  of  the  tribes  of  the  Siouan  linguistic 
stock,  including  the  Osages  and  Quapaws  of  Oklahoma,  came  origi- 
nally from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  Carolina  and  Virginia,  while 
the  Comanehes,  Kiowas  and  Apaches  of  the  Plains,  long  allied  but 
unrelated,  all  came  from  the  far  Northwest.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Caddoan  tribes,  including  not  only  the  Caddoes  proper  but  also 
the  Wiehitas  and  other  related  tribes,  which,  within  the  historic 
period,  occupied  or  ranged  over  the  greater  part  of  the  state,  south 
of  the  Canadian  and  lower  Arkansas  rivers,  have  lived  in  that  region 
from  time  immemorial.  Indeed,  there  is  a possibility  that  these  Cad- 
doan tribes  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  prehistoric  Earth- 
House  People. 

The  Caddoan  Tribes 

The  Caddo  Tribe,  which  now  represents  a consolidation  of  sev- 
eral closely  related  subtribes  or  bands,  originally  inhabited  the  val- 
leys of  the  Sabine  and  Red  rivers,  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  ex- 
tending northward  into  the  southeastern  conflnes  of  Oklahoma. 
Above  this  tribe,  along  the  Valley  of  the  Red  River  was  the  Keeehi 
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Tribe,  though  its  range  extended  southward  to  the  VaUey  of  the 
Trinity  River  in  Texas.  Still  farther  west  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Wichita  Mountains  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Upper  Red  River  and 
those  of  its  principal  tributaries  lived  the  Wichita  and  kindred 
tribes,  the  Waco  and  Towakony.  The  people  of  these  tribes  were 
always  more  or  less  sedentary  in  their  habits,  living  in  fixed  villages 
and  depending  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  a large  part  of 
their  sustenance. 

The  Siouan  Tribes 

The  Osage  and  Quapaw  tribes  are  closely  related,  their  language 
being  the  same  with  slight  variations.  As  a part  of  the  Great  Sioux 


Grass  Thatched  House  op  the  Wichitas 


or  Dakota  stock,  their  ancestors  migrated  from  the  East  and  it  is 
believed  that  they  arrived  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  country  about 
600  years  ago.  The  Osages  lived  in  Missouri,  Eastern  Kansas, 
Northern  Arkansas,  and  Northeastern  Oklahoma.  The  Quapaws 
lived  south  of  the  Osages,  along  the  Valley  of  the  Arkansas  and  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Oklahoma.  The  Osages  retained  a distinct  tradi- 
tion to  the  effect  that  their  ancestors  had  driven  out  and  dispos- 
sessed the  Caddoan  tribes  when  they  came  into  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley. Both  Osages  and  Quapaws  sold  their  lands  in  Oklahoma  to 
the  Government  over  ninety  years  ago,  though  each  afterward  ac- 
cepted reservations  in  this  state. 

The  Shoshonean  Tribes 

The  Comanches  were  an  off-shoot  of  the  Shoshones  of  Wyoming 
and  Idaho,  with  whom  they  maintained  fraternal  relations  until 
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a comparatively  recent  period.  Thej'  are  supposed  to  have  drifted 
out  on  the  Great  Plains  aboixt  the  time  of  the  first  Spanish  explora- 
tions and  they  are  known  to  have  occupied  or  overrun  the  region 
between  the  Arkansas  River  and  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  for  at  least 
two  centuries  past.  They  were  a type  of  the  nomadic  Indian  of  the 
Plains,  in  that  they  lived  entirely  by  the  chase  and  roamed  over  a 


Group  op  Kiowa  Warriors 


vast  region  in  search  of  game  and  in  making  war.  A relatively 
small  area  in  the  Valley  of  the  Upper  Cimarron,  in  the  western  part 
of  Cimarron  County  was  included  in  the  habitat  of  the  Utes,  who 
were  mountaineers.  The  country  bordering  upon  the  Valley  of  the 
Cimarron  in  that  part  of  its  course  is  semi-mountainous,  thus  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  Utes  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  buffalo 
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range  in  that  vicinity  than  elsewhere  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  in  a region 
whose  topography  enabled  them  to  easily  act  upon  the  defensive 
when  attacked  by  their  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Plains  tribes. 

The  Kiowas  and  Plains  Apaches 

Like  the  Comanehes,  the  Kiowas  were  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  were  living  in  the  region  at  the  source  of  the  Missouri 
River  at  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period.  Thence  they  had 
drifted  out  on  the  Great  Plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Plills 
of  South  Dakota.  About  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Kiowas  were  driven  south  of  the  Platte  River  by  the  Cheyennes, 
who  in  turn  were  giving  way  before  the  pressure  of  superior  num- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  Sioux.  Within  a few  years  the  Kiowas  began 
to  range  south  of  the  Arkansas  River,  where  they  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Comanehes.  Eventually,  about  1795,  they  made  peace  with 
the  Comanehes  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  them  which  has 
been  maintained  ever  since,  the  two  tribes  acting  in  unison  in  all 
matters  of  common  interest,  such  as  the  making  of  war  and  entering 
into  treaties.  With  the  Kiowas  (who  have  no  known  linguistic  affi- 
liations with  any  other  tribe)  came  a small  band  of  Indians  of 
Athapascan  stock,  who,  because  they  spoke  a language  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  Apaches  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  were 
called  Apaches,  though  it  is  evident  that  they  have  been  separated 
from  any  other  tribe  of  that  stock  for  hundreds  of  years.  They 
have  always  lived  and  acted  with  the  Kiowas. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  tribes  there  were  probably  several 
others  which  ranged  into  Oklahoma  at  rare  intervals  but  such  incur- 
sions were  so  infrequent  and  so  brief  that  the  inclusion  of  such  bands 
in  the  list  of  indigenous  tribes  would  scarcely  be  warranted.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  all  of  the  indigenous  tribes  with 
one  exception  are  still  residents  of  the  state.  The  last  of  the  Utes 
left  the  Cimarron  Valley  about  the  time  that  the  big  buffalo  herds 
disappeared  from  that  region,  removing  thence  to  join  the  main 
body  of  their  tribe  in  Southwestern  Colorado. 
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FRENCH  AND  SPANISH  EXPLORATIONS 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  SPANISH  EXPLORERS  IN  OKLAHOMA 

The  written  history  of  Oklahoma  properly  begins  with  the 
advent  of  the  first  European  exploring  expedition  within  the  limits 
of  the  state.  Within  less  than  fifty  years  after  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,  the  Spaniards  had  explored  and  colonized 
the  West  India  Islands,  Mexico,  Central  America  and  parts  of  South 
America.  They  had  also  explored  Florida.  In  1528,  a well 
equipped  expedition  under  the  command  of  Narvaez  attempted  to 
explore  the  region  embracing  the  present  Gulf  Coast  states.  Eight 
years  later  the  four  survivors  of  this  ill-fated  expedition  reached 
the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  The 
greater  part  of  the  intervening  period  had  been  spent  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  forlorn  remnant  in  a state  of  captivity  among  the  Indian 
tribes  near  the  Texas  coast.  Finally  they  had  made  their  escape 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  Caheea  de  Vaea  had  found  their  way 
across  desert  and  mountain  to  the  settlements  of  their  own  people  in 
Mexico.  In  the  course  of  their  wanderings  they  heard  rumors  of  a 
land  of  gold  far  to  the  north.  This  led  to  the  dispatch  of  two  ex- 
peditions in  that  direction.  The  second  of  these,  commanded  by 
Francisco  de  Coronado  was  the  one  which  reached  and  crossed  the 
present  State  of  Oklahoma  and  with  the  narrative  of  which 
the  written  history  of  this  state  begins. 

The  Coronado  Expedition 

Coronado  was  provincial  governor  of  Nueva  Galicia  when  he 
organized  an  expedition  to  explore  the  region  to  the  north  of 
Mexico.  During  the  first  year  of  his  wanderings  (1540)  he  pene- 
trated the  present  states  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  with  a force 
of  300  Spaniards  and  1,000  (Mexican)  Indians.  His  winter  en- 
campment was  at  a place  called  Tiguex,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  near 
the  present  Town  of  Bernalillo,  New  Mexico.  Thus  far  the  expedi- 
tion had  proven  to  he  a disappointment,  the  rich  cities  which  had 
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been  the  object  of  its  quest  having  been  found  to  be  only  mud- 
walled  pueblos  in  which  there  was  no  gold.  During  the  unusually 
severe  winter  in  the  encampment  at  Tiguex,  the  slender  supply  of 
provisions  was  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  such  a large  force  of 
men.  In  this  emergency  recourse  was  had  to  the  Indian  corn  which 
had  been  stored  in  the  neighboring  pueblos  or  Indian  villages. 
Naturally  the  owners  resented  such  inroads  upon  their  own  food 
supplies  and  an  uprising  followed,  only  to  be  subdued  by  the  supe- 
rior force  and  skill  of  the  invaders.  It  was  then  that  the  people  of 
the  pueblos  hit  upon  an  expedient  that  ultimately  led  to  the  de- 
parture of  such  undesirable  neighbors.  The  Spaniards  were  con- 
stantly in  search  of  gold,  of  which  the  pueblo  Indians  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  had  little  and  for  which  they  cared  less.  In  one  of 
their  villages  near  Coronado’s  encampment  was  a prisoner  or  slave 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  tribes  far  away  on  the  Great  Plains. 
Probably  on  the  promise  of  his  liberty  he  was  persuaded  to  tell  the 
Spaniards  a fanciful  tale  of  his  own  country  where,  he  said,  gold 
was  very  plentiful.  At  any  rate,  the  effect  of  his  story  was  to  stimu- 
late immediately  a desire  for  further  exploration,  for  the  Spaniards 
were  quick  to  believe  almost  any  tale  that  promised  the  possible 
acquisition  of  great  wealth.  Every  member  of  Coronado’s  com- 
mand was  therefore  eager  to  march  still  farther  into  the  unknown 
land  despite  the  fact  that  privation  and  danger  and  hostility  had 
been  their  only  reward  thus  far. 

Setting  forth  from  the  winter  encampment  at  Tiguex,  in  April, 
1541,  Coronado’s  command  marched  eastward  to  the  Rio  Pecos 
where  a halt  had  to  be  made  until  that  stream  could  be  bridged. 
Thence  the  line  of  march  led  out  across  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Great  Plains,  which  the  Spaniards  called  Llano  Estacado,  meaning 
“staked  plains,”  because  it  seemed  to  them  that  it  was  necessary 
to  mark  their  trail  with  stakes  or  other  signs  so  that  it  might  not 
be  lost  on  the  return  journey.  After  journeying  many  days  across 
the  treeless  plains,  on  which  they  met  Indians  of  two  nomadic  tribes 
which  lived  among  the  buffalo  herds,  Coronado  finally  became  sus- 
picious of  his  guide.  Upon  being  pressed  the  latter  finally  admitted 
that  he  had  deliberately  led  the  Spaniards  astray  with  the  intention 
causing  them  to  perish  for  lack  of  food  and  water.  The  Indians 
who  were  met  among  the  buffalo  herds  were  of  tribes  known  as  the 
Querechos  and  Teyas — probably  known  in  later  times  as  Apaches 
and  Wichitas  respectively.  They  told  Coronado  that  Quivira  was 
far  to  the  north,  as  also  did  another  Indian  who  had  accompanied 
his  command  from  the  Rio  Grande.  However,  because  his  supplies 
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were  already  running  short,  Coronado  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed farther  with  his  entire  command.  He  accordingly  selected 
thirty  mounted  men  and  six  footmen  to  accompany  him  on  his 
further  search,  together  with  several  Indian  guides.  The  rest  of  his 
force  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Coronado  marched  for  many  days  toward  the  north  and  north- 
east and  claimed  to  have  reached  40“  north  latitude,  which  is  the 
present  boundary  between  Kansas  and  Nebraska.^  It  is  believed 
that  he  visited  that  part  of  Kansas  where  the  Kansas,  or  Kaw  River 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Republican  and  Smoky  Hill  forks. 
Quivira  proved  to  be  a great  disappointment  to  the  Spaniards  in 
that  gold  was  unknown  among  its  inhabitants.  Coronado  recog- 
nized the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  country  but,  because  he 
could  not  duplicate  the  achievements  of  Cortez  and  Pizzaro,  his 
expedition  was  counted  a failure.  After  spending  several  weeks  in 
Quivira  he  returned  to  the  Rio  Grande  by  a more  direct  route, 
some  of  the  Indians  of  Quivira  accompanying  him  as  guides. 

Other  Spanish  Explorers 

The  fact  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  accompany  Coronado 
on  his  final  march  to  Quivira  was  a matter  of  keen  disappointment 
to  many  of  his  men  who  were  compelled  to  return  with  the  main 

1 Shortly  after  his  arrival  on  the  Rio  Grande,  Coronado  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  king  of  Spain,  telling  briefly  the  result  of  his  expecUtion 
to  Quivira.  This  letter  was  of  course  almost  devoid  of  detail.  The 
accounts  of  this  expedition  by  Pedro  de  Castenada  and  Juan  Jara- 
millo,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  information  concerning 
the  journey,  to  Quivira  has  been  secured,  were  both  written  some 
years  afterward.  For  this  reason  they  are  characterized  by  a degree 
of  vagueness  which  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  locate  the 
route  followed  by  Coronado  with  even  an  approximate  accuracy. 
Some  authorities  incline  to  the  opinion  that  he  passed  northward 
across  the  central  part  of  Oklahoma.  Others  hold  that  his  route  was 
in  a northeasterly  direction  across  the  panhandles  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  and,  again,  there  have  been  some  very  plausible  argu- 
ments advanced  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  line  of  march  was 
northward  near  the  100th  meridian.  Numerous  maps  have  been 
drawn,  showing  the  probable  route  traversed  by  Coronado  but  prac- 
tically every  one  of  them  is  valueless  for  the  reason  above  stated. 
Had  one  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  expedition  kept  a daily  memoran- 
dum or  journal  telling  of  the  distances  traveled,  the  streams  crossed, 
and  other  topographical  features  observed  in  passing,  it  would  now 
be  possible  to  locate  the  route  without  much  difficulty.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  done. 
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part  of  his  command  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Although  he  found  no 
stores  of  golden  treasure  the.  romantic  story  of  Quivira  appealed 
strongly  to  their  imagination  and  its  traditions  remained  persist- 
ently current  in  Mexico  for  half  a century  or  more.  Eventually  it 
led  to  other  exploring  expeditions  which  crossed  Oklahoma.  These, 
however,  were  even  more  barren  of  results  than  was  that  of  Coro- 
nado in  the  way  of  additions  to  geographical  knowledge,  though 
they  were  otherwise  interesting. 

The  first  of  these  subsequent  expeditions  was  that  of  Capt.  Fran- 
cisco Leiva  Bonilla,  who  in  1594  was  commissioned  by  the  governor 
of  New  Viscaya  to  raise  a force  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  some 
hostile  Indians  in  Northern  Mexico.  Afterward,  although  he  had 
no  orders  to  do  so,  Bonilla  marched  his  command  in  search  of  the 
fabled  Quivira.  This  expedition  is  believed  to  have  gone  as  far 
north  as  the  Platte  River  in  Nebraska.  Bonilla  was  killed  by  his 
lieutenant,  Juan  de  Humana,  as  the  result  of  a personal  dispute. 
Humana  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  which  finally 
ended  most  tragically.  The  Indians  of  a tribe  known  as  the 
Eseansaques  (probably  the  same  as  that  which  was  later  known  as 
the  Kansas,  or  Kaw)  surrounded  Humana’s  Camp  one  night  and,  at 
daybreak,  set  fire  to  the  grass  on  all  sides  and  then  killed  the  panic 
stricken  Spaniards  as  they  attempted  to  escape.  Two  children,  who 
had  been  held  as  captives  or  slaves  by  the  Spaniards  were  all  that 
were  spared  from  the  slaughter. 

Seven  years  later  Governor  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  of  New  Mexico, 
led  an  expeditionary  force  of  eighty  men  in  search  of  Quivira. 
Onate ’s  guide  was  a Mexican  Indian  who  had  been  a deserter  from 
the  Bonilla-Humana  command.  Meeting  with  the  Escansaque  In- 
dians, which  will  be  remembered  as  having  been  the  tribe  which 
massacred  the  Humana  Expedition,  Onate  was  persuaded  to  accom- 
pany them  on  a visit  to  the  Indians  of  Quivira,  professedly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  peace.  When  they  arrived,  however,  they  cast 
all  pretense  aside  and  attacked  the  Indians  of  Quivira.  When 
Onate  and  his  men  remonstrated,  the  Eseansaques  were  so  angered 
that  they  turned  upon  their  Spanish  allies.  The  latter  gave  a 
good  account  of  themselves  in  the  fight  which  followed,  killing 
a large  number  of  their  adversaries.  As  already  stated  the 
Eseansaques  were  really  the  Kansas,  or  Kaw,  Indians,  while  the 
Indians  of  Quivira  were  the  same  that  afterward  became  known  as 
the  Pawnees. 

A Spanish  missionary-priest.  Father  Juan  de  Salas,  was  escorted 
to  the  Sierra  Jumanos  (Wichita  Mountains)  by  an  expedition 
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which  marched  from  Santa  Pe  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
mission  among  the  Indians  in  1629.  For  a period  of  nearly  twenty 
years  thereafter  Spanish  Catholic  missionaries  were  engaged  in 
working  among  the  Indians  of  that  region.  This  is  the  first  re- 
corded instance  of  mission  work  among  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma. 
It  did  not  prove  to  be  permanent  in  its  character  as  did  the  mis- 
sions of  New  Mexico  and  Southern  Texas,  however. 

The  Wichita  Mountains  were  again  visited  in  1650,  an  expedi- 
tion under  the  command  of  Don  Diego  del  Castillo  spending  six 
months  there,  the  object  being  to  prospect  for  gold  and  silver. 
Pearls  were  found  in  some  of  the  neighboring  streams  but  gold 
and  silver  were  not  discovered.  The  stories  of  “lost  Spanish  mines” 
in  the  Wichita  Mountains,  which  persisted  in  the  minds  of  the 
credulous  down  to  a very  recent  period,  doubtless  dated  from 
that  remote  incident. 

Relations  With  the  Indians 

The  Spanish  colonists  had  comparatively  little  difficulty  in 
securing  and  retaining  control  over  the  Indians  who  lived  in  fiied 
villages,  like  those  of  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico.  With  the  wild, 
roving  tribes  of  the  plains  region  it  was  different,  for  they  were 
naturally  impatient  of  any  restraint,  even  before  they  became 
possessed  of  horses.  After  they  learned  to  use  horses  in  hunting 
and  raiding  they  naturally  became  still  more  intractable.  The 
Comanehes  were  probably  the  first  of  the  Indians  of  the  plains  to 
become  skilled  in  the  use  of  horses  on  the  hunt  and  foray.  Prom  that 
time  on,  they  became  a menace  to  the  Spanish  settlements  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  During  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  such 
predatory  raids  were  very  frequent. 

In  1717  a Spanish  force  of  500  men  was  raised  at  Santa  Pe 
and  the  neighboring  settlements  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the 
Comanehes.  Under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  de  Padilla,  this  force 
marched  eastward  across  the  Llano  Estacado  (the  present  Texas 
Panhandle)  to  a point  near  the  western  boundary  of  Oklahoma 
where  a great  Comanche  village  was  found.  The  Spaniards  attaeted 
the  village  at  daybreak  and  a furious  battle  followed.-  A great 

2 In  those  days  the  Spaniards,  like  the  Indians,  allowed  their 
hair  to  grow  long  but  it  was  tied  at  the  back  of  the  head.  In  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  Comanche  Camp,  they  let  their  hair  down  and 
painted  their  faces  red  so  that  they  might  look  like  Indians.  At  the 
dawn  of  the  morning  they  saw  the  great  Comanche  Camj!,  with 
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many  of  the  Comanches  were  killed  and  700  of  them  were  taken 
prisoners.  Many  Spanish  captives  from  the  settlements  on  the  Rio 
Grande  were  found  and  rescued.  The  return  of  Padilla’s  vic- 
torious expedition  was  made  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  and  a 
general  celebration  throughout  New  Mexico,  special  religious  serv- 
ices being  rendered  in  all  of  the  churches  as  a token  of  devout 
thanksgiving  for  the  triumph  of  Spanish  arms  and  valor  over  the 
hosts  of  the  enemy The  Comanches  were  reported  to  have  been 
so  badly  humiliated  by  this  crushing  defeat  that  they  did  not 
again  make  war  on  the  Spanish  settlements  for  more  than  fifty 
years. 


hundreds  of  lodges  in  sight.  At  the  word  of  command,  the  Spanish 
forces  charged  the  enemy,  shouting  the  war  cry  of  Santiago  as  they 
did  so.  Many  of  the  Comanches  thought  it  a return  of  one  of  their 
own  war  parties  from  a successful  raid  but  they  were  soon  unde- 
ceived. Although  they  stoutly  defended  themselves,  they  did  hot 
recover  from  the  effect  of  the  surprise. 

^ The  seven  hundred  Comanche  prisoners,  consisting  of  men, 
women  and  children,  were  sent  under  escort  of  a company  of  sol- 
diers commanded  by  Don  Pedro  Pinto,  to  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz, 
whence  they  were  shipped  to  Spain.  Upon  their  arrival  in  that 
country  they  were  presented  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  whose  sympa- 
thies were  touched  by  their  evident  distress.  By  her  command,  the 
Comanche  captives  were  sent  to  Cuba,  where  lands  were  given  to 
them  and  every  provision  was  made  for  their  comfort.  But  the  un- 
healthfulness  of  a tropical  climate,  combined  with  the  hopelessness 
of  broken  hearts  which  pined  for  the  freedom  of  the  Great  Plains, 
soon  finished  the  work  of  extermination  and  in  a few  years  not  one 
of  the  Comanche  prisoners  was  left  to  tell  the  tale. 


CHAPTER  IV 


FRENCH  EXPLORATIONS 

The  first  permanent  French  settlements  in  America  were  made 
in  Canada,  along  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  which  served 
as  a base  of  operations  for  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  finally  reached  by  way 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  rivers.  The 
explorations  of  Father  Marquette,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  and  of  the 
Chevalier  Robert  de  la  Salle,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  gave  to  France  her  claim  for  dominion  over  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  and  those  of  its  tributaries.  The  colonization 
of  Louisiana,  which  followed  in  due  course  of  time,  was  the  legiti- 
mate outgrowth  of  this  claim.  The  fact  that  Oklahoma  is  drained 
by  two  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  put  it  within 
the  scope  of  the  French  exploring  expeditions  which  followed  the 
settlement  of  Lousiana.  Even  before  the  settlement  of  New  Orleans, 
Saint  Denis,  a most  intrepid  French  explorer,  had  traversed  the 
lower  valley  of  Red  River  and  had  crossed  Texas  to  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande  in  1714.  Within  ten  years  thereafter  Oklahoma 
had  been  reached  and  partially  explored  from  at  least  two  quarters. 

La  Harpe’s  Explorations 

Bernard  de  La  Harpe  commanded  an  exploring  expedition 
which  ascended  the  Red  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiamitia  in  1719 
and  spent  some  time  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Oklahoma.  Two 
years  later  La  Harpe  ascended  the  Arkansas  River  and  visited  the 
eastern  part  of  Oklahoma.  He  found  the  Indians  of  Southeastern 
Oklahoma  already  in  possession  of  horses  at  that  time.  In  1722 
La  Harpe  re-established  the  French  military  station  at  Arkansas 
Post,  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River,  which  had 
first  been  planted  by  Henri  de  Tonty,  La  Salle’s  lieutenant,  in 
1686.  Henceforth  Arkansas  Post  was  the  base  of  all  French  opera- 
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tious  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  as  was  Natchitoches  for  the 
valley  of  the  Red  River,  the  latter  post  having  been  established  by 
Saint  Denis  in  1714.^ 

Other  French  Explorers 

The  French  were  very  active  in  exploring  the  region  immediately 
west  of  the  Mississippi  at  the  time  La  Harpe  was  engaged  in  visit- 
ing the  hitherto  unexplored  wilderness  in  Southern  and  Eastern 
Oklahoma.  In  1719  Lieut.  Claude  Charles  Du  Tisne,  a French 
officer  and  trader,  ascended  the  Missouri  River  and  penetrated 
Northeastern  Kansas  as  far  as  the  villages  of  the  Pawnees,  visiting 
also  the  Osage  and  Kansas  Indians  as  he  passed.  Five  years  later 
the  Sieur  de  Bourgmont,  who  had  meanwhile  (1722)  established 
Fort  Orleans,  on  the  Missouri  River,  led  an  expedition  into  the 
north  central  part  of  Kansas,  where  he  visited  the  Padouea 
(Comanche)  Indians,  to  whom  he  made  presents  in  an  endeavor  to 
win  them  from  their  supposed  attachment  to  the  Spaniards.  The  Pa- 
doucas.  Pawnees,  Kaws  (or  Kansas)  and  Osages  all  possessed  some 
horses  at  that  time,  their  warriors  being  mounted,  but  the  trail- 
ing poles  of  the  lodges,  upon  which  the  buffalo  skin  coverings  and 
other  movable  property  were  packed  for  transportation,  were  still 
dragged  by  the  women  and  dogs. 

It  is  probable  that  large  areas  of  Oklahoma  were  first  visited  and 
explored  by  French  trappers  and  traders  who  kept  no  journal  or 
other  written  records  of  their  itineraries  and  who  rendered  nothing 
more  than  a verbal  report,  if  any,  to  their  superiors  or  factors. 


^ It  is  a fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  earliest  French  explorers 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  lower  tributary  rivers  came 
by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  from  Canada,  where  the  canoe  was  the 
universal  means  of  transportation  and  travel.  The  means  of  travel 
to  which  they  were  thus  accustomed  was  quite  naturallj'  adopted 
for  use  in  exploring  the  regions  adjoining  the  Mississippi,  though 
the  light  birch-bark  canoe  of  the  northern  lake  region  had  to  be 
replaced  by  the  heavier  craft  which  was  made  by  hollowing  out  the 
trunk  of  a large  tree  and  reducing  it  to  the  required  shape  and  size. 
The  Spanish  explorers,  on  the  other  hand,  came  from  Mexico,  where 
the  rivers  were  neither  plentiful  nor  navigable,  hence  they  traveled 
on  horseback  with  pack-trains  of  mules  and  chose  their  course  re- 
gardless of  rivers  and  valleys.  The  exploration  of  Oklahoma  by  the 
French  during  the  eighteenth  century  was  therefore  carried  out 
with  the  navigable  channels  of  its  two  principal  streams,  namely, 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  as  avenues  of  approach  and  communi- 
cation. 
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The  most  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  greater  part  of  Oklahoma  was  visited  and  explored  by  the 
romantic  rangers  who  scoured  woodland  and  prairie  in  search  of 
beaver  and  other  furs  is  to  be  found  in  the  French  names  which, 
either  in  the  original  or  in  corrupted  form,  still  appear  on  the  map 
of  Oklahoma  to  distinguish  rivers,  creeks,  mountains  and  hills- 

In  1739  the  brothers  Mallet,  Pierre  and  Paul,  with  four  com- 
panions, ascended  the  Missouri  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  the 
course  of  which  was  followed  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Thence,  turning  toward  the  south,  they  skirted  the  mountains 
to  New  Mexico.  After  spending  the  winter  at  Santa  Fe  they 
returned  as  far  as  the  Arkansas  River,  where  the  party  divided, 
three  members  returning  overland  to  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  and 
three  descending  the  Arkansas  to  its  mouth  in  a canoe.  The  year 
after  their  return  (1741),  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  a 
French  naval  olBcer,  Fabry  de  la  Bruyere,  attempted  to  explore  the 
Canadian  River  in  canoes  but  had  to  abandon  it  as  unnavigable. 

2 The  names  of  Point  de  Sucre  (Sugar  Loaf),  Cavaniol  (Cava- 
nal)  and  Sans  Bois  mountains  are  plainly  of  French  origin  as  are 
those  of  the  Poteau,  Illinois,  Canadian,  Grand,  Verdigris,  Grand 
Saline  (Salt  Pork  of  the  Arkansas),  and  Faux  Ouachita  (Washita) 
rivers.  Likewise  the  name  of  the  Pourche  Maline,  Bayou  Manard 
and  of  Salaison  (Sallisaw),  Viande  (Vian),  Dardenne  (Dirty), 
Chouteau  and  Cache  creeks  are  reminders  of  French  activities  in 
Oklahoma  during  the  eighteenth  century.  As  will  be  noted  in  the 
foregoing  list,  several  of  these  French  geographical  names  have  been 
corrupted  with  the  course  of  time  until  they  are  almost  unrecogniz- 
able in  their  present  form  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  original  French 
names  were  translated  into  English  even  as  the  former  was  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Indian  appellation.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
Osage  Indians  called  a stream  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  state 
Ne-Scua-Tonga,  which,  literally  interpreted  means  “River  Salt 
Big.”  The  first  French  explorers  named  it  Grand  Saline,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course,  and  later  on  came  the  American  pioneer  who  called 
it  Salt  Fork,  yet  all  three  have  the  same  meaning. 


CHAPTER  V 


RIVALRY  OF  FRANCE  AND  SPAIN 

The  appearance  of  the  first  French  explorers  and  settlers  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  regarded  with  jealous  eyes  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Mexico,  who  promptly  began  to  extend  the 
scope  of  their  own  operations  to  the  eastern  part  of  Texas.  Espe- 
cially did  they  resent  the  occupation  of  the  valleys  of  the  Red  and 
Arkansas  rivers  by  the  French.  The  feeling  of  enmity  thus  en- 
gendered was  usually  manifest  in  the  form  of  an  armed  truce 
between  the  outposts  of  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies,  but  there 
were  also  hostile  clashes,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Villazur  expedition 
which  met  with  defeat  and  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies.^  This  spirit  of  strife  was  stilled  for  the 
time  by  the  cession  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana  to  Spain,  in  1763, 
but  its  final  settlement  came  only  when  the  entire  region  had  passed 
under  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Fur  Trade 

The  natural  wealth  in  the  way  of  fur-bearing  animals,  furnished 
much  of  the  incentive  for  the  colonization  of  Canada  by  France 
and  it  also  was  the  basis  of  the  material  prosperity  of  Canada 
throughout  the  period  of  its  history  as  a French  dependency.  It 
was  the  fur  trade  which  beckoned  to  the  adventurous  French  ex- 
plorers and  led  them  to  seek  out  the  waterways,  tread  the  forest 
paths  and  tramp  over  the  trackless  prairies  of  the  interior  of  the 


1 Some  versions  of  the  story  of  the  surprise  and  massacre  of  the 
Villazur  Expedition  locate  its  scene  on  the  Missouri  River,  presum- 
ably in  Northeastern  Kansas.  John  B.  Dunbar  (Kansas  Historical 
Society  Collections,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  397-423)  locates  the  s.eene  of  this 
tragedy  at  the  forks  of  the  Platte  River,  in  Western  Nebraska. 
That  it  might  have  occurred  in  the  valley  of  the  Kansas  River,  or 
even  that  of  the  Arkansas,  would  seem  to  be  more  probable.  The 
date  of  its  occurrence  was  in  August,  1720. 
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continent  before  the  English,  colonists  reached  the  crest  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies. When  the  first  French  settlements  were  made  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  it  was  to  open  up  a virgin  field  for  the  trade  in 
furs  with  the  Indians  of  that  region.  True,  the  furs  and  peltries 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  region  were  not  equal  in  quality  to  those 
of  the  regions  farther  north  but  they  had  a value  and,  moreover, 
they  were  plentiful  and  could  be  secured  at  a cost  which  yielded 
a large  margin  of  profit. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  the  first  French  explorers,  being  navigators 
of  canoes,  generally  followed  the  rivers.  Likewise,  the  traders 
and  trappers  traveled  by  water.  There  were  therefore,  two  chan- 
nels of  trade  in  Oklahoma  during  the  eighteenth  century,,  namely, 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers.  The  trade  of  the  valleys  of  the  Arkan- 
sas and  its  tributary  streams  centered  at  Arkansas  Post,  which 
was  situated  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  while 
that  of  the  valleys  of  the  Red  River  and  its  tributaries  was  directed 
from  Natchitoches,  the  principal  pioneer  settlement  in  the  lower 
valley.  In  the  case  of  the  Red  River  valley,  it  is  known  that  there 
were  trading  posts  established  at  various  points  above  Natchitoches. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  one  or  more  of  these  may  have  been  located 
within  the  present  State  of  Oklahoma,  but,  if  so,  there  is  no  record 
or  trace  of  such  settlement.  Even  less  is  known  of  the  operations 
of  traders  and  trappers  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  though,  as 
already  stated,  the  geographical  names  which  date  from  that  period 
bear  conclusive  evidence  as  to  their  extensiveness. 

The  fur  hunters  of  that  period  were  as  a class  both  picturesque 
and  venturesome.  Usually  they  made  their  expeditions  in  small 
parties,  though  some  of  the  more  self-reliant  among  them  would 
venture  on  long  expeditions  alone  and  unattended.  Generally  the 
leader  of  such  a party  was  a native  of  Canada  or  of  France  and  was 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  factor  or  company  that  owned 
and  operated  the  trading  depot,  which,  as  the  base  of  such  opera- 
tions, was  maintained  in  the  lower  river  country.  The  employes, 
or  engages,  were  mostly  of  Gjeole  and  mixed  French-Indian  blood. 
Kneeling,  paddle  in  hand,  in  the  bottoms  of  their  canoes,  or  pulling 
at  the  cordelle  (rawhide  towing  line)  they  laboriously  ascended  the 
courses  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  tributary  beaver  streams,  penetrating 
hundreds  of  miles  into  sections  and  regions  which  were  hitherto 
unknown  except  to  the  native  Indian  tribes.  Almost  always  there 
was  carried  a small  stock  of  knives,  trinkets,  beads  and  other  articles 
suitable  for  the  Indian  trade  as  well  as  traps  which  were  to  be 
used  directly  in  snaring  and  taking  the  beaver,  otter,  mink  or  other 
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fur-bearing  animals  of  which  they  were  in  quest.  Such  expeditions 
were  fraught  with  dangers  and  risks,  yet  the  profits  were  usually 
sufficient  to  allure  any  but  the  most  timid. 

Although  some  of  the  Frenchmen  who  came  to  these  outposts 
brought  their  families  with  them,  a large  proportion  of  the  individ- 
ual trappers  and  employes  (some  of  whom  were  themselves  of  mixed 
Indian  blood)  were  single  men  who  married  Indian  .women.  Many 
of  the  descendents  of  such  unions  were  ultimately  assimilated  by 
intermarriage  with  the  whites  while  others  may  be  found  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Osage  and  Quapaw  tribes,  among  which  families 
with  French  names  (dating  back  to  the  period  when  the  Province  of 
Louisiana  was  a colony  of  France)  are  not  uncommon. 

The  French  on  Red  River 

That  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  lower  Red  River  region  were 
fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  southern  border  of  the  present 
State  of  Oklahoma  is  conclusively  proven  by  the  description  of 
the  Red  River  which  was  written  in  1805  to  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn, 
secretary  of  war,  by  Dr.  John  Sibley,  who  had  been  recently  ap- 
pointed United  States  Indian  Agent  for  the  tribes  living  in  the  lower 
valley  of  that  stream,  and  who  seemingly  gathered  much  if  not 
most  of  his  information  from  some  of  the  French  people  who  had 
lived  a lifetime  in  that  country  and  were  familiar  with  the  channel 
of  the  river  and  with  the  land  on  both  sides.  The  following  account 
is  extracted  from  his  letter,  beginning  at  a point  a few  miles  below 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Oklahoma : 

“You  now  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  River  of  the  right. 
This  river  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide ; the  water 
clear  as  crystal ; the  bottom  of  the  river  stony,  and  is  boatable,  at 
high  water,  up  to  the  great  prairies,  near  two  hundred  miles  by 
the  course  of  the  river ; the  low  grounds  generally  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  wide,  abounding  with  a most  luxuriant  growth  of  rich  timber, 
but  subject  to  partial  inundation  at  particular  rainy  seasons.  After 
leaving  this  river,  both  banks  of  the  Red  River  are  cane,  as  before, 
for  about  twenty  miles,  when  you  come  into  the  Round  Prairie, 
right  side,  about  five  miles  in  circumference.  At  this  place.  Red 
River  is  fordable  at  low  water,  a hard,  stony  bottom,  and  is  the 
first  place  from  its  mouth  where  it  can  be  forded.  This  round 
prairie  is  high  and  pleasant,  surrounded  by  handsome  oak  and 
hickory  uplands;  left  side,  cane  as  before,  and  then  the  same  on 
both  sides  for  twenty  miles,  to  the  Long  Prairie,  left  side,  forty 
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miles  long;  opposite,  cane  as  before.  Near  the  middle  of  this 
prairie  there  is  a lake  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  in  an  oval 
form,  neither  tree  or  shrub  near  it,  nor  stream  of  water  running 
in  or  out  of  it;  it  is  very  deep  and  the  water  so  limpid  that  a fish 
may  be  seen  fifteen  feet  from  the  surface.  By  the  side  of  this  lake 
the  Caddoques  have  lived  from  time  immemorial.  About  one  mile 
from  the  lake  is  the  hill  on  which,  they  say,  the  Great  Spirit  placed 
one  Caddo  family,  who  were  saved  when,  by  a general  deluge,  all 
the  world  were  drowned ; from  which  family  all  the  Indians  have 
originated.  To  this  little  natural  eminence,  all  the  Indian  tribes, 
as  well  as  the  Caddoques,  for  a great  distance,  pay  devout  and 
sacred  homage.  Here  the  French,  for  many  years  before  Louisiana 
was  ceded  to  Spain,  had  erected  a small  fort,  kept  some  soldiers 
to  guard  a factory  they  had  here  established  for  the  Indian  trade, 
and  several  French  families  were  settled  in  the  vicinity,  built  a 
flour  mill  and  cultivated  wheat  successfully  for  several  years ; 
and  it  is  onl3^  a few  years  ago  that  the  mill  irons  and  mill  stones 
were  brought  down.  It  is  about  twenty-five  years  since  those 
French  families  moved  down,  and  fourteen  years  since  the  Cad- 
doques left  it.” 

It  thus  appears  that,  possibly  as  early  as  1750,  a small  French 
settlement,,  with  a garrison  and  a trading  post,  had  been  planted 
on  the  Texas  side  of  the  Red  River  on  the  border  of  Oklahoma, 
where  it  was  maintained  until  about  1780.  The  description  is 
sufficiently  definite  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  vicinity  if  not 
the  exact  site  of  this  settlement  can  be  identified,  even  at  this  late 
date.  Doctor  Sibley  continues  his  description  of  the  river  as  it  was 
ascended  along  the  southern  border  of  Oklahoma  as  follows : 

“Here  is  another  fording  place  when  the  river  is  low.  On  the 
opposite  side  a point  of  high  oak,  hickory  and  pine  comes  bluff  to 
the  river  for  about  a mile ; after  which,  thick  cane  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  prairie ; then  the  same  on  both  sides  for  about  twelve 
miles;  then  prairie  on  the  left  side  for  twenty  miles;  opposite 
side  cane ; then  the  same  for  thirty  miles ; then  an  oak  high  bluff 
three  miles ; cane  again  for  about  the  same  distance  on  both  sides ; 
then,  for  about  one  league,  left  side,  is  a beautiful  grove  of  pecans, 
intermixed  with  no  other  growth ; after  which  cane  both  sides  for 
forty  miles;  then  prairie,  left  side,  for  twenty  miles  and  from 
one  to  two  miles  only  in  breadth,  about  the  middle  of  which  comes 
in  a bayou  of  clear  running  water  about  fifty  feet  wide;  then 
cane  again,  both  sides  of  the  river  for  about  forty  miles ; then  on 
the  right  side,  a point  of  high  pine  woods,  bluff  to  the  river,  for 
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about  half  a mile ; cane  again  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles ; then  a bluff 
of  large  white  rocks  for  about  half  a mile,  near  a hundred  feet 
high ; cane  again  for  about  forty-five  miles,  to  a prairie  on  the  right 
side,  of  about  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  wide; 
there  is  a thin  skirt  of  wood  along  the  bank  of  the  river  that,  when 
the  leaves  are  on  the  trees,  the  prairie  is,  from  the  river,  scarcely 
to  be  seen.  Prom  the  upper  end  of  this  prairie  it  is  thick  cane  for 
about  six  miles,  when  we  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Galle, 
which  is  on  the  right  side,  a beautiful,  clear,  running  stream  of 
wholesome,  well-tasted  water;  after  passing  which  it  is  thick  cane 
again  for  twenty-five  miles,  when  we  arrive  at  a river  that  falls 
in  on  the  right  side,  which  is  called  by  the  Indians  Kiomitchie, 
and  by  the  Prench  La  Riviere  la  Mine,  or  Mine  River,  which  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  the  water  clear  and  good, 
and  is  boatable  about  sixty  miles  to  the  silver  mine,  which  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  ore  appears  in  large  quantities,  but  the 
richness  of  it  is  not  known.  The  Indians  inform  of  their  dis- 
covering another,  about  a year  ago,  on  a creek  that  empties  into 
the  Kiomitchie,  about  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  ore  of  which, 
they  say,  resembles  the  other.  The  bottom  land  of  this  river  is 
not  wide,  but  rich,  well  timbered,  well  watered  and  situated. 
Above  the  mine  the  current  of  the  river  is  too  strong  for  boats  to 
ascend  it,  the  country  being  hilly.  After  passing  the  Kiomitchie, 
both  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  thick  cane  for  twenty- 
five  miles,  then,  left  side,  a high  pine  bluff  appears  again  to  the 
river  for  about  half  a mile ; after  which  nothing  but  cane  again  on 
each  side  for  about  forty  miles,  which  brings  you  to  the  mouth  of  a 
handsome  bayou,  left  side,  called  by  the  Indians  Nahaucha,  which, 
in  English,  means  the  Kick;  the  Prench  call  it  Bois  d’Arc,  or 
Bow-Wood  Creek,  from  the  large  quantity  of  that  wood  that 
grows  upon  it.  On  this  bayou,  trappers  have  been  more  successful 
in  catching  beaver  than  on  any  other  water  of  the  Red  River;  it 
conununicates  with  a lake,  three  or  four  miles  from  its  mouth, 
called  Swan  Lake,  from  the  great  number  of  swans  that  frequent 
it.  It  is  believed  that  this  bayou  is  boatable,  at  high  water,  for 
twenty  or  thirty  leagues,  from  what  I have  been  informed  by  some 
of  the  hunters  with  whom  I have  conversed,  who  have  been  upon  it. 
The  low  grounds  are  from  three  to  six  miles  wide,  very  rich ; the 
principal  growth  on  it  is  the  bois"  d’arc.  The  great  prairies  ap- 
proach pretty  near  the  low  grounds  on  each  side  of  this  creek; 
leaving  which  it  is  cane  both  sides  for  about  eight  miles,  when  we 
arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vazzures,  or  Boggy  River,  which  is 
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about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  soft,  miry  bottom,  the  water  whitish 
but  well-tasted.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  ascend  it  in  pirogues, 
but  it  was  found  to  be  obstructed  by  a raft  of  logs,  about  twenty 
miles  up  it.  The  current  was  found  to  be  gentle  and  the  depth  of 
water  sufficient ; was  the  channel  not  obstructed,  might  be  ascended 
far  up  it.  The  low  grounds  on  this  river  are  not  as  wide  as  on 
most  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  Red  River,  but  are  very  rich; 
the  high  lands  are  a strong  clay  soil;  the  principal  growth  oak. 
After  leaving  this  river  the  banks  of  the  Red  River  are  alternately 
cane  and  prairie;  timber  is  very  small  and  scattered  along  only  in 
places;  it  is  now  only  to  be  seen  along  the  water  courses.  Prom 
the  Boggy  River  to  the  Blue  River  is  about  fifty  miles,  which  comes 
in  on  the  right  side.  The  water  of  this  river  is  called  blue  from  its 
extreme  transparency;  it  is  said  to  be  well-tasted,  and  is  admired, 
for  its  quality,  to  drink.  The  bed  of  this  river  is  lined  generally  with 
black  and  greyish  flint  stones;  it  is  about  fifty  yards  wide  and  is 
represented  as  a beautiful  stream;  pirogues  ascend  it  for  about 
sixty  or  seventy  miles.  The  low  grounds  of  Blue  River  are  a 
good  width  for  plantations,  very  rich ; the  growth  pecan  and  every 
species  of  walnut.  The  whole  country  here,  except  on  the  margin 
of  the  water  courses,  is  one  immense  prairie.  After  passing  this 
river,  copses  of  wood  only  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there  along  the 
river  bank  for  about  twenty-five  miles,  to  a small,  turgid  river, 
called  by  the  Indians  Bahachaha,  and  by  the  Prench  Paux  Ouchita ; 
some  call  it  the  Missouri  Branch  of  the  Red  River;  it  emits  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water,  runs  from  north  to  south  and  falls 
into  Red  River,  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  heads  near  the  head 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  is  so  brackish  it  cannot  be  drank.  On  this 
river  and  on  a branch  of  the  Arkansas,  not  far  from  it,  the  Indians^ 
find  the  salt  rock;  pieces  of  it  have  often  been  brought  to  Natchi- 
toches by  hunters  who  procured  it  from  the  Indians. 

“Prom  the  mouth  of  this  river,  through  the  prairie  to  the  main 
branch  of  the  Arkansas,  is  three  days  journey,  perhaps  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  in  a straight  line ; from  this  to  the  Panis  or  Towiache 
towns,  by  land,  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  by  water,  double  the 
distance ; the  river  is  near  a mile  wide.  The  country  on  each  side, 
for  many  hundreds  of  miles,  is  all  prairie,  except  a skirt  of  wood 
along  the  river  bank  and  on  the  small  streams;  what  trees  there 
are,  are  small ; grass  is  green  summer  and  winter.  In  between 
thirty-three  and  thirty-four  degrees  of  north  latitude,  the  soil  is 
very  rich,  produeing  luxuriantly  everything  that  is  planted  in  it. 
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The  river  from  this  upwards,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
continues  at  least  a mile  wide,  and  may  be  ascended  in  pirogues. 

“Mr.  Grappe,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  the  foregoing  accu- 
rate description  of  Red  River,  informed  me  that  his  personal 
knowledge  of  it  did  not  extend  but  little  above  the  Panis  (Wichita) 
towns;  but  that  Mr.  Brevel,  of  the  Isle  Brevel,  who  was  born  in 
the  Caddo  old  towns,  where  he  was,  had  been  further  up  it  and 
that  whatever  account  he  gave  me  might  be  relied  on.  I therefore 
sought  an  opportunity,  a few  days  later,  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Brevel 
the  following  narrative,  which  I wrote  down  from  his  own  mouth 
as  he  related  it: 

“ ‘About  forty  years  ago,  I sat  off  on  foot,  from  the  Panis 
nation  (who  then  lived  about  fifty  leagues  above  where  they  now 
are)  in  company  with  a party  of  young  Indian  men,  with  whom  I 
had  been  partly  raised,  on  a hunting  voyage  and  to  procure  horses. 
We  kept  up  on  the  south  side  of  Red  River,  as  near  it  as  we  could 
conveniently  cross  the  small  streams  that  fell  in,  sometimes  at  some 
distance,  and  at  others  very  near  it,  in  sight  of  it.  We  found  the 
country  all  prairie,  except  small  copses  of  wood,  cedar,  cotton  and 
musketo,  among  which  a stick  six  inches  in  diameter  could  not  be 
found ; the  surface  becoming  more  and  more  light,  sandy  and 
hilly,  Avith  ledges  or  cliffs  of  a greyish  sandy  rock,  but  everywhere 
covered  with  herbage.  We  found  many  small  streams  falling  into 
the  river,  but  none  of  any  considerable  size  or  that  discharged  much 
water  in  dry  seasons,  but  many  deep  gulleys  formed  by  the  rain 
Avater.  After  traveling  for  several  days  over  a country  of  this 
description,  the  country  became  more  broken,  the  hills  rising  into 
mountains,  amongst  which  we  saw  a great  deal  of  rock  salt  and 
an  ore,  the  Indians  said  Avas  my  (meaning  the  white  people’s)  treas- 
ure; which  I afterward  learnt  was  silver;  and  that  amongst  these 
mountains  of  mines  we  often  heard  a noise  like  the  explosion  of 
cannon,  or  distant  thunder,  which,  the  Indians  said,  was  the  spirit 
of  the  Avhite  people,  working  in  their  treasure ; which  I afterwards 
Avas  informed,  was  the  blowing  of  the  mines,  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  common  in  all  parts  of  Spanish  America  where  mines  exist. 
The  main  branch  of  the  river  becoming  smaller,  till  it  divided  into 
large  innumerable  streai^s,  that  issued  out  of  the  valleys  among 
these  mountains;  the  soil  very  light  and  sandy,  of  a reddish 
grey  color.’  ” 

Brevel  continued  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Santa  Fe  and 
return  and  enumerated  the  various  kinds  of  wild  animals  which 
he  had  seen  along  the  way  as  follows: 
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“From  Blue  River  upwards,  on  both  sides  of  Red  River,  there 
were  innumerable  quantities  of  wild  horses,  buffalo,  bears,  wolves, 
elk,  deer,  foxes,  sangliers  or  wild  bogs,  antelope,  white  bares,  rab- 
bits, etc.,  and,  on  the  mountains,  the  spotted  tiger,  panther  and 
wild  cat.” 

Brevet’s  story  of  Spanish  mines  in  the  mountains  near  Red 
River  (presumably  those  of  the  Wichita  range)  to  which  currency 
was  thus  given  through  the  medium  of  Doctor  Sibley’s  letter,  was 
in  a large  measure  responsible  for  the  extensive  prospecting  for 
previous  metals  in  the  Wichita  Mountains  immediately  after  the 
opening  of  that  country  to  white  settlement  nearly  a century  later. 

Louisiana  Ceded  to  Spain 

Although  the  French  and  Indian  war  (1755-63)  only  touched 
the  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  region  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  its 
ultimate  effect  was  far  reaching.^  In  the  first  place,  France  not  only 
surrendered  Canada  to  Great  Britain  but  also  gave  up  her  claim  to 
all  the  lands  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Then,  fearful  lest  the 
victor  might  also  plan  to  take  her  trans-Mississippi  possessions  from 
her,  France  voluntarily  ceded  the  Louisiana  Province  to  Spain  in 
1762.  During  all  of  the  forty  years  which  followed,  Louisiana 
was  a colonial  dependency  of  the  Spanish  crown  though  in  sentiment 
it  continued  to  be  French  in  all  save  official  allegiance.  Spanish 
governors  ruled  in  vice-regal  state  at  New  Orleans  and  detach- 
ments of  Spanish  troops  were  stationed  at  all  garrisoned  posts  but 
otherwise  there  was  little  evidence  of  a change  of  masters.  Indeed, 
French  institutions  and  the  French  language  persisted  throughout 
the  settlements  in  the  Louisiana  country  during  the  Spanish  colonial 
regime,  just  as  they  have  in  French  Canada  throughout  a century 
and  a half  of  British  occupation  and  administration. 

Not  only  did  the  French  language  continue  to  be  the  one  com- 
monly spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  but  trade  and  busi- 
ness generally  was  directed  as  before  by  the  French  under  whose 


2 The  Osage  Indians  have  a tradition  that  some  of  the  warriors 
of  their  tribe  were  present  and  engaged  in  the  battle  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  in  which  the  British  forces  under  General 
Braddock  were  defeated ; and  also,  that  several  Kaw  warriors  ar- 
rived shortly  after  the  end  of  the  fight.  If  this  tradition  be  founded 
on  fact,  as  it  probably  is,  it  certainly  serves  to  illustrate  the  won- 
derful degree  of  infiuence  which  the  French  of  that  period  exer- 
cised over  the  Indians  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 
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genius  and  skill  it  had  been  established  and  directed.  Likewise, 
many,  if  not  most  of  the  subordinate  civic  positions  were  filled  by 
French  colonists,  who,  however  unwillingly,  accepted  a change  of 
allegiance  with  the  best  grace  possible  under  the  circumstances  and 
rendered  loyal  service  to  his  most  Catholic  majesty,  the  King  of 
Spain.  Always  and  in  every  true  French  heart,  however,  there 
abode  the  hope  that  some  day  it  might  please  a kind  Providence  to 
let  them  see  a retrocession  of  Louisiana  to  France,  to  the  end  that 
its  people  might  be  once  more  French  in  loving  allegiance  as  well  as 
French  in  sentiment. 

Chouteau’s  Trading  Post 

In  1795  Manuel  Lisa,  a Creole  Spaniard,  sought  and  secured 
from  the  Spanish  governor  at  New  Orleans  the  grant  of  an  ex- 
clusive concession  toArade  with  the  Indians  of  the  tribes  living  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Missouri  River  and  all  of  its  tributaries.  This 
monoply,  of  course,  included  the  privilege  of  trading  with  the 
Osage  Indians,  who  at  that  time  IKed  most  of  the  time  in  the 
valley  of  the  Osage  River,  in  Missouri.  For  nearly  if  not  quite 
thirty  years,  the  trade  of  the  Osages  had  been  practically  controlled 
by  the  Clrouiearubrothers^  of  St.  Louis,  who  thus  saw  the  threatened 
destruction  of  a large  part  of  their  business.  Manifestly,  they 
could  not  defy  Lisa  within  the  prescribed  limit  of  his  concession, 
yet  they  were  loath  to  surrender  the  lucrative  trade  of  the  Osages. 
It  was  equally  plain  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  terms  of  his 
grant  which  would  prohibit  them  from  trading  with  the  Osages  at 
any  place  outside  the  drainage  area  of  the  Missouri  River.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  was  therefore  a comparatively  easy  one. 
The  range  of  the  Osages  included  not  only  the  valley  of  the  Osage 
River  in  Missouri,  but  also  large  sections  of  the  present  states  of 
Arkansas,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  which  are  drained  by  the  Arkansas 
River  and  its  tributaries.  Pierre  Chouteau  therefore  accomplished 
by  shrewdness  what  would  not  have  been  possible  to  do  by  force ; 
he  persuaded  a large  part  of  the  Osages  to  move  their  permanent 
villages  over  to  the  valleys  of  the  Neosho  (or  Grand)  and  Yerdigrig 
rivers.  Having  done  this,  the  rest  was  easy  of  accomplishment. 
The  next  step  was  the  establishment  of  a trading  post  within  a con- 
venient distance  of  the  Osage  villages. 

Chouteau ’s  Trading  Post  was  established  shortly  after  the  Osages 
had  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Arkansas,  probably  in  1802.  The 
site  selected  for  this  settlement  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Grand 
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(or  Neosho)  River,  in  Mayes  County.  It  is  now  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  town  of  Salina.  It  was  doubtless  chosen  because 
of  its  proximity  to  the  large  saline  spring  which  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  salt.  It  continued  to  be 
occupied  and  operated  by  members  of  the  Chouteau  family  until 
the  Osages  withdrew  from  that  part  of  the  country  and  their 
places  were  taken  by  the  Cherokees.  The  last  of  its  log  buildings 
were  destroyed  during  the  Civil  War.^ 


^ Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  an  old  negro  still  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salina  who  claimed  to  have  been  reared  at  Chouteau’s 
Trading  Post.  He  said  that  he  remembered  a great  gathering  at 
the  Trading  Post  one  time  which  was  attended  by  several' thousand 
Indians  and  many  traders  and  trappers.  He  pointed  out  the  depres- 
sions in  the  ground  which  he  said  were  the  partially  filled  pits  over 
which  the  carcasses  of  ten  buffalo  and  half  a dozen  beeves  had  been 
barbecued  for  the  occasion. 
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THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  immigration 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  began  to  flow  across  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  at  first  into  the  western  parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, then  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  finally  into  Ohio. 
The  most  prosperous  settlements  were  naturally  to  be  found  along 
the  valleys  of  the  navigable  streams,  including  the  Ohio  River  and 
its  principal  tributaries,  the  Kanawha,  the  Kentucky,  the  Tennes- 
see and  the  Cumberland.  After  these  settlements  reached  such  a 
stage  of  development  that  their  industries  became  productive,  the 
people  became  interested  in  the  matter  of  markets  and  also  in  the 
question  of  transportation.  \ Situated  as  they  were,  on  navigable 
streams  that  led  directly  into  the  Mississippi,  there  were  no  natural 
obstacles  in  the  way  but  it  did  not  require  a very  long  time  to  learn 
that  that  noble  waterway  was  far  from  being  a free  outlet  for  the 
commerce  of  its  tributary  streams.  The  Province  of  Louisiana, 
which  was  then  a colony  of  Spain,  included  both  banks  of  the 
]\Iississippi  River  for  some  distance  above  its  mouth  and  the  Spanish 
authorities  were  inclined  to  impose  restrictions  that  seriously  re- 
tarded if  they  did  not  prevent  the  normal  development  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  states  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains. Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  Ohio 
and  Tennessee  had  almost  reached  the  point  of  open  resentment  when 
it  was  whispered  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  compelled  the  King 
of  Spain  to  relinquish  the  ownership  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana. 
Though  an  effort  was  being  made  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  lest 
Great  Britain,  which  was  then  at  war  with  France,  might  strive  to 
effect  its  capture.  President  Jefferson  learned  of  the  prospective 
change  in  the  ownership  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and 
entered  into  active  correspondence  with  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the 
American  minister  to  France,  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  directed  to  ascertain  if  France  would  en- 
tertain a proposition  to  sell  New  Orleans  and  the  mouth  of  the 
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Mississippi  to  the  United  States^  It  is  not  probable  that  it  would 
have  received  the  serious  consideration  of  Bonaparte  had  it  not 
been  that  he  seriously  doubted  his  ability  to  hold  it  for  France. 
The  realization  of  Great  Britain’s  supremacy  on  the  sea  and  the 
remoteness  of  Louisiana  rendered  apparent  the  futility  of  trying  to 
protect  it  from  invasion  when  there  was  a scarcity  of  men  and  means 
for  such  a purpose.  So  he  instructed  his  ministers  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  with  a view  to 
selling  not  merely  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  New  Orleans, 
but  the  whole  Province  of  Louisiana  as  well.  By  so  doing  he  would 
be  enabled  to  devote  all  available  resources  to  the  furtherance  of 
his  plans  and  policies  for  the  extension  of  French  dominion  in 
Europe  and  also  add  to  the  funds  in  his  treasury.  In  addition 
to  these  reasons,  he  was  doubtless  actuated  by  the  thought  that,  by 
selling  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  of  America,  he  was  putting 
it  where  it  would  never  be  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  British 
crown.  Moreover,  he  declared  that  such  a course  would  lead  to  the 
development  of  the  young  republic  on  the  western  continent  into  a 
nation  that  would  some  day  be  greater  and  more  powerful  than 
Great  Britain. 

The  offer  to  sell  the  whole  Province  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States  was  a great  surprise  to  the  American  representatives  (James 
Monroe  having  been  sent  to  join  Livingston  as  a special  plenipo- 
tentiary by  President  Jefferson)  as  it  was  to  the  president  when  he 
was  notified.  Of  the  desirability  of  such  an  acquisition  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  for  it  would  forever  settle  the  question  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  and,  what  was  scarcely  less 
important  even  then,  it  offered  room  for  the  further  expansion  of 
the  American  commonwealth.  Despite  these  considerations  there 
was  a question  in  the  minds  of  the  president  and  his  advisers  as 
to  whether  the  acquisition  of  new  territory  was  permissible  under 
the  terms  of  the  Federal  constitution.  President  Jefferson  was  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  strict  constructionist  party  and  he  was 
in  a position  where  every  act  would  be  carefully  scrutinized  by  his 
political  opponents  who  would  not  be  slow  to  seize  and  magnify  any- 
thing that  savored  of  inconsistency.  Yet  here  he  was  plainly  forced 
to  the  consideration  of  a proposition  which  had  not  been  con- 
templated by  the  men  who  had  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  constitution  had  been  formulated  and  adopted 
by  the  people  of  thirteen  states,  every  one  of  which  was  bounded  in 
part  by  the  coast  line  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  meanwhile,  however, 
four  new  states  had  been  added  to  the  Union,  three  of  which  were 
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ill  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and,  therefore,  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  free  navigation  of  that  great  natural  artery  of  eoiii- 
inereial  intercourse. 

Plainly,  there  was  no  time  to  be  wasted  in  hesitating  because  of 
apparent  technicalities  which  might  operate  to  bar  such  a transac- 
tion. Even  then  a British  fleet  might  be  on  the  way  to  the  month 
of  the  Mississippi  and,  with  that  once  invested,  the  question  at  issue 
would  be  still  further  complicated.  To  his  everlasting  credit  be  it 
said  that  Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  hesitate,  even  though  he  was 
aware  that  he  might  be  accused  of  violating  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  his  own  doctrines  as  regarding  the  Constitution,  when  he 
directed  Livingston  and  Monroe  to  sign  the  articles  for  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana.  Though  the  small  spirited  demagogues  of  the  time 
sought  to  make  political  capital  by  twitting  him  with  inconsistency, 
history  has  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  his  action  in  apparently 
transcending  the  authority  which  was  explicitly  delegated  to  the 
executive  department  of  the  government  by  the  Constitution.  Had 
he  decided  not  to  act,  or  even  had  he  hesitated  too  long,  the  IMis- 
sissippi  River  might  still  be  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States  and  the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson  would  have  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  weakest  in  its  history. 

With  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  all  that  part  of  Oklahoma  east 
of  the  100th  meridian  became  a part  of  the  public  domain  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  all,  there  were  thirteen  states  and 
parts  of  states  formed  from  the  territory  included  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  Of  these,  the  first  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  was 
Louisiana,  which  became  a state  in  1812,  while  Oklahoma,  which 
was  the  last,  was  not  admitted  into  full  fellowship  as  a member  of 
the  Union'until  1907,  ninety-five  years  later. 

The  price  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  Province  of  Louisi- 
ana was  $15,000,000  besides  the  assumption  of  claims  against  France 
to  the  amount  of  $3,750,000  more.  Thus  the  whole  area  of  1,160,577 
square  miles  was  purchased  for  approximately  $15.50  per  square 
mile,  or  a trifle  over  two  and  one-half  cents  per  acre.  At  that 
rate  the  64,212  square  miles  of  Oklahoma  which  were  included  in 
the  Province  of  Louisiana  cost  the  government  of  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  $995,714. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


EARLY  AMERICAN  EXPLORATIONS 

The  duly  authorized  representatives  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  took  formal  possession  of  New  Orleans,  December 
2CC1803,  and  of  St.  Louis,  MarclplO,  1804.  At  that  time  the  people 
of  the  United  States  had  gathered  very  complete  and  accurate 
information  concerning  the  geography  of  the  regions  east  of  the 
Mississippi  but  they  had  very  little  knowledge  of  the  country  to 
the  west  of  that  river,  which  had  then  become  a part  of  their  national 
possessions.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  Americans  had  assumed 
administrative  control  of  the  Louisiana  country.  President  Jefferson 
began  to  plan  for  the  systematic  exploration  of  this  unmapped 
wilderness.  In  fact,  he  had  been  planning  for  a scientific  expedi- 
tion across  the  continent  even  before  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
consequently  he  was  in  a measure  prepared  for  its  organization 
when  the  formalities  incident  to  the  transfer  of  its  sovereignty  had 
been  consummated. 

The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  set  forth  from  St.  Louis,  in 
May,  1804  (only  a little  over  two  months  after  the  occupation  of 
that  place  by  an  American  garrison),  on  the  long  journey  up  the 
Missouri  and  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Columbia.  Two  years  later,  in  1806,  two  exploring  expeditions 
were  planned  for  the  purpose  of  traversing  other  portions  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  One  of  these  was  known  as  “the  Exploring 
Expedition  of  the  Red  River”  and  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
Richard  Sparks  and  consisted  of  forty  men.  It  started  from 
Natchitoches.  June  2,  1806,  to  ascend  the  Red  River  in  boats,  the 
intention  being  to  explore  the  upper  part  of  the  Red  River  valley. 
Eight  weeks  later,  when  the  expedition  had  reached  a point  near 
the  mouth  of  Little  River,  a few  miles  below  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity of  Oklahoma,  it  was  met  by  a force  of  Spanish  troops 
greatly  superior  in  numbers  and  commanded  by  C.apL  Francisco 
Viana,  who  stated  that  he  was  under  orders  to  prevent  the  further 
advance  of  the  Americans.  Very  reluctantly  Captain  Sparks 
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abandoned  the  project  and  the  Red  River  remained  unexplored  by 
the  Americans  for  many  years  longer. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  (1806)  an  expedition  was  organized  at 
St^Lpuis  to  cross  the  Great  Plains  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Colorado.  It  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
Zebulon  M.-Pike^  Second  United  States  Infantry.  Captain  Pike 
visited  the  Osage  Indians  in  Missouri  and  then  marched  north- 
westward to  the  village  of  the  Pawnees  on  the  Republican  River, 
near  the  northern  boundary  of  Kansas.  After  inducing  the  Pawnees 
to  lower  a Spanish  flag,  which  had  been  left  there  by  the  commander 
of  an  expedition  from  Santa  Fe  only  a few  weeks  before,  and  raise 
an  American  flag  in  its  stead.  Captain  Pike  marched  southward 
toward  the  Arkansas  River,  which  was  reached  at  a point  near 
Great  Bend.,  There  he  detached  Lieut.  James  B.  Wilkinson,  with 
five  enlisted  men,  for  the  purpose  of  descending  the  Arkansas  to 
its  mouth.  The  rest  of  the  command  proceeded  toward  the  Rocky 
Mountains  under  the  command  of  Captain  Pike,  marching  directly 
up  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas.  It  was  the  plan  of  the  commander 
to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Red  River  on  his  way  back  from  the 
mountains  but,  having  lost  his  bearings,  he  was  arrested  in  the 
mountains  of  Northern  New  Mexico  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
and,  after  having  been  held  as  a prisoner  for  more  than  a year, 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Lieutenant  Wilkinson’s  party  constructed  two  canoes,  one  by 
hollowing  out  a cottonwood  log  and  the  other  by  stretching  buffalo 
and  elk  skins  over  a frame-work  of  poles.  In  these  crude  craft  they 
essayed  to  navigate  the  uncertain  waters  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  in 
that  late  autumn  season  when,  like  all  rivers  of  the  plains,  it  was  at 
a low  stage.  Embarking  near  the  present  town  of  Great^Bend^- 
October  28,  1806,  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  the  boats  after 
one  day’s  effort.  The  party  then  traveled  afoot  for  some  days, 
following  the  course  of  the  river  on  the  south  side.  Finally,  at  a 
l^oiiit  which  was  probably  below  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas 
River,  new  canoes  were  fashioned  by  hollowing  out  cottonwood 
logs  and  from  thence  the  journey  was  made  by  water.  The  nar- 
rative of  Lieutenant  Wiljdnson’s  voyage  down  the  Arkansas  is 
filled  with  interesting  details,  including  mention  of  the  principal 
tributary  streams,  the  mouths  of  which  were  noticed  as  he  passed. 
He  mentioned  the  falls  of  the  Arkansas  (Webbers  Falls),  the  per- 
pendicular height  of  which  was  stated  to  be  seven  feet  at  that  time. 
He  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Poteau  River,  which  marks  the  eastern 
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Captain  Pike’s  Letter 

Letter  written  at  the  Osage  Towns,  in  Missouri,  September  1, 
1806,  by  Lieut.  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  United  States  Army,  to  the  Great 
Chief  of  the  Osages,  then  living  on  tlie  Arkansas  River,  in  Oklalioma. 
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boundary  of  Oklahoma,  on  the  31st  of  December,  and  ended  his 
voyage  at  New  Orleans  some  weeks  later4 

Other  Exploring  Expeditions 

The  practical  failure  of  the  Sparks  Red  River  expedition  and 
the  disaster  which  befell  the  Pike  expedition  put  an  end  to  the 


George  C.  Sibley 


further  exploration  of  the  region  which  included  Oklahoma,  for  the 
time  being,  at  least.  The  next  representative  of  the  United  States 
government  who  penetrated  the  western  wilderness  far  enough  to 
come  within  the  borders  of  Oklahoma  was  George  C.  Sibley,  who 


^ Lieut.  James  B.  Wilkinson,  Second  United  States  Infantry, 
was  a son  of  Gen.  James  Wilkinson,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Western  Division  of  the  United  States  Army  at  the  time  this  expedi- 
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was  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Osage,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Mr. 
Sibley  accompanied  a band  of  Osage  Indians  to  the  plains  of 
Central  Kansas,  where  they  went  to  hunt  buffalo.  Thence  he 
journeyed  south  across' the  Arkansas  to  the  valleys  of  the  Salt  Fork 
(Nescatunga)  and  the  Cimarron,  where  he  visited  and  inspected  the 
salt  plains  which  are  now  included  in  the  government  saline  reser- 
vations in  Northern  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Sibley  wrote  an  interesting 
account  of  the  trip  and  his  experiences  and  observations  but,  ex- 
cepting quotations  made  therefrom  by  other  travelers  of  that  period, 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  published.-  His  visit  to  Oklahoma 
was  made  in  1810. 


Major  Long’s  Expeditions 

Maj.  Stephen  H.  Long,  United  States  Topographical  Engineers, 
commanded  an  expedition  which  explored  the  southern  part  of 
Arkansas  and  across  the  Louisiana  border  to  the  Red  River,  in 
1817.  He  then  ascended  the  Red  River  as  far  as  the  confluence  of 
the  Kiamitia,  which  last  mentioned  stream  he  ascended  to  its  source, 
crossing  thence  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Poteau.  Following  the 
Poteau  to  its  mouth,  he  selected  a site  for  a military  post,  which 
was  occupied  shortly  afterward  by  troops  under  the  command  of 


tion  Avas  dispatched.  General  Wilkinson  was  implicated  in  the 
plans  and  schemes  of  Aaron  Burr,  so  the  trip  of  his  son,  down 
the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  through  Northeastern  Oklahoma,  at  that 
particular  time  and  under  General  Wilkinson’s  orders,  Avas  perhaps 
doubly  significant.  Lieutenant  Wilkinson  was  subsequently  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  captain,  which  rank  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1813. 

2 George  C.  Sibley  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1782,  his  father. 
Dr.  John  Sibley,  having  been  a surgeon  in  the  Continental  Army. 
Most  of  George  C.  Sibley’s  early  life  was  spent  in  North  Carolina. 
He  entered  the  Indian  service  as  a clerk  at  Fort  Osage,  Missouri, 
in  1807,  and  was  made  agent  later.  His  father  was  Indian  agent 
in  Louisiana  at  the  same  time.  In  1825,  Mr.  Sibley  was  commis- 
sioned by  President  John  Quincy  Adams  as  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  survey  and  establish  a road  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Mexican 
settlements  on  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  and  also  to  negotiate  such  trea- 
ties Avith  the  Indian  tribes  as  might  be  necessary.  After  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life,  he  settled  on  a farm  near  St.  Charles,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  became  a founder  and  patron  of  Lindenwood  Col- 
lege for  young  women,  which  is  still  in  a flourishing  condition. 
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]Maj.  William  Bradford,  of  the  Rifle  Regiment,  under  whose  direc- 
tion Fort  Smith  was  established.^ 

In  1820  IMajor  Long  ascended  the  Missouri  River  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Platte.  He  then  followed  the  course  of  the  Platte  to  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Thence  he  marched  southward  to 
the  Arkansas  River,  where  a part  of  the  expeditionary  force  was 
detached  under  the  command  of  Capt.  J.  R.  Bell,  an  artillery  officer, 
to  descend  the  Arkansas  and  meet  Major  Long  at  Fort  Smith. 
Major  Long  then  continued  his  journey  in  a southerly  direction 
until  he  came  to  the  valley  of  the  Canadian  River,  in  Eastern  New 
Mexico.  This,  he  presumed  to  be  the  headwaters  of  the  Red  River 
of  Louisiana,  which  Captain  Pike  had  planned  to  explore  fifteen 
years  before.  He  therefore  followed  the  course  of  the  Canadian 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Arkansas  before  he  discovered  his  mis- 
take. His  joiarney  across  Oklahoma  was  made  during  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  1820,  following  the  divide  between  the 
Canadian  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  most  of  the  way. 

Like  Major  Long,  Captain  Bell’s  detachment  traveled  with 
saddle  horses  and  pack  animals.  The  route  followed  was  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River  all  the  way.  His  journal  is  even 
more  interesting  than  that  of  Major  Long  because  it  includes  more 
in  the  way  of  detail  and  incident.  He  saw  small  fields  of  corn  along 
the  valley  in  Oklahoma  which  he  presumed  to  have  been  planted 
and  cultivated  by  the  Osage  Indians.  He  also  tells  of  visiting  the 
trading  post  of  Hugh  Glenn,  which  was  situated  on  the  Verdigris 
River,  a mile  above  its  mouth.  Unfortunately,  three  of  the  soldiers 
of  his  command  deserted,  each  taking  one  of  his  best  horses,  and, 
what  was  a much  more  serious  loss,  the  saddle-bags  which  con- 
tained much  of  the  data,  scientific  notes  and  other  important  infor- 
mation which  had  been  gathered  and  recorded  by  the  expedition. 
Captain  Bell  arrived  at  Fort  Smith  several  days  in  advance  of 
IMajor  Long. 

Nuttall’s  Travels  in  Oklahoma 

Thomas  Nuttall,  the  English  naturalist,  ascended  the  Arkansas 
River  to  Fort  Smith  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  of  1819. 

3 The  report  of  Major  Long’s  Expedition  through  Southern 
Arkansas,  Northern  Louisiana  and  Southeastern  Oklahoma,  in  1817, 
unfortunately  has  never  been  published  with  those  of  his  other 
explorations  in  the  West,  though  a number  of  references  are  made  to 
it  and  the  route  traversed  is  indicated  on  the  general  map  which 
accompanied  the  published  report  of  the  other  expeditions. 
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After  spending  several  weeks  at  the  post,  he  accompanied  a military 
expedition  to  the  valley  of  the  Red  River.  The  expeditionary  force 
consisted  of  one  company  of  soldiers  and  was  under  the  command 
of  Maj.  William  Bradford,  who  was  the  post  commandant  at  Fort 
Smith.  The  route  followed  was  in  a southwesterly  direction,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Poteau  and  thence  across  the  divide  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Kiamitia,  the  valley  of  which  was  then  followed  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Red  River.  Major  Bradford  organized  and  led 
this  expedition  in  compliance  with  orders  of  the  War  Department 
directing  him  to  expell  all  white  people  found  living  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Osages,  the  Kiamitia  River  being  its  eastern  boundary 
in  the  region  which  was  tributary  to  the  Red  River.  A number  of 
families  had  formed  a settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kiamitia, 
even  at  that  early  day.  Nuttall  did  not  regard  them  very  favorably, 
stating  that  many  of  them  were  fugitives  from  justice  in  the  states, 
“such  as  have  forfeited  the  esteem  of  civilized  society”  and,  further- 
more, that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  they  were  disloyal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  When  thus  required  to  move  on  by 
military  force,  they  crossed  over  the  Red  River  into  the  Spanish 
dominions,  going  in  the  direction  of  San  Antonio. 

Nuttall  spent  much  of  his  time  gathering  botanical  specimens 
and  observing  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  this  region.  Becoming 
separated  from  the  troops,  he  remained  nearly  three  weeks  in  the 
country  along  the  lower  valley  of  the  Kiamitia.  He  saw  herds  of 
buffalo  and  of  wild  horses  in  Southeastern  Oklahoma  during  the 
course  of  this  trip  and  found  other  kinds  of  wild  game,  especially 
deer,  very  plentiful.  He  also  stated  that  the  Mexican  wild  hog 
(peccary)  was  reported  to  he  quite  common  in  the  valley  of  the 
Red  River,  a few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kiamitia. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  several  weeks  after  his  return  from 
the  Red  River  country,  Mr.  Nuttall  took  passage  on  a boat  which 
was  bound  up  the  Arkansas  to  the  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Verdigris.  His  description  of  the,  trip  up  the  river  is  interesting. 
Many  objects  in  the  line  of  landmarks  are  mentioned,  such  as  the 
cliff-buttressed  hill  upon  which  Port  Coffee  wms  built  fifteen  years 
later,  the  distant  views  of  Sugar  Loaf  and  Cavaniol  Mountains,  the 
mouths  of  the  Canadian  and  Illinois  rivers,  the  falls  of  the  Arkansas 
(Webbers  Palls), and  the  Charbonierre  Cliff  (the  ledge  at  the 

^ Nuttall  found  the  falls  of  the  Arkansas  to  be  but  three  feet 
high,  which  was  four  feet  less  than  they  were  when  Wilkinson 
passed  that  way,  thirteen  years  before. 
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western  end  of  the  Frisco  Railway  bridge  across  the  Arkansas) 
near  Muskogee. 

Several  days  after  his  arrival  at  the  trading  post,  Mr.  Nuttall 
set  forth  with  two  companions  to  ascend  the  Grand  River  (or 
Six  Bull,  as  it  was  often  called  in  those  days)  in  a canoe,  their  desti- 
nation being  the  salt  works  at  a certain  saline  spring  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  about  fifty  miles  above  its  eonfiuence  with  the 
Arkansas.  This  salt  spring  is  located  about  seven  miles  southeast 
.of  the  Town  of  Chouteau,  in  the  southern  part  of  Mayes  County, 
and  near  the  site  of  the  Union  Mission,  Avhich  was  established  the 
following  3'-ear.°  From  thence  Nuttall  returned,  afoot  and  alone, 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Verdigris. 

Three  weeks  after  his  return  from  the  salt  works,  with  but  a 
single  companion,  he  started  to  visit  the  valley  of  the  Cimarron, 
the  route  leading  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Deep  Fork  of  the 
Canadian,  through  the  counties  of  Muskogee,  Okmulgee  and  Creek. 
He  was  taken  seriously  ill  during  the  course  of  this  trip  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  finally  succeeded  in  returning  to 
Bougie’s  trading  post  after  an  absence  of  a month.  From  thence 
he  floated  down  the  Arkansas,  in  a canoe,  to  Fort  Smith. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  Nuttall ’s  narrative  is  his 
suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  a large  city  at  or 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  and  Verdigris  rivers  with  the 
Arkansas.  The  fulfillment  of  his  vision  in  that  regard  is  seen  in 
the  growing  metropolis  which  bears  the  name  of  Muskogee. 


® Nuttall  found  the  salt  works  practically  abandoned  as  the 
result  of  the  death  of  the  principal  owner,  whose  name  was  Camp- 
bell, and  who  had  been  murdered  by  his  business  partner  only  a 
few  weeks  before.  Major  Long’s  map  shows  the  location  of  Camp- 
bell’s salt  works  as  described  in  the  text.  The  following  year,  Capt. 
J.  R.  Bell  visited  the  salt  works  of  a man  by  the  name  of  Bean,  on 
the  Illinois  River,  who  stated  that  he  was  about  to  install  salt  kettles 
which  had  been  used  on  the  Neosho  (or  Grand),  presumably  at  the 
Campbell  salt  Avorks. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  FIRST  MILITARY  POSTS 
Fort  Smith 

As  already  stated,  the  site  for  a military  post  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Poteau  was  selected  by  Maj.  Stephen  H.  Long,  in  1817..  Shortly 
afterward  the  post  was  established  and  formally  occupied  by  troops 
under  the  command  of  Maj.  William  Bradford,^  of  the  Rifle  Regi- 
ment. The  first  troops  that  arrived  belonged  to  a company  that 
came  from  old  Fort  Adams,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  where  they 
had  been  stationed  immediately  after  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  in 
which  they  had  participated  only  a little  over  two  years  before. 
The  site  selected  for  the  post  was  promontory  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Poteau  and  the  Arkansas.  The  face  of  this  rocky  bluff  or  low 
cliff  was  covered  with  mosses  and  ferns,  thus  forming  an  object 
of  such  beauty  that  the  early  French  voyageurs  had  named  it 
Belle  Point.  The  ground  above  and  back  of  this  cliff  was  covered 
with  a heavy  growth  of  forest  trees. 

The  new  post  was  typical  of  the  frontier  fortifications  of  that 
day,  consisting  of  a ten-foot  palisaded  enclosure  of  heavy,  bullet- 
proof pickets,  with  loop-holes  for  defensive  fire,  and  with  block- 
houses at  the  salient  angles,  while  a cannon  was  set  in  the  center  to 
command  the  gate.  Within  this  enclosure  were  barracks  and  of- 
ficers’ quarters,  buildings  for  quartermaster  and  commissary  stores, 
guard-house  and  other  necessary  structures,  all  built  of  heavy  hewed 
logs.  The  post  was  named  Port  Smith,  in  honor  of  Col.  Thomas  A. 
Smith,  of  the  Rifle  Regiment.  It  was  continuously  garrisoned  until 


1 Maj.  William  Bradford  was  appointed  from  Kentucky  as  a 
captain  in  the  Seventeenth  United  States  Infantry,  in  1812.  Two 
years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  major.  In  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  regular  army  at  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Rifle  Regiment,  of  which  he  became  major,  in 
1818.  In  1821  he  was  transferred  back  to  the  infantry  arm  of  the 
service,  where  he  continued  until  his  resignation  in  1824.  Of  his 
life  subsequent  to  that  time,  nothing  is  known. 

Fol.  1—4 
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183i,  wlien  it  was  abandoned,  the  garrison  being  transferred  to 
Fort  Coffee.  In  1838  it  was  reoccnpied  and  then  plans  were  made 
for  the  building  of  a more  modern  fortification. 

Forts  Gibson  and  Towson 

Forts  Gibson  and  Towson  were  established  respectively  in  April 
and  I\Iay,  1824,  by  Col.  Matthew  Arbuclde,-  of  the  Seventh  United 
States  Infantry,  and  were  garrisoned  by  detachments  of  troops 


Matthew  Arbuckle 


from  that  regiment.  Fort  Gibson,  or  Cantonment  Gibson,  as  it 
was  called  during  its  earlier  existence,  was  named  in  honor  of  Col. 
George  Gibson,  then  and  for  many  years  afterward  the  head  of 
the  subsistence  department  of  the  United  States  Army.  Canton- 

2 Matthew  Arbuckle  was  born  in  Greenbrier  County  (West) 
Virginia,  in  1776.  He  entered  the  United  States  Army  as  an  ensign 
in  1799,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1806  and  to  that 
of  major  in  1812.  At  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  1815,  he  served 
as  an  aide  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  He  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  in  1820,  and  ten  years 
later  was  brevetted  brigadier  general.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
military  forces  in  the  eastern  part  of  Oklahoma  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  being  transferred  to  Fort  Jessup,  Louisiana,  about  1842;  in 
1845  he  was  again  transferred,  being  stationed  at  Fort  Smith,  where 
he  was  in  command  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1851. 
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ment  Towson  was  named  in  honor  of  Col.  Nathan  Towson,  who 
subsequently  became  a general  officer  in  the  army. 

The  site  of  Fort  Gibson  was  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Grand 
River,  a few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that  stream.  Like  Fort 
Smith,  it  was  a typical  frontier  military  post  of  that  period,  with 
a palisaded  enclosure  of  stout  pickets,  heavy,  log-walled  block- 
houses at  diagonally  opposite  angles,  with  log-walled  quarters, 
barracks,  and  other  buildings  inside  the  enclosure.  The  site  was 
a beautiful  one,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Grand  River.  It  was 
the  station  of  regimental  headquarters.  Colonel  Arbuekle  being  in 
command  there  for  nearly  twenty  years.  After  the  Mexican  war 
work  was  begun  upon  the  construction  of  the  buildings  for  a new 
post  on  Garrison  Hill,  overlooking  the  site  of  the  original  post. 
Fort  Gibson  was  for  many  years  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  was  near  the  agencies  of  the  Cherokee,  Osage  and 
Creek  tribes  and  was  the  center  of  much  of  the  official  and  social 
life  of  the  old  Indian  Territory.  The  Town  of  Fort  Gibson  per- 
petuates its  name  on  the  map  of  Oklahoma. 

The  site  of  Fort  Towson  was  in  the  Red  River  country,  about 
ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kiamitia.  Unlike  Forts  Gibson  and 
Smith,  its  buildings  were  largely  constructed  of  stone,  only  the 
upper  parts  of  its  walls  being  of  logs.  The  buildings  were  arranged 
in  a manner  as  to  form  a quadrangular  enclosure,  however.  This 
difference  in  the  material  used  in  construction  may  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  placed  so  close  to  the  Red  River,  which 
marked  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  at  that 
time.  It  was  continuously  garrisoned  until  1854,  when  it  was 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  establishment  of  Fort  Arbuekle,  to 
which  post  its  garrison  was  transferred.^ 

Military  roads  were  surveyed  and  laid  out  by  Lieut.  B.  L.  E. 
Bonneville,  of  the  Seventh  Infantry,  between  Fort  Smith  and  Forts 
Towson  and  Gibson,  and  large  warehouses  were  built  at  Fort  Smith 
for  the  storing  of  goods  and  supplies  consigned  to  those  posts.  For 

3 On  May  28,  1854,  within  three  days  of  the  time  specified  in  the 
orders  for  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Towson,  a violent  wind  storm 
or  tornado  swept  over  it  and  completely  wrecked  several  of  the 
buildings.  The  post  was  therefore  practically  in  ruins  when  the 
garrison  marched  away.  During  the  Civil  war,  detachments  of  the 
Confederate  Army  were  sometimes  encamped  at  the  ruined  post. 
The  Town  of  Fort  Towson,  in  Choctaw  County,  preserves  the  name 
in  the  geography  of  Oklahoma. 
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some  years  after  the  establishment  of  Port  Gibson,  Fort  Smith  was 
the  actual  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Arkansas.  These  two 
roads  were  the  first  of  the  permanent  highways,  or  trails,  which 
are  of  historic  interest  to  the  people  of  Oklahoma  now. 


CHAPTER  IX 


COMMERCfAL  RELATIOx\S 
The  Fur  Trade 


The  trade  with  the  Indians,  especially  in  furs,  robes  and  pelts, 
continned  to  be  the  principal  industry  followed  by  the  few  white 
men  who  lived  or  sojourned  within  the  hounds  of  the  present  State 
of  Oklahoma  dnring  this  period.  However,  toward  the  end  of  the 
period,  English-speaking  Americans  came  to  divide  the  privilege 
with  the  Creole  Frenchmen  who  had  previously  held  a monopoly 
of  this  trade.  The  Chouteau  trading  post,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished on  the  Grand  River  during  the  last  decade  of  the  previous 
period,  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  center  of  the  industry.^ 

AYhile  it  is  not  improbable  that  American  trappers  and  traders 
began  to  visit  the  Arkansas  River  region  within  a few  years  after 
the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  American  jurisdiction,  it  was  not  until 
after  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  that  they  made 
any  organized  effort  to  embark  in  trade  in  this  field.  The  first 
trading  post  to  be  established  in  Oklahoma  by  Americans  was  that 
of  French  and  Riitherford,^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Verdigris  River. 


^ Although  the  trading  post  on  the  Grand  River  was  owned  by 
the  Chouteau  brothers  of  St.  Louis,  its  active  management  was  for 
many  years  in  the  hands  of  superintendents,  or,  as  the  Creole  en- 
gagees  or  trappers  called  them,  “les  bourgeois.”  The  last  of  these 
was  Joseph  Revard,  who  was  killed  by  a band  of  Western  Cherokees 
from  Arkansas,  about  1818  or  1819.  This  was  during  the  era  of 
hostilities  between  the  Osages  and  the  Western  Cherokees.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Osages  in  their  predatory  attacks  upon  the  Cherokees 
was  believed  by  the  latter  to  be  largely  due  to  the  counsel  and  sup- 
port of  Revard  and  a party  of  Cherokee  warriors  wms  accordingly 
made  Tip  for  the  express  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  Grand  River 
and  making  w’ay  with  him,  which  was  promptly  done.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Col.  Auguste  P.  Chouteau,  who  remained  in  active  control 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  nearly  twenty  years  later. 

- Of  the  senior  member  of  this  firm,  French,  not  much  is  known], 
though  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a Kentuckian  and  to  have  been 
a man  of  mature  years  at  that  time.  The  junior  member  of  the 
firm,  Samuel  Morton  Rutherford,  was  born  in  Goochland  County, 
Virginia,  March  31,  1797.  His  parents  migrated  to  the  vicinity  of 
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This  enterprise  was  undertaken  in  1817,  apparently  at  the  same  time 
with,  or  immediately  after,  the  establishment  of  the  military  post  at 
Fort  Smith.  Just  how  this  venture  was  regarded  by  the  Chouteaus, 


Samuel  M.  Rutherford 


who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a virtual  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the 
Osages  in  the  region  of  the  Arkansas,  not  even  a tradition  remains. 


Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1805.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  enlisted 
in  Colonel  Ralston’s  Regiment  of  Tennessee  volunteers,  with  which 
organization  he  participated  in  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  January 
8,  1815.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  military  service  he  re- 
mained at  New  Orleans  until  the  beginning  of  1817,  when,  in  com- 
pany with  French,  he  ascended  the  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  rivers 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Verdigris  where  a trading  post  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  traffic  with  the  Osage  Indians.  French  and 
Rutherford  remained  in  the  business  at  that  place  for  two  years  and 
then  sold  their  establishment  to  Glenn  and  Pryor.  Young  Ruther- 
ford then  settled  in  Arkansas.  He  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Clark 
County,  at  its  organization  in  1819,  serving  as  such  until  1823.  He 
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It  is  reasonable  to  presume,  however,  that  s\ich  an  invasion  of  their 
trade  territory  was  not  pleasing  to  them  and  it  is  jnst  possible  that 
there  may  have  been  some  conflict  between  the  'rival  interests  thus 
involved,  resulting  in  the  final  sale  of  the  French  and  Rutherford 
trading  establishment  to  Hugh  Glenn  ^ and  Nathaniel  Pryor  and. 


then  moved  to  Phillips  County,  where  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  which  position  he  filled  until  1825.  During  the  next 
five  years  he  served  as  sheriff  of  Pulaski  County.  After  represent- 
ing that  county  in  the  Territorial  Legislative  Assembly,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  territorial  treasurer,  which  he  filled  for  three 
years.  From  1836  to  1840  he  was  register  of  the  land  office  at  Little 
Rock  and,  at  the  election  held  in  the  last  mentioned  year,  he  was 
chosen  as  a presidential  elector  on  the  Van  Buren  ticket.  In  the 
spring  of  1846,  President  James  K.  Polk  commissioned  him  as  su- 
perintendent of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  district  embracing  the  five 
civilized  tribes,  his  duties  including  also  those  of  tribal  agent  of  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  While  holding  this  position  he  resided 
at  Skullaville,  where  the  Choetaw-Chickasaw  agency  was  located. 
Being  a strong  party  man,  he  promptly  resigned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  administration  of  President  Taylor,  in  1849,  and  Avas  relieved 
during  the  following  summer.  He  represented  Sebastian  County  in 
the  Arkansas  Legislature  in  1851  and  served  as  probate  .judge  of 
that  county  from  1854  to  1856.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent James  Buchanan  to  the  position  of  tribal  agent  for  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  and  held  the  same  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war, 
in  1861,  when  he  permanently  retired  from  public  life.  His  death 
occurred  on  his  farm,  near  Fort  Smith,  the  day  after  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  seventy  years,  April  1,  1867. 

3 Hugh  Glenn,  who  was  associated  with  Nathaniel  Pryor  in  the 
fur  trade,  was  a merchant  of  Cincinnati.  He  was  mentioned  by 
Nuttall,  Long  and  Say  in  their  narratives  of  Avestern  travel.  He 
accompanied  Fowler  and  Pryor  on  the  trading  and  trapping  expe- 
dition to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1821-2. 

^ Nathaniel  Pryor,  Kentuckian  and  citizen  of  the  wilderness, 
must  have  been  easily  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  romantic 
figures  ill  Oklahoma  during  this  period  of  its  history.  Though  but 
little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  he  is  believed  to  have  been  born  in 
Kentucky  about  1786,  of  a family  that  had  long  been  regarded  as  a 
prominent  one,  not  only  in  that  state  but  also  in  Virginia.  About 
the  beginning  of  1804,  he  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a private,  along 
Avith  eight  other  young  men  of  good  families,  for  the  purpose  of 
accompanying  Lewis  and  Clark  on  their  memorable  exploring  expe- 
dition across  the  continent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  He 
was  a cousin  of  Serg.  Charles  Floyd,  who  died  while  the  expedition 
was  ascending  the  Missouri  River.  Pryor  returned  with  the  rank 
of  a sergeant  and  was  shortly  afterward  commissioned  an  ensign 
in  the  First  United  States  Infantry,  in  which  capacity  he  Avas  placed 
in  command  of  a detachment  of  troops  which  was  detailed  to  escort 
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moreover,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Cbouteaus  may  have  been 
concerned  in  the  purchase.  About  the  time  that  Glenn  and  Pryor 
entered  the  Indian  trade  on  the  Arkansas  River,  another  trader 


the  ]\Iandan  chief,  Shahaka  (who  had  accompanied  Lewis  and  Clark 
to  Washington)  to  his  home  country  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  En- 
sign Pryor  was  prevented  from  performing  this  mission  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Arikara  Indians,  however.  In  1808  he  was  promoted 
to  a second  lieutenancy  and,  two  years  later,  he  resigned.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  whereabouts  during  the  ensuing  two  years,  though 
it  is  safe  to  infer  that  he  was  somewhere  on  the  frontier.  During 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  he  re-entered  the  military  serv- 
ice, being  commissioned  first  lieutenant  of  the  Forty-fourth 
Infantry  in  August,  1813.  He  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain in  October,  1814,  and  was  discharged  because  of  the  end  of  the 
war,  in  June,  1815.  He  probably  came  West  again  shortly  after- 
ward and  it  is  surmised  that  he  may  have  been  employed  for  a time 
at  Chouteau’s  Trading  Post  on  Grand  River.  If  so,  the  name  of 
Pryor  Creek  (whence  came  that  of  the  Town  of  Pryor)  probably 
dates  from  that  time.  Nuttall  made  mention  of  meeting  him  early 
in  1819  on  the  lower  Arkansas  as  he  was  going  down  with  a cargo 
of  furs  and  pelts  which  had  been  secured  in  trade  with  the  Osages, 
so  it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  in  Oklahoma  the  year  before  he 
joined  with  Glenn  in  buying  out  the  business  of  French  and  Ruther- 
ford. In  1821  he  accompanied  Fowler  and  Glenn  on  a trading  and 
trapping  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  during  the  course  of 
which  he  visited  Santa  Fe.  On  its  return  from  the  mountain  coun- 
try, this  expedition  headed  for  the  frontier  settlements  in  Missouri 
instead  of  retracing  its  course  down  the  Arkansas.  In  Missouri 
Pryor  met  with  the  Patties,  father  and  son,  who  were  just  on  the 
point  of  starting  for  the  Mexican  provinces  and  he  joined  their  ex- 
pedition. He  continued  with  the  Patties  throughout  all  of  their 
w'anderings  until  they  entered  Southern  California,  in  1828,  where 
all  the  members  of  the  party  were  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the 
suspicious  Mexican  authorities.  After  their  liberation  most  of  the 
members  of  tbe  party  remained  in  California,  Pryor  among  the 
number.  In  1836  he  was  granted  a certificate  of  long  residence  and 
good  character,  after  which  he  married  a lady  wdio  was  a member 
of  a prominent  Spanish  family.  In  1846  he  commanded  a company 
of  artillery  in  the  uprising  which  helped  to  end  the  dominion  of 
Mexico  over  California  and  ultimately  led  to  its  annexation  to  the' 
United  States.  He  died  at  Los  Angeles  in  1850.  When  the  Western 
Cherokees  first  moved  from  Arkansas  to  the  valley  of  the 
Grand  River,  in  1829,  they  are  said  to  have  found  a number  of 
well  bred  race  horses  in  the  possession  of  some  of  the  Frencli  trad- 
ers at  Chouteau’s  Trading  Post  and  among  some  of  the  mixed-blood 
French-Osage  people,  the  original  stock  of  which  was  said  to  have 
been  brought  there  from  Kentucky  by  Captain  Pryor  while  he  was 
living  in  that  country.  It  is  probable  that  he  contracted  a marriage 
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api)eared  in  tlie  i^erson  of  Charles  Bougie/’  a Preneh  Creole  who 
was  a resitleul  of  Arkansas  Post.  He  built  a trading  establishment, 
near  that  of  Glenn  and  Pryor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Verdigris 
River.'’ 

One  of  the  earliest  American  exjieditions  across  the  plains  to 
tlie  Rocky  ^Mountains  was  that  of  Fowler,  Glenn  and  Pryor,  which 
(Set  forth  from  Fort  Smith  in  the  month  of  September,  1821,  to 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  and  trapping.  The  route  of  this  expedition  led 
across  the  northeastern  part  of  Oklahoma.  The  party  returned 
l)y  the  route  which  afterward  became  known  as  the  Santa  Fe  road, 
ending  the  journey  in  Western  jMissouri,  the  following  year. 

In  1822  a trader  by  the  name  of  John  McKnight  established  a 
stockade  post  near  the  North  Canadian  River  (on  the  south  side), 
l^robablj^  within  the  present  limits  of  Oklahoma  County.  Al- 
though he  was  an  experienced  frontiersman,  he  was  surprised  and 
treacherously  slain  by  the  Comanche  Indians  shortly  afterwartL^ 


River  Navigation 

The  rivers  formed  practically  the  only  avenues  of  communica- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  also  the  sole  means  of  trans- 
portation. In  addition  to  the  bateaux  and  canoes  which  had  been 
employed  for  travel  by  water  from  the  time  of  the  first  French 
exploration,  keel-boats  came  into  more  or  less  common  use  for  the 
transportation  of  merchandise,  furs,  robes  and  commodities  of 
considerable  weight  and  bulk.'^  These  keel-boats  were  towed  up- 


while  living  among  the  Osages  as  the  Pryor  family,  which  is  now 
a prominent  one  among  the  Osage  people,  is  said  to  trace  descent 
from  him. 

^ Charles  Bougie  (or  Bogy)  was  a native  of  Kaskasia,  who  came 
to  Arkansas  Post  with  the  first  garrison  of  American  troops,  in  1804. 
Niittall  described  him  as  a courtly,  well  preserved  gentleman  of 
seventy  when  he  met  him  in  1819. 

According  to  Jacob  Fowler’s  journal,  Glenn’s  trading  post 
was  situated  on  the  Verdigris,  a mile  above  its  mouth,  while  other 
trading  post  (presumably  that  of  Bougie)  was  located  at  the  rapids, 
several  miles  further  up  stream. 

' Gregg’s  “Commerce  of  the  Prairies,’’  Vol.  II,  pp.  23-24. 

® The  keel-boat  was  usually  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  long 
and  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  beam.  The  keelson  extended  from  stem 
to  stern.  It  was  a staunch  vessel,  well  modeled,  sharp  liow  and  stern, 
and  built  by  skilful  workmen  after  the  most  approved  methods  of 
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stream  much  of  the  way  by  men  who  walked  on  shore  or  waded  in 
the  shallow  water  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  while  others  used  oars 
or  poles  to  aid  in  propelling  the  craft  against  the  current.  The 
first  troops  who  came  to  Fort  Smith  were  transported  by  keel-boat, 
as  were  the  supplies  for  that  post  until  the  steamboats  began  to  ply 
the  river.  It  is  probable  that  keel-boats  also  ascended  Grand  River 
as  far  as  Chouteau’s  trading  post,  seventy-five  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  that  stream,  though  it  was  necessary  to  time  such  voyages 
in  seasons  when  the  river  was  at  a favorable  stage.  Such  voyages 
were  slow  and  tedious,  the  progress  up  stream,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  seldom  being  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  per  day. 

The  first  steamboat  arrived  at  Fort  Smith  in  1820.  From  that 


shipcraft  of  that  day.  Such  a boat  had  a carrying  capacity  of  ten 
to  twenty  tons,  a draft  of  thirty  inches  light,  and  cost,  usually  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000.  Ainidship  was  the  cabin,  extending  four  or  five 
feet  above  the  hull,  in  which  was  stored  the  cargo  of  Indian  mer- 
chandise. On  each  side  of  the  cabin  was  a narrow  walk,  called  by 
the  French  voyageurs  “passe-a-vant,”  on  which  the  boatmen 
walked  in  pushing  the  boat  along  with  poles.  The  appliances  used 
for  ascending  the  river  were  the  cordelle,  the  pole,  the  oar  and  the 
sail.  The  cordelle  was  a line,  sometimes  300  yards  long,  which  was 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  mast  erected  in  the  center  of  the  boat. 
The  boat  was  pulled  by  this  line  by  a long  string  of  twenty  or  thirty 
men,  who  walked  on  the  shore.  When  an  obstacle  was  encountered 
which  prevented  the  men  from  walking  along  the  bank,  the  line 
was  made  fast  to  some  object  on  shore  and  she  was  advanced  by  the 
men  on  board  who  pulled  on  the  line.  This  process  was  called 
“warping.”  There  were  shallow  places  along  the  river  where  it 
became  necessary  to  use  poles.  The  oars  came  into  use  when  it 
became  necessary  to  cross  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other. 
* * * The  crew  of  a keel-boat  was  called  a “brigade,”  and  fre- 

quently consisted  of  as  many  as  a hundred  men,  although  this  num- 
ber included  many  trappers  and  hunters  who  were  not  regular  boat- 
men. They  went  well  armed  and  every  boat  carried  on  her  bow 
a small  cannon  called  a “swivel.”  The  captain  of  the  boat,  called 
the  “patron,”  did  the  steering.  His  assistant,  called  the  “bosse- 
man,  ” stood  at  the  bow,  pole  in  hand,  and  gave  directions  to  the 
men  at  the  cordelle.  It  was  necessary  that  these  officers  should  be 
men  of  great  energy,  physical  strength  and  personal  courage, 
s # * boatmen  employed  on  these  voyages  were  French 

Canadians  and  Creoles.  * * * The  rations  furnished  consisted 

of  pork  and  beans  and  lye  hominy'  and  from  this  allowance  pork 
was  cut  off  when  game  could  be  procured  by  the  hunters.  There 
was  no  coffee  and  no  bread. — Phil  E.  Chaijpell,  Vol.  IX,  “Kansas 
Historical  Society  Collections,”  pp.  71-72. 
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time  on,  steam  navigation  played  an  important  part  in  the  life  and 
affairs  of  the  Indian  Territory,  until  the  coming  of  the  first  rail- 
road. As  already  stated.  Fort  Smith  continued  to  he  regarded  as 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Arkansas  River  for  some  years,  but, 
later  on,  many  of  the  steamboats  extended  their  voyages  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Grand  River,  which  they  ascended  to  the  boat  land- 
ing at  Fort  Gibson. 


CHAPTER  X 


INDIAN  MISSIONS 
The  First  IMission  Stations 

In  1820  the  first  mission  and  school  among  the  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa was  established,  for  the  Osages,  in  the  valley  of  the  Grand 
(or  Neosho)  River,  in  the  southern  part  of  what  is  now  Mayes 
County.  It  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Foreign 
Missionary  Sociptvl  and  was  called  the  Union  Mission.  Its  loca- 


^ The  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  organized  in  New 
York  City,  July  25,  1817,  by  tbe  joint  action  of  representatives  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  Dutch  Reformed  churches.  May  5,  1819,  this 
society  sent  Rev.  Epaphrus  Chapman  and  Mr.  Job  P.  Vinal  on  a 
tour  of  exploration  west  of  the  Mississippi,  Avith  instruction  to 
select  a site  for  a mission  among  the  Western  Cherokees,  then  living 
in  Arkansas.  Finding  that  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  had  already  arranged  to  plant  a mission 
among  the  Western  Cherokees,  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Vinal  pushed 
on  up  the  Valley  of  the  Arkansas,  to  the  eastern  part  of  ivhat  is  now 
Oklahoma,  Avhere  they  visited  the  Osages  who  then  lived  in  the 
lower  valleys  of  the  Grand  and  Verdigris  rivers.  Among  the  em- 
ployes and  engagees  at  Chouteau’s  trading  post  were  a number  of 
men  who  had  married  Avomen  of  the  Osage  Tribe,  some  of  these 
unions  having  occurred  before  the  Osages  left  Missouri,  more  than 
tAventy  years  before  this  time.  A number  of  the  mixed-blood  people 
of  this  Freneh-Osage  parentage  had  formed  a settlement  near  the 
mouth  of  Chouteau  Creek  and  it  is  believed  that  some  of  them  en- 
couraged Mr.  Chapman  to  locate  his  mission  station  in  their  neigh- 
borhood so  that  their  children  might  have  an  opportunity  to  attend 
school.  The  original  staff  of  the  Union  Mission  was  organized  in 
New  York  City,  Avhence  the  members  took  their  departure  for  the 
West,  April  20,  1820.  Mr.  Vinal  had  died  at  Fort  Smith  the  fall 
before,  according  to  Nuttall,  who  mentioned  the  incident.  The 
party  Avhich  came  west  in  1820  consisted  of  Rev.  Epaphrus  Chap- 
man and  wife.  Rev.  AVilliam  F.  Vaill  and  Avife,  Dr.  Marcus  Palmer, 
six  farmers  and  mechanics,  and  six  young  Avomen  who  Avere  to  serve 
as  teachers  and  assistants.  From  Pittsburgh,  the  journey  Avas  made 
entirely  by  boat.  Loav  water  and  sickness  interfered  greatly  with 
the  progress  of  the  journey,  especially  after  reaching  the  Arkansas. 
Two  of  the  young  Avomen  died  on  the  Avay  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
party  suffered  from  fevers. 
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tiou  was  close  to  the  salt  springs  where  Campbell’s  salt  works  had 
been  operated. 

In  1823  another  nii.ssion  was  established  for  the  Osages  by  the 
same  society,  in  the  valley  of  the  Grand,  near  the  southeast  corner 
of  Craig  County.  It  was  called  the  Hopefield  Mission.  Both  of 


Rums  OF  FoimoATioN  op  ^Mission  Building 


these  mission  stations  were  absorbed  by  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  by  which  they  were  continu- 
ously operated  until  1836,  when  they  were  abandoned  after  the 


iMajor  Long  met  a party  of  missionaries  (nine  men,  eight  women 
and  four  children)  at  Little  Rock,  as  he  passed  down  the  river  in 
the  autumn  of  1820.  They  were  then  detained  by  low  water  and  by 
sickness.  As  that  party  was  bound  for  the  country  of  the  Osages 
it  must  have  been  the  one  destined  for  Union  Mission.  It  was  late 
in  the  year  when  the  destination  was  reached. 

In  1825,  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  made  overtures 
to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  with 
a view  to  consolidating  the  work  of  the  two  agencies.  .After  nego- 
tiations extending  over  more  than  a year,  the  two  missionary  socie- 
ties were  formally  merged,  in  July,  1826,  under  the  name  of  the 
latter,  and,  from  that  time  on,  the  missions  at  Union  and  Hopefield 
were  listed  as  stations  of  the  American  Board.  No  change  was  made 
in  the  mission  staff  but  the  same  were  merely  transferred  to  the 
administrative  control  of  the  American  Board  and  the  two  missions 
continued  to  be  operated  under  such  auspices  until  they  were  both 
abandoned,  in  1836,  as  the  result  of  the  removal  of  the  Osages  from 
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lauds  of  the  surrounding  region  had  Ijeeu  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  new  Cherokee  Reservation  and  the  Osages  liad  removed  north- 
ward into  Kansas.- 


that  region.  An  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  prevailed  at  these  two 
niissions  in  the  summer  and  antiimn  of  1834.  At  Hopefield,  there 
were  sixteen  deaths,  including  that  of  Rev.  William  B.  Montgomery, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  mission. 

- The  site  of  Union  Mission  is  known  and  identified  but  the  last 
vestiges  of  its  buildings  have  abnost  disappeared.  Upon  a wooded 
summit,  near  the  site  of  the  mission  there  are  several  graves.  At 
one  of  these  is  a headstone,  neatCv  chiselled  from  native  stone,  upon 
which  appears  the  following  inscription  ; 

IN 

MEMORY  OF 
EPAPHRUS  CHAPMAN 
WHO  DIED  7 JUNE,  182.5 
AGED  32 

First  Missionary  to  the 
Osages 

Say  among  the  heathen 
the  Lord  reigneth 

The  grave  is  neglected  and  all  hut  forgotten  and  the  headstone  leans 
almost  to  the  point  of  falling  prostrate.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  the  memory  of  this  pioneer  missionary,  who  must  have  been  the 
first  man  of  English  speech  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Oklahoma, 
should  be  worthy  of  more  considerate  attention  by  the  people  of 
Oklahoma. 

Beside  the  grave  of  Epaphrus  Chapman  are  the  graves  of  four 
children  of  David  Redfield,  the  carpenter  of  the  mission.  They 
died  of  cholera  in  1834.  A small,  rough  sandstone,  uncut  and  unin- 
scribed, stands  at  the  head  of  each  little  grave.  Not  far  distant  are 
the  graves  of  several  members  of  the  French-Osage  Settlement.  The 
inscriptions  chiselled  on  the  carefully  cut  stones  at  the  last  men- 
tioned graves  indicate  that  they  were  made  by  skilled  workmen — 
probably  by  one  of  those  who  had  been  brought  to  Fort  Smith  to 
work  on  the  construction  of  the  new  post,  along  about  1839,  or  by 
one  of  those  employed  during  the  course  of  the  erection  of  the  Chero- 
kee seminaries,  ten  or  a dozen  years  later. 

Epaphrus  Chapman  was  from  East  Haddam,  Connecticut. 
IMore  than  half  of  the  original  party  which  accompanied  him  to 
Union  Mission,  in  1820,  were  from  Connecticut ; the  rest  being 
from  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Rev.  William  F.  Vaill,  who  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Chapman  in  the  management  of  the  mission, 
remained  in  charge,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  imtil  1834. 
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During  this  period  there  were  a number  of  mission  stations 
established  among  the  tribes  which  afterward  migrated  to  Okla- 
homa. In  addition  to  those  which  were  inaugurated  and  operated 
under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  IMissions  (Congregational)  there  were  mis- 
sions planted  among  the  people  of  a number  of  the  tribes  by  the 
missionary  societies  of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  denominations. 
IMission  workers  from  practically  all  of  these  church  organizations, 
who  had  been  employed  at  the  various  stations  in  the  southern  states, 
afterward  migrated  to  the  West  when  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws  and 
Chiekasaws  came  to  their  new  reservations  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
The  trials  and  tribulations  of  some  of  these  devoted  mission  workers 
will  be  related  more  fully  in  a subsequent  chapter. 


-)  CHAPTER  XI 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  Osage  Indians  claimed  all 
of  Oklahoma  north  of  the  Canadian  River  and  south  of  that  stream 
they  claimed  to  own  all  of  the  land  lying  west  of  the  Kiamitia. 
East  of  the  Kiamitia  the  country  was  claimed  by  the  Quapaws, 
though  they  seldom  came  into  Oklahoma  and  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  state  was  occupied  at  times  by  bands  of  Caddo  Keeehi  In- 
dians. In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Wichita  Mountains  and  near  the  Red  River,  were  the  Indians  of  the 
Wichita  and  affiliated  tribes.  Roving  over  the  plains  of  the  entire 
western  part  of  the  state  were  the  Comanehes  and  the  Kiowas. 
The  Osages  were  always  at  war  with  all  of  these  tribes  except  the 
Quapaws,  and  though  related  by  ties  of  a common  descent  and 
language,  even  these  they  treated  with  harshness  and  contempt. 

As  early  as  1785,  bands  of  Indians,  belonging  to  several  of  the 
tribes  which  had  been  allied  with  the  British  during  the  American 
Revolution,  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  settled  in  the  Province  of 
Louisiana,  which  then  belonged  to  Spain.  Among  these  were  one 
band  of  Delawares  and  one  of  Shawnees,  both  of  whom  settled  in 
Missouri  for  a time,  and  one  of  Cherokees,  who  settled  in  Arkansas. 
There  were  also  a few  families  of  Choctaws  who  came  to  the  upper 
Red  River  country  about  the  same  time. 

The  Indians  of  all  of  the  tribes  living  east  of  the  Mississippi 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  white  settlements  in  increasing  degree.  In 
the  autumn  of  1808,  a delegation  of  Cherokees  journeyed  from  their 
home  country  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  Northern  Geor- 
gia and  Eastern  Tennessee  to  Washington,  where  they  called  upon 
President  Jefferson  to  ask  his  counsel  and  assistance  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  tribal  affairs.  One  part  of  the  delegation  claimed  to 
represent  those  of  the  Cherokee  people  who  wished  to  follow  the 
ways  of  civilization,  not  only  in  their  manner  of  living  but  also  in 
their  desire  to  organize  their  tribal  government  on  a plan  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  states.  They  therefore  desired  permis- 
sion to  do  so  regardless  of  the  fact  that  others  in  the  tribe  did  not 
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wish  to  join  with  them  in  pursuing  such  a course.  The  rest  of  the 
delegation  expressed  a desire  to  continue  in  the  customs  and  ways 
of  their  fathers.  For  this  reason  and  also  because  game  was  becom- 
ing very  scarce  in  their  countiy,  they  asked  permission  to  move 
to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  After  duly  consid- 
ering lioth  recpiests,  President  Jefferson  replied  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  friendly  to  both  parties  and  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  it  would  gladly  grant  the  requests  of  each  party. 
Permission  was  given  to  those  who  had  expressed  a desire  to  move 
west  to  send  an  exploring  party  for  the  piirpose  of  examining  the 
valleys  of  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers,  within  the  limits  of  what 
afterward  became  the  State  of  Arkansas.  This  was  done  and,  upon 
receiving  a favorable  report  many  Cherokee  families  moved  to  the 
new  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  lands  thus  selected  were 
confirmed  to  the  Western  Cherokees  by  a treaty  entered  into  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1817. 

The  lands  to  which  these  Cherokees  (thenceforth  known  as  the 
Western  Cherokees)  moved  had  long  been  claimed  by  the  Osages, 
who  naturally  regarded  the  newcomers  as  intruders,  so  there  was 
trouble  between  the  two  peoples  almost  from  the  first.  It  was 
mostly  in  the  nature  of  petty  warfare,  the  Osages  making  raids  into 
the  district  occupied  by  the  Cherokees  for  the  purpose  of  stealing 
horses  and  carrying  off  an  occasional  captive,  and  the  Cherokees 
making  swift  and  sure  reprisals.  In  time  the  Cherokees  came  to 
have  such  a wholesome  respect  for  the  prowess  of  the  Cherokee 
warriors  that  they  became  desirous  of  having  a strip  of  territory 
betw'een  their  own  country  and  the  Cherokees  settled  by  white 
people. 

Tecumseh’s  Visit 

In  the  early  part  of  1811,  Teeumseh,  the  great  Shawnee  war 
chief  and  leader,  visited  the  bands  of  Osage  Indians  who  were  then 
living  in  Oklahoma.  He  came  to  persuade  them  to  join  in  the  pro- 
posed Indian  confederacy  which  he  was  striving  to  organize  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  checking  the  further  extension  of  white  settle- 
ments toward  the  West.  The  Osages  were  greatly  moved  by  the 
fervid  appeal  of  this  masterful  leader.  He  visited  the  Osages  at 
Clermont’s  Village,  near  the  foot  of  the  historic  Claremore  Mound 
in  Rogers  County.  The  people  of  the  bands  of  Big  Track  and  AVhite 
Hair  (Paw-hu-ska)  were  also  gathered  there  at  the  time. 

AYliile  the  natural  sympathies  of  the  Osages  no  doubt  went  out 
to  Teeumseh  and  to  the  cause  which  he  had  come  to  plead  before 
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them,  they  felt  constrained  to  decline  his  invitation  to  join  in  com- 
pact which  meant  certain  war  with  the  whites.  All  of  their  dealings 
in  the  past  had  been  with  the  French  traders  of  St.  Louis,  by  whom 
they  had  always  been  fairly  treated.  These  traders  were  all  loyal 
American  citizens  at  that  time  and  their  influence  was  against 
Tecumseh  and  his  ambitious  designs.  They  therefore  refused  to 
take  part  in  his  supreme  effort  to  stay  the  westward  sweep  of  the 
white  man  and  his  settlements.  Tecumseh  went  his  way  disa|)- 
pointed.^ 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  note  that  about  the  same  time 
that  Tecumseh  visited  the  Osages,  several  white  men  also  came 
among  them  and  tried  to  incite  them  to  make  war  on  the  frontier 
settlements.  It  is  probable  that  these  were  emissaries  or  agents  of 
some  of  the  British  authorities  in  Canada.  Similar  efforts  were 
made  to  incite  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Upper 
klissouri  to  rise  against  the  American  frontier  just  about  the  same 
time.  The  Osages  refused  to  listen  to  them. 

War  Between  the  Ciierokees  and  Osages 

As  already  stated  the  Osages  resented  the  appeai’ance  of  the 
Cherokees  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  because  the  lands  upon 
which  they  settled  had  long  been  claimed  by  the  Osages.  Most  of 
the  incursions  of  the  Osages  into  the  reservation  of  the  Western 
Cherokees  or  Cherokees  of  Arkansas,  as  they  were  often  called, 
were  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  and  stealing  horses.  Becoming 
more  bold  in  their  depredations  they  also  carried  off  prisoners. 
Although  most  of  these  Western  Cherokees  had  migrated  from  east 
of  the  Mississippi  in  order  to  be  free  from  the  restraints  of  civiliza- 
tion, they  had  been  sufficiently  influenced  by  intercourse  with  civi- 
lized people  to  prefer  the  ways  of  peace  rather  than  those  of  war 


^ The  story  of  the  visit  of  Tecumseh  to  the  Osages  living  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Verdigris  appears  in  a book  entitled  “Manners  and 
Customs  of  Several  Indian  Tribes  Located  West  of  the  Mississippi," 
written  by  John  Dunn  Hunter  and  published  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1823.  Hunter  claimed  to  have  been  captured  in  some  of  the  frontier 
settlements  east  of  the  Mississippi  while  a small  child,  and  that  he 
was  afterward  brought  West,  where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Osages,  among  whom  he  was  reared.  His  book  was  pronounced  a 
hoax  by  some  of  the  more  intelligent  pioneers,  among  whom  were 
Lewis  Cass,  William  Clark  and  Auguste  Chouteau.  If  so,  it  is  a 
most  clever  one,  for  it  evidences  geographical  knowledge  which 
could  scarcely  be  had  from  hearsay. 
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and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  have  preferred  to  live 
at  peace  with  their  new  neighbors,  the  Osages.  When  they  found 
that  the  Osages  were  determined  to  provoke  trouble  they  were  not 
slow  to  retaliate.  They  not  only  acted  on  the  defensive  within  the 
lines  of  their  own  reservation,  which  had  been  assigned  to  them 
by  the  treaty  of  July  8,  1817,2  ^Iso  carried  the  war  into 

the  enemy’s  country  at  times. 

The  most  noted  eonfliet  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  Osages 
was  that  which  took  place  at  the  Claremore  Mound  in  “the  Straw- 
berry Moon”  (i.  e..  May  and  June),  in  1818.  Like  other  struggles 
between  aboriginal  peoples,  there  was  no  written  record  made  at  the 
time,  so  there  is  some  variation  in  the  accounts  of  the  fight  at  Clare- 
more  Mound.  The  Cherokees  are  said  to  have  been  led  by  a chief 
known  as  Too-au-tnh,  or  Spring  Frog,  and  their  purpose  was  to 
chastise  the  Osages  for  killing  a number  of  people  during  a raid 
which  they  had  made  into  the  country  of  the  Cherokees  on  the 
Arkansas  shortly  before.  Guided  by  their  scouts,  the  Cherokees 
moved  to  attack  the  Osages  at  the  Village  of  Clermont,  or  Clare- 
more,  which  was  located  in  the  Valley  of  the  Verdigris,  near  the 
station  of  Sageeyah  on  the  Iron  iMountain  Railway  in  Rogers 
County.  The  Osages  retreated  to  the  top  of  a neighboring  hill, 
where  they  prepared  for  defense.  This  hill  is  capped  by  a mas- 
sive limestone  ledge,  has  steep  slopes  and  atfords'  a most  favorable 
natural  position  for  defensive  fighting. 

The  Osages  were  armed  only  with  bows  and  arrows  and  smooth- 
liore  muskets.  The  Cherokees,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  only 
armed  with  rifles  but  were  also  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  same.  The 
advantage  as  to  position  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Osages  but 
the  Cherokees,  in  addition  to  being  better  armed,  were  also  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  revenge.  So  accurate  was  their  marksmanship  and 
so  impetuous  were  their  charges  that  they  gained  a foothold  on  top 

2 The  treaty  of  July  8,  1817,  was  negotiated  by  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson,  Governor  Joseph  McMinn,  of  Tennessee,  and  Gen.  David 
Meriwether,  of  Georgia,  as  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  John  D.  Chisholm  and  James  Rogers,  as  the  duly  autho- 
rized deputies  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Cherokees  on  the  Arkansas, 
signed  the  treaty  in  their  behalf.  This  treaty  provided  that  emi- 
grants who  had  improved  their  lands  were  to  be  reimbursed  for 
such  improvements.  The  poorer  Indians,  who  had  no  improvements 
were  to  be  given  a rifle  and  ammunition  and  the  choice  of  either  a 
brass  kettle  or  a beaver  trap.  They  were  also  to  be  furnished  with 
flatboats  and  provisions  for  the  westward  journey. 
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of  the  hill  and,  in  the  end,  the  Battle  of  Clareinore  Mound  was  a 
decisive  victory  for  the  Cherokees.'^ 

The  last  battle  which  was  waged  between  the  Cherokees  and 
Osages  was  fought  near  the  present  Town  of  Coweta,  in  1823. 
The  Government  had  intervened  after  the  conflict  at  Claremont 
Hill,  but  one  of  the  Cherokee  chiefs  (Ta-kah-to-kah)  refused  to 
sign  the  treaty  with  the  Osages  because  he  said  some  of  the  Chero- 
kee prisoners  had  not  been  returned.  The  Government  was  unable 
to  secure  the  return  of  these  prisoners,  so  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  council  which  was  held  between  the  representatives  of 
the  two  tribes  at  Port  Smith,  the  Cherokees  formed  a war  party 
to  chastise  the  Osages  once  more.  The  Cherokee  war  party,  which 
was  vinder  the  command  of  Walter  Webber,  immediately  started 
for  the  Osage  country  and  reached  the  Osage  Town  of  Pasuga, 
located  on  the  site  of  the  present  Town  of  Clareinore,  which  was 
the  home  of  the  band  of  which  Black  Dog,  a noted  leader,  was 
chief.  Pasuga  was  found  deserted,  the  Osages  having  gone  on 

3 The  limestone  hill,  upon  which  this  battle  occurred,  has  long 
been  known  as  Clareinore  Mound,  though  it  bears  no  resemblance 
to  a mound  and  it  is  many  times  as  great  in  bulk  as  the  most  exten- 
sive artiflcial  earthwork  in  the  United  States.  Clareinore ’s  Village 
was  located  about  half  a mile  southwest  of  this  hill  upon  which  the  ' 
Osages  made  their  stand.  According  to  Nuttall,  who  visited  the 
Osage  country  the  following  year,  the  Cherokees  who  were  engaged 
in  that  battle  disregarded  the  restraints  and  rules  of  civilized  war- 
fare and  indulged  in  savage  excesses.  He  states  that,  of  ninety 
Osages  who  were  killed,  a large  part  consisted  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  Cherokees  also  captured  a number  of  prisoners  who  were 
carried  otf  in  triumph  to  their  own  villages  in  Arkansas.  The  deten- 
tion of  some  of  these  prisoners  was  the  subject  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  Osages  for  some  time  before  lasting  peace  Avas  Anally 
established  between  the  two  tribes.  Tradition  relates  a romantic 
story  of  an  incident  which  happened  at  the  time  of  the  release  of 
these  captives  by  the  Cherokees,  when  they  Avere  to  be  sent  home 
to  their  OAvn  people.  A young  Cherokee  brave  had  Avooed  and  mar- 
ried one  of  the  Osage  maidens  during  the  period  of  her  captivity. 
When  his  people  were  required  to  surrender  all  of  their  Osage  pris- 
oners at  the  behest  of  their  tribal  agent,  the  stern  chiefs  of  his  band, 
unmoved  by  his  appeals,  decreed  that  she  should  be  sent  back  to  her 
people  along  with  the  rest  of  the  returning  captives.  The  anxious 
young  Cherokee  brave  had  no  recourse  save  that  of  following  her 
to  the  Osage  country.  There  he  plead  his  claims  before  the  kinsmen 
of  his  wife,  so  lately  the  foes  of  him  and  his  people.  Happily,  the 
Osages  did  not  prove  to  be  so  hard-hearted  and  unsympathetic  as 
his  own  chiefs  had  been,  so  he  Avas  permitted  to  return  home,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  who  Avent  willingly  and  not  as  a prisoner. 
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their  winter  hunt.  The  Cherokee  warriors  took  up  the  trail  and, 
a few  days  later,  discovered  the  Osage  camp  near  Coweta.  A 
battle  followed,  in  which  the  Cherokees  were  victorious,  150 
Osages  being  killed  and  seventy  more  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  as  prisoners.  The  Osages  were  then  willing  to  make 
peace  with  the  Cherokees.  Another  council  was  held  at  Fort 
Smith  and  the  two  tilbes  entered  into  a treaty  of  peace  which 
was  kept  ever  after,  though  there  was  never  a brotherly  feeling 
between  them  and  there  is  not  to  this  day. 

During  the  following  October  a council  in  which  the  leading  men 
of  both  the  Western  Cherokees  and  the  Osages  participated  was 
convened  at  St.  Louis,  upon  the  urgent  insistence  of  Gen.  William 
Clark,  who  was  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  country 
west  of  the  ^Mississippi.  This  did  not  end  the  trouble  between  the 
two  tribes,  however,  and  Governor  James  Miller,  of  Arkansas,  took 
the  initiative  in  the  effort  to  hold  a second  peace  council  in  1820. 
Petty  depredations  continued  even  after  that  and  it  was  not  until 
1822  that  final  peace  was  established  between  the  people  of  the 
Osage  and  Western  Cherokee  tribes.^ 

Wars  with  Other  Tribes 

The  Cherokees  also  had  trouble  with  other  southwestern  tribes 
prior  to  their  removal  from  Arkansas  to  Oklahoma.  Their  hunters 
were  w'ont  to  wmnder  far  afield  in  their  search  for  game,  especially 
on  their  cjuest  for  buffalo.  This  naturally  took  them  into  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  tribes  wdth  which  they  were  hitherto  unacquainted 
and  who  resented  such  intrusions.  These  Cherokee  hunters  were 
fearless  and  self  reliant  to  a remarkable  degree.  Upon  one  occasion 
a small  party  of  Cherokee  hunters  w^ere  waylaid  and  attacked  by 
a greatly  superior  force  of  Towakony  warriors,  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Blue  River,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation.  Only  one  of  the  Cherokees  escaped,  all  the  rest  being  killed. 
This  one  survivor  was  the  noted  leader,  Ta-chee,  better  known  as 
Captain  Dutch,  who  succeeded  in  eluding  his  enemies  and  returned 
to  his  home  in  Arkansas. 


^ The  Cherokees  and  Osages  had  another  battle  near  the  site  of 
the  Town  of  Coweta,  in  Wagoner  County,  in  which  the  former  gained 
a decisive  victory.  This  fight  occurred  after  the  Clareniore  Hill 
battle,  probably  the  following  year,  but  it  has  seemingly  attracted 
less  historical  attention  than  the  latter. 
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The  next  spring  a strong  force  of  Cherokee  warriors  was  or- 
ganized under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Dutch  for  the  purjjose  of 
chastising  the  tribe  whicli  had  destroyed  the  Cherokee  hunting 
party.  Their  line  of  march  led  them  to  the  Towakony  villages  in 
the  valley  of  the  Brazos  River  in  Northern  Texas.  The  Towakony 
waiTiors  made  desperate  resistance  when  attacked  but  they  were 
no  match  for  the  Cherokees,  who  were  all  armed  with  rifles.  A 
Towakony  village  was  destroyed  and  many  of  its  people  were  slain. 

The  Choctaws  at  War 

As  already  stated  a small  band  of  Choctaw  Indians  had  located 
in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Red  River,  probably  as  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.  Other  bands  of  Choctaws  occa- 
sionally entered  upon  long  journeys  west  of  the  Mississippi  from 
time  to  time,  their  principal  object  being  to  hunt  butfalo.  As  a rule, 
it  was  the  most  enterprising  and  progressive  members  of  the  tribe 
that  undertook  such  long  trips  into  unknown  lands.  Usually,  such 
hunters,  in  addition  to  hows  and  arrows,  were  armed  with  rifles. 
They  traveled  in  parties  of  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  defend 
themselves  when  attacked.  Naturally,  their  appearance  on  the 
buffalo  range,  which  was  regarded  as  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
wilder  tribes  of  the  trans-Mississippi  country,  led  to  armed  conflicts. 
Comanches,  Kiowas,  Osages  and  Wiehitas  watched  the  incursions 
of  these  strangers  from  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  with  jealous 
eyes  and  many  a brush  did  the  intruders  have  with  them.^ 

Upon  one  occasion  a band  of  Choctaws  were  returning  from  the 
buffalo  country,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  chase — “jerked”  meat, 
robes  and  tallow — when,  to  their  astonishment  they  were  attacked 
by  a band  of  Caddoes.  Being  better  armed  than  their  assailants, 
the  Choctaws  soon  obtained  an  advantage  and  began  to  press  them 
when  they  retreated  to  the  Caddo  Village  which  was  then  attacked 
and  destroyed.  The  scene  of  this  battle  is  still  pointed  out  at  Caddo 


^ Pushmataha  made  mention  of  some  of  the  scenes  of  strife,  in 
which  he  had  participated  while  on  hunting  excursions  in  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Red  River,  in  the  course  of  his  discussion  of  the 
treaty  providing  for  a new  reservation  for  his  people.  He  spoke 
of  chasing  the  Comanches  and  the  Wiehitas  and  of  being  chased  by 
them  in  turn.  His  own  renown  as  a warrior  had  been  gained 
largely  in  battle  with  the  Osages. 
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Hill,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  Town  of  Caddo,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Bryan  County.^ 


I 

The  story  of  the  battle  at  Caddo  Hill  has  been  handed  down 
entirely  by  tradition  among  the  Choctaws.  The  date  of  its  occur- 
rence is  not  known  but  it  was  possibly  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
prior  to  the  migration  of  the  main  body,  of  the  Choctaws  from  I\Iis- 
sissippi  to  the  Indian  Territory,  though  not  so  long  before  that  but 
that  some  of  the  older  members  of  the  tribe  could  locate  the  site 
of  the  battle,  which  virtually  gave  the  name  to  the  town  near  at 
hand. 


CHAPTER  XII 


AN  INDIAN  TERRITORY 

In  1824  President  James  Monroe’s  annual  message  to  Congress 
contained  a recommendation  that  provision  be  made  for  reserving 
a tract  of  land  west  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  of  such  an  area  as  to 
make  possible  the  colonization  therein  of  the  various  Indian  tribes 
still  living  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  A vast  reservation,  em- 
bracing the  lands  between  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  rivers  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Red  River  on  the  other,  had  already  been 
assigned  to  the  Choctaw  Indians  by  a treaty  made  in  1820.  Appar- 
ently such  a course  must  have  been  in  contemplation  even  earlier, 
as  indicated  by  the  expulsion  of  white  squatters  a year  before  by 
the  troops  under  Major  Bradford’s  command. 

The  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  a territory  for 
emigrant  Indian  tribes,  which  was  made  by  President  Monroe,  was 
renewed  by  President  John  Quincy  Adams.  It  was  not  until  May, 
1830,  that  such  an  act  was  passed  and  was  approved  by  President 
Andrew  Jackson.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  'act,  the  President 
was  authorized  to  select  a part  of  the  undivided  public  domain  to 
which  the  title  of  the  indigenous  tribes  had  been  extinguished,  and 
have  the  same  divided  into  a suitable  number  of  districts  or  reserva- 
tions for  assignment  to  such  tribes  as  might  elect  to  accept  the  same 
in  exchange  for  lands  owned  and  occupied  by  them  in  the  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Apparently  no  formal  action  was 
taken  by  President  Jackson  or  any  of  his  successors  to  formally 
designate  any  given  area  as  the  proposed  Indian  Territory.  PIow- 
ever,  several  reservations  had  already  been  established  in  the  region 
immediately  west  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  territories  of 
Arkansas  and  Iowa  so  it  soon  became  popularly  known  as  “the 
Indian  Territory.  ’ ’ ^ 

^ Rev.  Isaac  McCoy,  the  Baptist  clergyman  who  had  long  been 
engaged  in  missionary  work  among  the  Indians  before  they  moved 
across  the  Mississippi,  and  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  propose  the 
establishment  of  an  Indian  Territory,  published  a small  pamphlet 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  almanac  which  was  entitled  ‘ ‘ The  An- 
nual Register  of  Indian  Affairs  within  the  Indian  (or  Western) 
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There  were  several  reasons  ^\lly  it  was  deemed  desirable  to 
induce  the  Indians  of  the  tribes  living  east  of  the  IMississippi  to 
move  to  the  wilderness  west  of  IMissouri  and  Arkansas.  First  and 
foremost  may  be  mentioned  the  selfish  desire  of  the  white  people 
who  wished  not  only  to  get  rid  of  the  Indians  but  also  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  lands  which  the  Indians  still  owned  in  the  states 
east  of  the  Mississipi)i.  In  addition  to  these  reasons,  there  was 
doubtless  another  object  aimed  at  on  the  part  of  some  who  were 
instrumental  in  the  adoption  of  such  a policy,  namely,  the  settle- 
ment of  these  semi-civilized  tribes  along  the  western  border  would 
serve  as  a buffer  to  prevent  the  incursion  of  hostile  bands  from  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  Plains  into  the  frontier  white  settlements.  On  the 
other  hand  the  white  j^eople  who  were  sincere  friends  of  the  Indians, 
including  most  of  the  missionaries  who  were  then  laboring  among 
them,  were  convinced  that  such  removal  was  for  the  best  because 
they  wished  to  see  the  Indians  separated  from  the  vicious  influences 
of  dissolute 'and  irresponsihle  white  men  who  constantly  hovered 
near  them  on  their  eastern  reservations.  A few  of  the  Indians  prob- 
ably preferred  to  move  west  from  choice,  as  some  of  their  people 


Territory.”  The  first  number,  which  was  printed  by  Jotham 
]\Ieeker,  at  the  Shawnee  Baptist  Mission,  in  Johnson  County,  Kan- 
sas (not  far  from  Kansas  City),  January  1,  1835,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement  as  to  the  location  and  size  of  the  Indian  Territory 
as  it  was  then  known ; ‘ ‘ By  the  Indian  Territory  is  meant  the 

country  within  the  following  limits,  viz : Beginning  on  the  Red 
River,  east  of  the  Mexican  boundary  and  as  far  west  of  Arkansas 
Territory  as  the  country  is  habitable ; thence  down  the  Red  River 
eastwardly  to  Arkansas  Territory ; thence  northwardly  along  the 
line  of  Arkansas  Territory  to  the  state  line  of  Missouri;  thence 
along  its  western  line  to  the  Missouri  River ; thence  up  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  Puncah  River;  thence  westwardly  as  far  as  the  country 
is  habitable ; thence  southwardly  to  the  point  of  beginning.  ’ ’ It 
thus  appears  that  the  Indian  Territory  included  all  of  the  vast 
region  between  the  Red  River,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  Oklahoma,  and  the  Niobrara  (or  Puncah)  River,  which  forms 
part  of  the  northern  boundarj^  of  Nebraska.  It  was  therefore  ap- 
proximately 600  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  while  the  supposed 
habitable  zone  (i.  e.,  that  upon  which  there  was  timber  sufficient  for 
building,  fuel  and  fencing)  was  approximately  from  150  to  250 
miles  wide.  Thus  the  eastern  part  of  the  public  domain  from  which 
the  states  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  have  since  been 
formed,  was  commonly  called  the  Indian  Territory  until  the  passage 
and  approval  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  in  1854,  restricted  the 
area  of  the  Indian  Territory  to  practically  the  same  limits  as  those 
which  now  embrace  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
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had  already  been  doing.  The  great  majority  of  them  were  utterly 
opposed  to  such  a change,  hoAvever.  But  the  personal  wishes  of  the 
Indians  counted  for  naught  when  politician  and  financier  and  land- 
grabber  were  laboring  to  such  an  end  as  well  as  the  philanthropist, 
though  actuated  by  very  different  motives. 

Within  fifteen  years  after  the  passage  and  approval  of  the  act 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
nearly  thirty  tribes  of  Indians  were  transplanted  to  new  reserva- 
tions within  its  limits  from  their  old  homes  in  the  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  J\Iore  tribes  were  settled  in  Kansas  than  in  Oklahoma 
but  they  were  smaller  tribes  than  those  which  were  given  reserva- 
tions in  Oklahoma.  Eventually  nearly  all  of  the  tribes  which  were 
settled  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were  removed  to  Oklahoma  but  it 
was  not  done  until  the  white  settlements  became  so  numerous  in 
those  states  as  to  almost  surround  their  reservations.  Practically 
all  of  these  tribal  removals  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  occurred  dur- 
ing the  decade  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  Civil  war. 

First  Land  Purchases  in  Oklahoma 
Quapaw 

Gen.  William  Clark,  superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the 
region  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Auguste  Chouteau,  acting  as 
commissioners  for  the  United  States,  negotiated  a treaty  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Quapaw  Tribe  of  Indians  whereby  that  tribe 
formally  relinquished  its  claim  to  a vast  tract  of  land  in  Oklahoma, 
embracing  all  that  part  of  the  state  which  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  rivers,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Red 
River.  This  treaty  was  signed  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  August  24, 
1818.2 

Osage 

September  25,  1818,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  the  chiefs  and  head 
men  of  the  Great  and  Little  Osage  tribes  signed  a treaty  with  Gen. 
William  Clark,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  and  commissioner 

2 While  the  Quapaws  probably  did  range  into  Eastern  Okla- 
homa, they  certainly  did  not  have  much  reason  to  claim  the  land 
as  far  west  as  the  100th  meridian.  Yet  the  Government’s  title  has 
always  rested  on  this  purchase  to  the  exclusion  of  the  claims  of 
the  Wichitas,  Comanches  and  other  tribes  whose  people  had  been 
actual  occupants  for  many  generations.  The  Osages  also  claimed 
lands  south  of  the  Canadian  but  it  was  not  recognized  officially. 
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for  the  Governinent,  whereby  the  Osages  sold  to  it  a tract  of  land  in 
Oklahoma  lying  east  and  north  of  the  Arkansas  River  and  south  of 
a line  drawn  northeastwardly  from  the  lower  falls  of  the  Verdigris 
River  to  a point  near  where  the  Illinois  (or  Eng-wah-kon-dah,  i.  e., 
“Medicine  Stone”)  River  is  intersected  hy  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  state.^ 

June  2,  1825,  the  representatives  of  the  Osages  tribes,  in  council 
at  St.  Louis,  signed  another  treaty  with  Gen.  William  Clark  as  com- 
missioner for  the  Government,  whereby  they  relinquished  all  of  the 
rest  of  their  lands  in  Oklahoma  as  well  as  a vast  area  in  Kansas. 

The  cession  of  these  lands  by  the  Great  and  Little  Osages  and 
by  the  Quapaws  made  it  possible  for  the  Government  to  assign 
reservations  of  generous  projmrtions  to  the  immigrant  tribes  from 
the  southern  states.  Similar  treaties  with  the  Kansas,  Omaha  and 
Pawnee  tribes,  whose  domains  were  north  of  that  of  the  Osages, 
made  it  possible  for  the  location  of  other  tribes  from  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  reservations  in  the  region  from  which  was  afterward 
carved  the  states  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes 

The  history  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  largely  the  history  of  tin; 
five  civilized  tribes,  namely,  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws, 
Creeks  and  Seminoles.  The  destiny  of  these  five  tribes  seems  to 
have  been  more  or  less  connected  from  the  beginning  of  the  historic 
period.  Geographically,  they  were  neighbors  in  the  states  of  the 

It  is  stated  that  the  preliminary  negotiations  conducted  with 
the  Osages  on  the  Grand  and  Verdigris  rivers  by  Maj.  William 
Lovely,  agent  for  the  AVestern  Cherokees,  had  mucli  to  do  with  the 
final  conclusion  of  the  Osage  Treaty  of  1818.  IMajor  Lovely  had 
negotiated  a treaty  whereby  the  Osages  were  to  cede  all  lands  north 
of  the  Arkansas  and  east  of  the  Verdigris  to  the  Government,  but 
as  this  treaty  Avas  unauthorized  it  Avas  never  ratified.  Ma.jor  Lovely 
had  been  an  officer  of  the  A^irginia  line  and  had  participated  in  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne’s  Army.  He  had  lived  for  a time  in  the  family 
of  President  Madison’s  father.  He  Avas  a pioneer  in  Tennessee, 
Avhere  he  lived  among  the  Cherokees.  He  came  to  the  Western 
Cherokees  at  an  early  day  as  a trader  and  afterward  served  as  their 
agent.  His  career  is  of  interest  in  Oklahoma  because  he  is  one  of  the 
two  veterans  of  the  American  Revolution  avIio  are  knoAvn  to  have 
visited  this  state.  His  death  must  have  occurred  shortly  before 
the  treaty  with  the  Western  Cherokees,  in  1817,  as  a clause  in  that 
instrument  provided  that  his  widoAV  might  continue  to  reside  among 
them. 
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old  South  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cherokees,  they  were 
ethnically  related.  The  Cherokees  were  a -race  of  mountaineers, 
whose  home  land  was  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Region,  em- 
braced in  the  contiguous  portions  of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Their  ethnic  relationship,  while 
possibly  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  absorption  of  elements  from 
other  linguistic  stocks,  causes  them  to  be  classified  with  the  Iroquois. 
Of  a most  virile  and  self-reliant  disposition  they  have  always  taken 
a leading  place  among  the  American  Indians. 

The  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  Creeks  (or  IMuskogees)  and  Semi- 
noles  were,  as  already  intimated,  originally  of  kindred  blood  and 
speech.  These  tribes,  together  with  several  closely  related  smaller 
tribes  Avhich  were  absorbed  by  them,  compose  what  is  known  as  the 
Mobilian  or  IMuskogeean  stock.  It  is  almost  certain  that  their  an- 
cestors formed  the  last  aboriginal  migration  from  Mexico  to  the 
Gulf  States,  as  the  tradition  of  that  movement  has  been  preserved 
among  them.  The  people  of  the  Creek,  or  Muskogee  Tribe  had 
their  habitat  in  Southern  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  Seminoles 
were  originally  Creeks,  who  withdrew  from  the  main  body  of  the 
tribe  and  settled  in  Florida,  where  they  probably  absorbed  a few 
remnants  of  several  other  stocks.  As  a rule,  the  i^eople  of  both  of 
the  last  mentioned  tribes  are  very  conservative. 

The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  are  closely  related  by  the  ties  of 
a common  descent  and  their  respective  dialects  of  a common 
language  are  not  greatly  different.  The  Choctaws  lived  in  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  parts  of  Alabama  and  IMississippi,  just  west  of  tbe 
IMuskogees.  The  habitat  of  the  Chickasaws  was  in  Northern  Missis- 
sippi and  Western  Tennessee.  In  colonial  times,  these  two  tribes 
were  sometimes  arrayed  against  each  other,  the  Chickasaws  adher- 
ing to  the  British  interests,  while  the  Choctaws  were  allied  with 
the  French.  Since  their  migration  to  the  Indian  Territory,  they 
have  generally  acted  in  common  in  most  matters,  though  for  fifty 
years  before  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  into  the  Union  as  a state, 
they  had  maintained  separate  tribal  governments. 

The  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws  and  Creeks  were  all 
aligned  on  the  side  of  the  British  during  the  war  for  independence. 
There  were  two  reasons  for  such  a choice,  namely  (1)  their  tribal 
agents  and  most  of  the  traders  were  loyalists  and  used  their 
influence  in  such  a way  as  to  hold  the  friendship  and  alliance  of 
these  tribes,  and  (2)  the  triumph  of  a foreign  power  seemed  to 
promise  less  in  the  way  of  aggressive  extension  of  white  settlements. 
Within  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution  most  of  the 
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l^eople  of  these  tribes  had  made  their  peace  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  Statesd  The  Creeks  were  very  wary  and  distant, 
however,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  always  more  or  less  nnder 
British  and  Spanish  influence  which  still  held  sway  in  Florida. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws  and  Choc- 
taws all  supported  the  United  States.  The  Creeks  were  divided, 
the  larger  part  of  the  tribe  having  been  induced  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  British  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Tec\nnseh 
(who  was  himself  of  Muskogee  descent),  while  the  Lower  Creeks, 
nnder  the  leadershij)  of  AVilliam  McIntosh  were  arrayed  against 
their  brethren  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe  in  support  of  the  United 
States. 


Although  most  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  sided  with  the 
mother  country  during  the  American  Revolution,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  some  of  the  members  of  those  tribes  living  along  the  course 
of  the  Mississippi  River  were  won  over  to  a spirit  of  quiescence,  if 
not  one  of  actual  support  of  the  American  cause,  as  Congress  had 
agents  operating  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  south  as  New 
Orleans.  The  fact  that  a number  of  Chickasaws  were  pensioned  for 
the  part  they  took  with  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  in  his  campaign' 
against  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Territory  a few  years  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  is  at  least  significant  in  this  connection. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


TRAFFIC  AND  TRAVEL 
The  Santa  Fe  Trail, 

One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  James  Monroe,  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  that  of  signing  his  name  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress providing  for  the  establishment  of  a road  or  highway  for  the 
overland  trade  between  the  IMissouri  River  and  the  Mexican  set- 
tlements in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico.  This 
overland  trade  between  the  American  and  Mexican  frontiers  was 
already  assuming  considerable  importance,  even  at  that  early 
period,  and  Thomas  H.  Benton,  who  represented  the  newly  admitted 
State  of  Missouri  in  the  Senate,  and  who  was  ever  on  the  alert  to 
push  any  proposition  which  would  tend  to  advance  the  interests 
and  to  promote  the  development  of  the  West,  secured  the  passage 
and  approval  of  this  measure. ^ 

1 The  first  overland  trader  from  the  United  States  who  pene- 
trated the  Spanish  dominions  as  far  as  Santa  Fe  was  Baptiste  La- 
lande,  a French  Creole  from  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  who  was  sent  out 
on  a venture  in  1804,  by  an  American  trader  named  Morrison.  La- 
lande  made  the  jonmey  in  safety,  disposed  of  his  goods  but,  instead 
of  returning  and  making  settlement  with  his  employer,  he  settled  in 
Santa  Fe  and  lived  there  the  rest  of  his  days.  James  Pursley  (or 
Purcell),  a Kentuckian,  who  was  engaged  in  trading  with  the  In- 
dians of  the  Plains,  reached  Santa  Fe,  in  1805,  and  remained  there 
for  many  years.  In  1812,  a party  consisting  of  Robert  McKnight, 
Thomas  Beard  (or  Baird)  and  Samuel  Chambers  journeyed  to 
Santa  Fe  from  the  Missouri  River  on  a trading  expedition.  They 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned  and  their  goods  were  confiscated  by 
the  Spanish  authorities.  They  were  not  released  from  confinement 
until  1821,  after  the  Mexican  war  of  independence  had  begun.  It 
is  stated  that  two  of  the  members  of  this  party  descended  the  Cana- 
dian River,  from  New  Mexico,  in  a canoe.  The  same  year  that  saw 
them  released  also  marks  the  date  of  the  next  expeditions  overland 
to  Santa  Fe,  Capt.  William  Becknall,  leading  a party  from  Mis- 
souri and  Hugh  Glenn,  with  whom  was  associated  Fowler  and  Piyor 
on  an  expedition  up  the  Arkansas.  In  1822,  Captain  Becknall  took 
a second  party  through  to  Santa  Fe,  using  wagons  for  the  first  time. 
Col.  Benjamin  Cooper  also  led  an  expedition  from  Missouri  to  Santa 
Fe,  in  1822. 
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Under  the  terms  of  this  act  President  John  Quincy  Adams  ap- 
pointed three  commissioners,  who  were  not  only  to  survey  and  estab- 
lish this  road  but  also  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the  several  Indian 
tribes  through  whose  ranges  or  domains  the  course  of  the  proposed 
road  was  to  be  laid  out  and  marked.  Benjamin  II.  Reeves,^  George 
C.  Sibley  and  Thomas  IMather  were  the  mendiers  of  the  commission 
which  induced  the  Osage  and  Kaw  Indian  tribes  to  enter  into  trea- 
ties in  which  they  gave  consent  to  the  establishment  of  such  a road 
and  the  passage  of  trade  caravans  through  the  country  claimed  by 
tbem  as  hunting  grounds  or  ranges.  They  also  supervised  the  siir- 
veying  and  marking  of  the  line  of  the  proposed  road,  which  began 
on  the  Missouri  River  at  Fort  Osage,  proceeding  in  westerly  and 
southwesterly  directions  across  Kansas  and  entering  the  valley  of 
the  Arkansas  River  below  the  Great  Bend,  followed  its  course  to  a 
point  a few  miles  west  of  the  100th  meridian.  Crossing  the  Arkan- 
sas the  original  route  led  nearly  due  south  to  the  valley  of  the  Ci- 
marron, which  was  followed  in  a soutliwesterly  direction  across  the 
corner  of  Colorado  and  into  Oklahoma.  The  Santa  Fe  Trail  crossed 
Cimarron  County,  Oklahoma,  its  course  being  in  a southwesterly 
direction,  crossing  the  divide  between  the  Cimarron  and  the  Cor- 
rompaugh  and  leaving  the  state  near  the  valley  of  the  last  men- 
tioned stream.3  The  paths  and  ruts  of  this  historic  highway  are 

“ Benjamin  H.  Reeves  was  a native  of  Kentucky.  He  served  one 
term  as  lieutenant  governor  of  Missouri.  Thomas  Mather  was  a citi- 
zen of  Illinois,  who  was  appointed  as  a member  of  the  commission 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Pierre  Menard,  who  declined  to 
serve. 

^ Although,  as  originally  laid  out,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  was  at  Fort  Osage  (on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River,  about  thirty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
River),  it  was  soon  changed  to  Westport,  which  is  now  a part  of 
Kansas  City.  The  western  terminus  was  fixed  at  Taos,  but,  right 
from  the  start,  all  caravans  and  trains  went  on  to  Santa  Fe.  The 
route  as  originally  surveyed  was  generally  followed  as  far  as  the 
crossing  of  the  Arkansas  River,  but  from  the  point  several  different 
routes  were  followed.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  one 
which  followed  the  course  of  the  Arkansas  up  to  Rocky  Ford,  Colo- 
rado, and  thence  in  a more  southerly  direction  toward  Santa  Fe. 

This  highway  became  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  West  and  the  Southwest.  Over  it  were  transported  manufac- 
tured goods  and  other  commodities  and  supplies  for  the  trading 
posts  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  to 
the  Spanish-Mexican  settlements  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pecos  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  On  the  return  trip,  bales  of  wool,  bars  of  silver  bul- 
lion, furs,  robes  and  hides  were  hauled  to  the  Missouri  River.  The 
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marked  indelibly  across  the  plains  and  valleys  which  it 
traversed.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a revival  of  popular  inter- 
est in  the  story  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  and  in  numerous  places  its 
trace  is  marked  by  appropriate  monuments  or  tablets.  As  yet  there 
has  been  no  movement  started  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the 
traces  of  this  old  trail  in  Oklahoma. 

The  First  Steamboat 

The  first  steamboat  which  navigated  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas 
River  above  Fort  Smith  was  the  Facility,  which,  under  the  corn- 


large  freight  wagons  (known  as  Conestoga  wagons)  were  designed 
and  built  at  Pittsburgh  especially  for  the  overland  traffic.  They 
were  generally  drawn  by  oxen  or  mules.  The  traders  generally 
traveled  in  companies  or  caravans  of  considerable  size  for  the  sake 
of  mutual  protection.  Military  escorts  were  seldom  furnished  prior 
to  the  ]\Iexican  war,  though  the  menace  from  the  marauding  charges 
of  Indians  of  the  plains  tribes  was  ever  present,  nor  was  the  value 
of  watchfulness  against  the  possibility  of  attack  by  renegade  white 
men  to  be  discounted.  But,  if  the  risks  and  dangers  attending  such 
ventures  w'cre  great,  the  profits  were  large  enough  to  be  alluring, 
so  the  overland  trade  with  the  Mexican  settlers  continued  to  increase 
each  year  until  the  approach  of  the  wmr  with  Mexico  shut  off  all 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  for  a time. 

The  traces  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  in  Cimarron  County  have 
scarcely  been  disturbed  by  the  plow,  as  they  have  in  the  more  humid 
regions  to  the  east.  Except  for  an  occasional  line  fence  of  liarbed 
wire  there  are  few  obstacles  to  prevent  its  being  traveled  as  it  was 
in  olden  times.  Even  these  fences  are  generally  provided  with 
gates  at  or  near  the  points  where  they  intersect  the  old  trail. 
Through  Cimarron  County  its  course  is  usually  on  high  land, 
though  generally  in  sight  of  the  river  valley.  Exceptions  to  this 
are  the  points  w^here  the  lower  ground  was  approached  because  of 
springs  or  water-holes,  where  stock  could  be  watered  and  where 
camps  were  pitched.  The  higher  ground  was  followed  because  it 
offered  much  more  freedom  from  possibility  of  surprise  by  hostile 
Indians. 

At  the  old  Cold  Springs  camping  ground,  which  is  about  mid- 
way between  the  points  where  the  trail  intersects  the  boundary  lines 
of  Oklahoma,  and  where  there  was  always  an  abundant  water 
supply,  the  creek  bottom  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  a ledge  of  sand- 
stone upon  which  are  carved  the  names  of  hundreds  of  freighters, 
traders,  soldiers,  hunters,  travelers,  pioneers  and  ranchmen,  many 
of  them  accompanied  by  dates,  home  addresses,  fraternal  emblems, 
stock  brands  or  other  tokens  of  individual  identity  or  distinction. 

Many  graves  are  scattered  along  the  line  of  the  trail,  generally 
unmarked  save  by  the  stones  which  were  piled  upon  them  at  the 
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mand  of  Capt.  Philip  Pennywit,  ascended  the  channel  of  that  stream 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River,  the  voyage  ending  when  the  boat 
was  moored  at  the  bank  of  the  Grand,  close  by  the  block-houses  and 
stockaded  walls  of  Port  Gibson.  This  was  in  1828,  presumably  dur- 


Philip  Pennywit 


ing  the  annual  “June  rise,”  which  was  due  to  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.'* 

For  a number  of  years  (since  1820)  steamboats  had  been  mak- 


time  of  interment,  for  the  purpose  of  iireventing  the  wolves  from 
digging  into  them. 

* Philip  Pennywit  was  born  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia, 
in  1793.  He  became  a riverman  early  in  life  and  was  engaged  in 
navigating  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  l)etween  Cincinnati  and 
New  Orleans  with  a keel-boat  before  the  appearance  of  the  first 
steamboats.  He  built  the  first  steamboat  at  Cincinnati,  naming  it 
for  that  city.  He  continued  to  follow  the  river  until  1847,  when  he 
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ing  regular  trips  to  Fort  Smith.  All  supplies  and  other  goods  in- 
tended for  Fort  Gibson  had  been  unloaded  at  Fort  Smith,  whence 
they  were  reshipped  by  wagon  train  or  keel-boat  to  their  ultimate 
destination.  After  1828,  however,  one  or  more  steamboats  made 
regular  trips  to  Port  Gibson  each  year.  The  Arkansas  River,  which 
was  thus  proven  to  be  navigable  at  favorable  stages,  remained  the 
one  great  means  of  communication  and  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  outside  world  until  the  coming  of  the  first  railway  into  the  In- 
dian Territory  more  than  forty  years  later. 

The  development  of  steam  navigation  greatly  facilitated  the 
movement  of  the  Indians  of  the  immigrant  tribes  from  the  South. 
Some  of  the  wealthier  and  more  progressive  Cherokees  became  in- 
terested in  steamboating  to  some  extent.  One  fine  steamboat  which 
was  owned  by  Cherokees  was  engaged  in  traffic  between  New 
Orleans  and  points  in  the  Indian  Territory  as  early  as  1837. 

settled  at  Van  Buren,  Arkansas.  There  he  engaged  in  business  until 
the  Civil  war  broke  out.  He  died  in  1868  at  Little  Rock,  and  was 
buried  at  Van  Buren. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


REMOVAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
The  Choctaw  Rebioval  Treaties  * 

A council  between  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Choctaw 
Tribe  or  Nation  of  Indians  and  a Government  commission  consist- 
ing of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  and  Gen.  Thomas  Hinds  was  held  at 
Doak’s  Stand  on  the  Natchez  Road  in  Mississippi  in  the  autumn  of 
1820.  At  this  council  a treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  (October 
18,  1820),  under  the  terms  of  which  a reservation  was  assigned  to 
the  Choctaws  who  should  elect  to  emigrate  and  settle  west  of  the 
Mississippi.^  The  bounds  of  this  reservation  were  described  as  fol- 

1 This  treaty  was  signed  by  one  hundred  Choctaw  chiefs,  coun- 
selors and  warriors,  all  of  whom  with  the  exception  of  four  mixed- 
bloods,  merely  made  their  marks  by  way  of  signature.  Pushmataha, 
who  was  a medal  mingo  and  district  chief  (of  which  there  were  but 
three),  was  chosen  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Choctaws.  General 
Jackson  opened  the  council  by  stating  the  desires  of  the  Government 
and  the  benefits  which  would  be  gained  by  the  Choctaws  by  enter- 
ing into  such  an  agreement  with  its  representatives.  He  enlarged 
upon  the  vastness  and  fertility  and  the  wonderful  resources  of  the 
new  land  which  the  President  wished  the  Choctaws  to  accept  in 
exchange  for  a “little  slip”  of  their  country  in  Mississippi.  In 
conclusion  he  asked  what  the  Choctaws  had  to  say  in  reply  to  the 
offer.  Pushmataha,  who  had  served  with  Jackson  in  the  war  with 
the  Creek  Indians,  arose  to  reply.  He  told  his  own  people  that  the 
President  had  selected  two  of  his  greatest  war  chiefs  to  represent 
him  in  this  council  with  the  Choctaws.  He  then  said  that  the  propo- 
sition submitted  by  the  commissioners  was  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration and  a respectful  reply,  and  he  therefore  moved  that  the 
council  adjourn  until  the  middle  of  the  following  day.  That  night 
the  Choctaw  leaders  gathered  for  consultation  concerning  the 
proposition  which  had  been  submitted  to  them.  When  the  council 
with  the  commissioners  was  reconvened  at  high  noon  the  next  day, 
Pushmataha  was  again  the  spokesman  for  the  Choctaws.  In  his 
address  to  the  commissioners,  while  adroitly  disclaiming  the  pos- 
session of  ability  or  wisdom,  he  delivered  a masterly  reply  to  the 
proposition  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Choctaws  and  deli- 
cately yet  definitely  hinting  that  the  fine  speech  of  General  Jackson 
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lows:  “Beginning  on  the  Arkansas  River  where  the  lower  boun- 
dary of  the  Cherokees  strikes  the  same ; thence  up  the  Arkansas  to 
the  Canadian  Fork,  and  up  the  same  to  its  source ; thence  due  south 
to  the  Red  River;  thence  down  Red  River  three  miles  below  the 


Pushmataha 


mouth  of  Little  River,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Red  River  on 
the  north  side;  thence  by  a direct  line  to  the  beginning.”  It  thus 
appears  that  the  new  Choctaw  Reservation,  as  first  described  by 


was  not  altogether  free  from  misrepresentation.  The  General,  who 
was  always  impulsive,  controlled  his  temper,  but  insisted  that  Push- 
mataha should  explain  his  words  or  he  (Jackson)  would  quit  the 
council.  This,  Pushmataha  then  proceeded  to  do.  He  demonstrated 
that  the  “little  slip”  of  the  Choctaw  lands  in  Mississippi  which  the 
commissioners  wished  to  trade  for  was  in  reality  a large  tract  and 
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metes  ami  bounds,  included  a considerable  portion  of  Southwestern 
Arkansas. 

In  December,  182-1,  a delegation  of  Clioctaws  visited  AVashing- 
ton  for  the  purpose  of  making  another  treaty Secretary  of  AA'ar 


was  more  valuable  then  than  the  proposed  reservation  in  the  AA^est 
which  they  wished  the  Choctaws  to  accept  in  exchange.  He  not 
only  showed  that  he  had  accurate,  first-hand,  personal  knowledge  of 
the  proposed  new  reservation,  becaiise  he  had  hunted  over  most  of 
it,  but  he  also  proved  that  General  Jackson  was  ignorant  of  the 
geography  of  that  region.  AVhen  Jackson  produced  a map,  Push- 
mataha examined  it  carefully  and  then  proceeded  to  explain  wherein 
the  map  was  wrong,  namely,  the  Red  River  did  not  head  as  far 
west  as  the  Canadian.  He  also  asked  the  commissioners  if  they  pro- 
posed to  sell  with  the  proposed  new  reservation  the  white  people  who 
were  already  living  within  its  limits.  After  such  a display  of 
knowledge  and  ability,  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  willing  to  consider  such  terms  as  the  Indians  might  have 
to  submit.  These  were  brief  and  explicit  and  were  presented  by 
Pushmataha.  In  addition  to  the  offer  of  the  Government  commis- 
sioners, the  demands  of  the  Choctaws  were  as  follows  : That  each  of 
the  men  who  chose  to  go  to  the  new  reservation  to  live  was  to  be 
furnished  with  a rifle,  bullet  mould,  camp  kettle,  one  blanket,  am- 
munition sufficient  for  hunting  and  defense  for  one  year ; that,  out 
of  the  land  which  the  Choctaws  were  asked  to  cede  to  the  United 
States,  fifty-foixr  sections  were  to  be  surveyed  and  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidder  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a fund  to  support  schools 
for  the  Choctaws;  that  the  United  States  should  pay  for  the  mili- 
tary service  of  all  Choctaw  warriors  who  had  served  in  the  cam- 
paign to  Pensacola,  and,  all  Choctaws  who  had  good  houses  or  other 
improvements  in  the  territory  to  be  ceded  were  to  be  paid  for  the 
same.  To  these  stipulations  the  commissioners  for  the  Government 
readily  agreed.  (For  further  details,  see  Cushman’s  volume  on 
the  Choctaws,  pp.  121-9.) 

- Pushmataha  was  a member  of  the  delegation  of  Choctaws  who 
went  to  AVashington  to  negotiate  this  treaty.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival,  he  visited  General  Lafayette,  who  was  then  making  his  fare- 
well visit  to  this  country.  Pushmataha  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and 
his  death  followed  within  twenty-four  hours.  He  was  sixty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  parentage. 
He  distinguished  himself  as  a warrior,  when  less  than  twenty  years 
old,  while  a band  of  his  people  were  engaged  in  battle  with  the 
Osages,  west  of  the  Alississippi  River.  Eventually  he  reached  the 
position  of  a chieftain  of  the  first  rank  through  sheer  force  of  char- 
acter and  ability.  According  to  his  own  statements,  he  had  seen 
imieh  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  a hunter  as  well  as 
a warrior.  His  influence  and  example,  more  than  that  of  any  other 
man,  had  held  the  Choctaws  true  to  their  friendship  with  the  United 
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John  C.  Calhoun  carried  on  the  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  concluded  and  signed  January  20,  1825.  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  stipulations  the  Choctaws  retroceded  and  relin- 
quished all  claims  to  that  part  of  the  new  reservation  lying  east  of 
a line  begimiing  100  paces  east  of  Fort  Smith  and  running  due 
south  to  the  Red  River.  As  a result  of  this  council,  the  Govern- 
ment practically  doubled  the  provisions  previously  made  for  the 
education  of  the  Choctaw  youth. 

Although  two  treaties  had  been  made  for 'the  purpose  of  induc- 
ing the  Choctaws  to  move  from  ^Mississippi  to  the  big  reservation 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them  between  the  Arkansas-Canadian 
and  Red  rivers,  comparatively  few  of  them  availed  them-selves  of 
the  privilege.  Settlements  were  crowding  more  thickly  about  the 
remnant  of  the  old  Choctaw  domain  in  IMississippi  which  was  still 
held  by  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  and,  moreover,  white  men  were 
not  lacking  when  it  came  to  casting  covetous  eyes  over  fertile  Choc- 
taw acres.  Finally  the  State  of  Mississippi,  by  act  of  its  Legisla- 
ture, extended  the  application  of  its  laws  over  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
Then  the  Government  sent  another  commission,  consisting  of  Hon. 
John'  H.  Eaton,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  secretary  of  war  in  Presi- 
dent Jackson’s  cabinet,  and  Gen.  John  Coffee,  of  Alabama  (who  had 
commanded  one  wing  of  General  Jackson’s  army  at  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans),  to  treat  with  the  Choctaws  for  the  removal  of  all  of 
their  people  from  Mississippi  to  the  reservation  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. The  council  between  these  commissioners  and  the  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  of  Indians  was 
held  at  the  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek  council  grounds,  where,  on  27th 
of  September,  1830,  a treaty  was  signed,  under  the  terms  of  which 
all  of  the  Choctaw  lands  in  Mississippi  were  to  be  sold  to  the  United 


States  when  Tecumseh  tried  to  tempt  them  into  an  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  and  he  rendered  valiant  and  valuable  service  in  the 
war  which  followed.  Before  he  died  he  asked  that  his  body  should 
be  buried  with  military  honors,  and  2,000  people  marched  in  the 
funeral  cortege  which  followed  his  remains  to  the  Congressionai 
Cemetery,  where  a monument  was  afterward  erected  over  his  grave. 
Mindful  of  the  benefits  which  they  had  received  as  the  result  of  his 
astute  and  far-sighted  diplomacy  in  treating  with  the  Government 
commissioners,  the  Choctaws  named  one  of  their  three  tribal  dis- 
tricts in  his  honor,  and,  in  more  recent  times,  an  Oklahoma  county, 
which  was  formed  from  part  of  the  domain  of  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
was  also  christened  in  his  honor. 
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States  and  the  rest  of  the  Choctaw  people  were  to  move  to  the 
Indian  Territory.'^ 

^ It  is  a fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  Choctaw  Indians  were  quite 
generally  referred  to  in  their  own  treaties  with  the  Government  as 
“the  Choctaw  Nation  of  Red  People.”  This  is  significant  as  to  the 
germ  of  the  suggestion  which  ultimately  led  to  the  application  of  the 
Choctaw  term,  “Oklahoma,”  to  the  land  which  now  bears  that  name 
as  a state.  It  is  interesting  also  in  this  connection  to  note  that, 
among  the  Choctaws  to  whom  allotments  were  awarded  in  their  old 
country  in  Mississippi  by  the  terms  of  a siipi^lemental  agreement 
attached  to  this  Treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek,  was  one  named 
‘ ‘ Oaklahoma,  ’ ’ the  signification  of  which  is  ‘ ‘ red  people.  ’ ’ The  Choc- 
taws were  to  be  provided  with  transportation  to  their  new  homes, 
in  steamboats  or  wagons  as  might  be  most  convenient.  Each  war- 
rior was  to  be  provided  with  a rifle,  bullet  mould  and  ammunition. 
The  people  were  also  to  be  furnished  with  plows,  hoes,  axes,  blan- 
kets, cards,  spinning  wheels  and  looms.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of 
the  Choctaw  people  were  to  be  moved  to  the  new  country  in  the 
autumns  of  1831  and  1832  and  the  remainder  were  to  be  moved 
in  the  autumn  of  1833.  Provisions  for  sustenance  during  the  jour- 
ney and  for  one  year  after  their  arriving  in  the  new  country  were 
also  to  be  furnished. 


CHAPTER  XV 


NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  REMOVAL,  Continued 
Creek  Removal  Treaties 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  under  which  the 
State  of  Georgia  had  relinquished  to  the  United  States  all  claims  to 
the  ownership  of  the  lands  embraced  in  the  present  states  of  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  the  Federal  Government  was  to  secure  the 
cession  of  all  Indian  lands  lying  within  the  State  of  Georgia  as  soon 
as  practicable.  The  people  of  Georgia  became  insistent  upon  the 
fulfillment  of  this  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  due  course  of  time  and  many  efforts  were  put  forth  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Indians  to  sell  their  lands  in  Georgia. 
This  the  Indians  were  very  reluctant  to  do.  The  people  of  the 
Creek,  or  Muskogee  Tribe,  in  a general  tribal  council  (which  was 
held  in  1811),  had  voted  to  forbid  the  sale  of  any  of  the  remaining 
part  of  their  lands  and  imposing  the  death  penalty  for  the  violation 
of  this  restriction.  As  the  result  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Upper 
Creeks  during  the  War  of  1812,  a large  part  of  the  lands  of  that 
branch  of  the  tribe  were  confiscated.  Additional  cessions  of  Creek 
lands  were  secured  by  the  treaties  of  January  22,  1818,  and  January 
8,  1821.  Two  years  later,  in  1823,  William  McIntosh,  who  was  the 
chief  of  the  Lower  Creeks,  took  the  lead  in  a movement  to  sell  more 
land  to  the  Government,  whereupon  the  Creeks  re-enacted  the  law 
which  proposed  to  punish  by  death  any  Creek  who  offered  to  make 
any  further  cessions  of  land  from  the  tribal  domain. 

At  a council  held  at  Indian  Springs,  Georgia,  with  Duncan  G. 
Campbell  and  James  Meriwether  as  the  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  a treaty  was  signed  February  12,  1825,  whereby 
a large  tract  of  the  Creek  lands  in  Georgia  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  the  consideration  to  be  the  granting  of  an  area  of  equal  size ' 
between  the  Arkansas  and  Canadian  rivers  together  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  $400,000  to  the  Creeks.  This  treaty  was  signed 
by  William  McIntosh  and  a dozen  other  chiefs  of  the  Lower  Creeks. 
Thirty-six  chiefs,  including  all  those  of  the  Upper  Creeks,  refused 
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to  sign  the  treaty.  John  C.  Calhoun,  as  secretary  of  state,  declared 
that  he  would  not  recog-nize  a treaty  of  which  the  majority  of  the 
Creek  chiefs  did  not  approve,  but  President  James  klonroe  laid  it 
before  the  Senate,  and,  after  the  inauguration  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  as  President,  it  was  ratified.  A formal  sentence  of  death 
was  thereupon  pronounced  on  McIntosh  by  a council  of  Creek  chiefs 
and  he  was  killed  shortly  afterward.^ 

1 William  IMelntosh  was  born  at  Coweta,  Georgia,  in  1775.  His 
father  was  William  IMcIntosh,  a Scotchman  who  was  a British  officer 
and  was  also  e2igaged  in  trading  among  the  Indians.  His  mother 
was  a woman  of  the  Creek  tribe.  By  his  talent  and  address  he 
became  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  Creek  Nation. 
During  the  second  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
his  influence  was  effectively  used  in  behalf  of  the  former.  He  re- 
cruited a strong  force  of  Lower  Creeks  which  co-operated  with  the 
American  forces  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Upper  Creeks,  who 
sided  with  the  British,  and  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles 
of  Atasi  and  Horseshoe  Bend.  He  was  accused  of  venality  in  his 
willingness  to  sign  away  the  Creek  lands  in  Georgia  in  exchange 
for  a new  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory  despite  drastic  tribal 
law  to  the  contrary.  When  the  chiefs  of  the  Upper  Creeks  refused 
to  sign  the  treaty  at  Indian  Springs,  Opothleyohola,  addressing 
the  commissioners,  said:  “We  told  you  we  had  no  land  to  sell. 

The  chiefs  here  have  no  right  to  treat.  General  McIntosh  knows 
our  laws.  AVe  have  no  lands  to  sell.  I shall  go  home.”  In  spite 
of  this  implied  threat,  the  commissioners  assured  McIntosh  that  the 
Creek  Nation  would  be  sufficiently  represented  if  he  and  his  imme- 
diate folloAvers  signed  the  treaty,  and  they  also  promised  him  that 
he  would  be  protected  if  he  did  so.  On  his  own  part  he  justified 
his  action  with  an  argument  that  was  logical  and  statesmanlike. 
He  said  : “The  white  man  is  growing.  He  wants  our  lands ; he  will 

buy  them  now.  By  and  by  he  will  take  them  and  the  little  band 
of  our  people,  poor  and  despised,  will  be  left  to  wander  without 
homes  and  be  beaten  like  dogs.  AVe  will  go  to  a new  home  and 
learn,  like  the  white  man,  to  till  the  earth,  grow  cattle  and  depend 
on  these  for  food  and  life.  This  knowledge  makes  the  white  men 
like  the  leaves ; the  want  of  it  makes  the  red  men  few  and  weak. 
Let  us  learn  to  make  books  as  the  white  man  does  and  we  shall  grow 
.and  again  become  a great  nation.”  McIntosh  had  been  assured  by 
the  Government  commissioners  that  he  would  be  protected  from 
any  violent  eonseqiaences  if  he  would  sign  the  treaty.  A¥hen  he 
realized  that  his  life  Avas  in  danger,  he  went  to  Milledgville,  where 
he  hoped  to  be  safe  from  attack.  A few  days  later  (April  29,  1825,) 
the  house  in  Avhich  he  was  staying  was  surrounded  by  a hundred 
Creek  warriors  of  the  faction  which  was  opposed  to  removal.  The 
white  men  were  ordered  to  leave  and  the  house  was  then  set  on  fire. 
AVhen  McIntosh  attempted  to  escape  from  the  burning  building  he 
was  shot  doAvn. 
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The  utter  repudiation  of  the  treaty  of  Indian  Springs  by  a ma- 
jority of  the  Creek  leaders  and  the  killing  of  McIntosh  had  the  effect 
of  dampening  the  ardor  of  the  officials  of  the  Government  who  had 
been  bent  upon  quieting  the  titles  to  all  Creek  lands  in  Georgia.  In 
January,  1826,  a delegation  of  Creek  chiefs,  headed  by  Opothleyo- 
hola  and  John  Stidham,  went  to  Washington  to  protest  against  the 


Opothleyohola 


enforcement  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  signed  by  l\IcIntosh  and 
his  followers.  While  the  members  of  this  delegation  were  in  Wash- 
ington they  were  in  council  with  James  Barbour,  who  was  secre- 
tary of  war  in  the  cabinet  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams.  This 
council  resulted  in  the  signing  of  a new  treaty  (January  24,  1826) 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  treaty  of  Indian  Springs  was  repudiated 
and  abrogated.  The  new  treaty  provided  that  all  of  the  Creek 
lands  in  Georgia  should  be  ceded  to  the  Government,  in  return  for 
which  the  Creeks  were  to  receive  $217,600  and  a perpetual  annuity 
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of  $20,000 ; it  was  also  provided  that  the  IMcIntosh  party  should  be 
paid  $100,000  and  given  permission  to  settle  between  the  Arkansas 
and  Canadian  rivers,  that  the  moving  expenses  of  its  members 
should  he  paid,  that  supplies  for  a year’s  maintenance  should  he 
furnished  to  those  who  migrated  and  that  the  size  of  their  reserva- 
tion should  be  determined  liy  the  President  of  the  United  States.  A 
supplemental  treaty  which  was  negotiated  by  Thomas  MeKenney 
and  John  Crowell  was  signed  at  the  Creek  Agency  on  March  31, 
1826.  By  its  terms  the  Creeks  were  to  receive  additional  money  and 
supplies  and  certain  sums  were  also  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
education  of  Creek  children. 

On  March  24,  1832,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  the  duly  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  Creek  Nation  signed  another  treaty, 
by  the  terms  of  which  they  ceded  all  of  the  rest  of  their  lands  east 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Government.  They  were  to  have  all  moving 
expenses  paid,  were  to  be  furnished  with  supplies  for  a year ’s  suste- 
nance, besides  tools,  weapons,  ammunition,  blankets  and  increased 
annuities.  This  treaty  was  signed  bj^  Lewis  Cass,  as  secretary  of 
war  and  representative  of  the  Government.  There  was  a strong  dis- 
inclination on  the  jiart  of  some  of  the  leaders  to  move  west  and  re- 
join their  fellow  tribesmen  of  the  IMcIntosh  party  who  had  preceded 
them  to  the  new  reservation.  Opothleyaholo,  in  particular,  was  so 
bitterly  opposed  to  such  a course  that  he  endeavored,  unsuccessfully, 
to  bargain  for  a tract  of  land  in  Texas  upon  which  his  people  might 
settle.  In  the  end,  however,  all  of  the  Creeks  migrated  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  though  many  of  them  did  not  go  until  several 
years  after  the  last  of  their  domain  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
had  been  sold  to  the  Government.- 

2 To  the  credit  of  the  members  of  the  McIntosh  party,  it  should 
be  stated  that  they  showed  no  disposition  to  maintain  a feud  after 
the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the  Creek  people.  On  the  contrary, 
the  past  differences  were  apparently  forgotten  and  harmony  pre- 
vailed among  the  people  of  the  reunited  Creek  Nation. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


REMOVAL  NEGOTIATIONS,  Continued 


The  Cherokee  Removal  Treaties 

Although  the  reservation  of  the  Western  Cherokees  in  Arkansas 
was  confirmed  to  them  by  treaty  in  1817,  the  organization  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Arkansas  and  the  rapid  influx  of  settlers  which  followed 
soon  led  to  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  removal  of  these  Cherokees  still  furtlier 
west.  As  the  result  of  a council  which  was  held  in  Washington 
between  the  representative  chiefs  of  the  Western  Cherokees  and 
James  Barbour,  Secretary  of  War,  a treaty  was  signed.  May  6,  1828, 
in  which  it  was  provided  that  the  Cherokees  should  relinquish  their 
holdings  in  Arkansas  and  receive  in  lieu  thereof  a new  reservation 
having  an  area  of  7,000,000  acres,  located  west  of  Arkansas  and 
north  of  the  Arkansas  and  Canadian  rivers.  This  treaty  included 
also  a proviso  that  Cherokees  from  east  of  the  Mississippi  should 
have  the  right  to  settle  on  the  proposed  new  reservation  and  bound 
the  Government  to  meet  the  expense  of  such  removals,  together  with 
the  usual  equipment  and  supplies  for  one  year.^ 

The  Western  Cherokees  began  moving  to  the  new  reservation 
west  of  Arkansas  shortly  after  it  was  assigned  to  them  by  treaty. 
At  that  time  it  was  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  Cherokee  people 
were  living  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and,  as  the  total  number 
of  Cherokees  was  probably  not  far  from  20,000,  the  Western  Chero- 
kee population  must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  6,000.  Not 

^ The  treaty  also  provided  for  just  compensation  for  all  im- 
provements which  had  to  be  abandoned  upon  removal.  Another 
clause  that  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  jirovided  that  the  sum 
of  $500  should  be  paid  to  George  Guess  (Sequoyah)  in  consideration 
of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  Cherokee  people  by  the  invention 
of  his  alphabet.  Another  stipulation  was  to  the  effect  that  $1,000 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  a printing  press  and  type  to 
aid  the  Cherokees  in  spreading  the  knowledge  which  was  made 
possible  by  this  invention. 
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all  of  the  Western  Cherokees  moved  to  the  new  reservation  in  the 
Indian  Territoiy  when  they  left  Arkansas,  however.  One  band, 
under  the  leadership  of  Tah-ehee  (Captain  Dutch)  crossed  the  Red 
River  and  joined  the  irreconcilable  Cherokees  who  had  followed 
The  Bowl  in  once  more  migrating  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States  after  the  treaty  of  1817.  Although  some  of  the  Creek  fol- 
lowers of  McIntosh  had  moved  to  the  Indian  Territory,  as  also  had 
some  of  the  Choctaws,  before  the  coming  of  the  Western  Cherokees, 
yet  the  latter  constituted  the  largest  body  of  immigrants  that  came 
to  settle  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  up  to  that  time. 

The  main  body  of  the  Cherokee  people  still  remained  in  the  old 
Cherokee  country,  in  tlie  Southern  Appalachian  region,  in  the  states 
of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  The  people 
of  Georgia  were  very  anxious  to  have  the  Federal  Government  ful- 
fill its  agreement  to  secure  the  cession  of  all  Indian  lands  within  the 
limits  of  their  state,  including  those  of  the  Cherokees  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Creeks.  The  Cherokees  were  progressive  as  a tribe. 
Those  still  residing  in  their  old  domain  were  quiet  and  peaceably 
disposed.  They  were  largely  engaged  in  agriculture.  Even  at  that 
early  period  many  of  the  Cherokee  people  were  of  white  descent. 
^Missionaries  had  been  laboring  among  them  for  many  years  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  invention  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet 
in  the  form  of  a syllabary  by  Sequoyah  -,  had  raised  the  entire 

2 Sequo.yah,  or  George  Guess,  was  born  about  1760.  His  father 
was  a white  man  and  his  mother  was  a Cherokee  woman.  There 
has  long  been  a tradition  that  his  father  was  Nathaniel  Gist,  son 
of  Christopher  Gist,  the  North  Carolina  scout  who  accompanied 
George  Washington  on  his  memorable  mission  to  the  French  posts 
on  the  Allegheny,  in  1753,  the  story  running  that  Nathaniel  Gist 
was  captured  by  the  Cherokee  Indians  at  Braddock’s  defeat  on  the 
Monongahela  and  was  kept  a j^risoner  among  them  for  many  years. 
This  has  never  been  established  as  a fact,  however,  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  his  father  was  a German  peddler  from  one  of  the 
Moravian  settlements  in  the  adjacent  region  of  Carolina. 

Sequoyah  grew  up  ignorant  and  untutored.  When  young  he 
was  iinable  to  speak  or  understand  English,  and,  even  in  later  life, 
when  signing  his  name  to  a document  in  English,  he  merely  made 
his  mark  as  any  illiterate  would.  When  he  first  saw  books  at  the 
mission  schools  he  was  informed  that  the  characters  represented  the 
words  of  the  spoken  langaiage.  He  became  greatly  interested, 
though  he  was  even  then  a man  of  mature  years.  He  not  only  did 
not  understand  how  the  characters  could  be  combined  to  represent 
words,  but,  apparently,  he  did  not  ask  for  any  information  in  that 
line  before  beginning  the  task  of  making  an  alphabet  for  the  Chero- 
kees. At  first  he  undertook  to  make  a separate  character  for  each 
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Cherokee  people  to  the  plane  of  literacy  and  that  without  the  agency 
of  schools.  In  brief,  the  Cherokees  gave  promise  of  becoming  useful 
members  of  society  if  they  were  left  undisturbed  in  what  remained 
of  their  ancient  home  land.  However,  it  probably  was  not  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Cherokees  that  the  insistent  white  people  of  Georgia 
really  objected  to,  but  rather  the  integrity  of  such  a vast  body  of 

word  in  the  Cherokee  language.  Finding  that  this  was  not  practi- 
cable, he  then  made  a separate  character  or  letter  for  each  possible 
syllable  in  the  language  with  an  additional  one  for  the  “hissing 
sound,”  i.  e.,  the  letter  s.  In  all,  he  had  eighty-five  characters  or 
letters  in  his  alphabet.  Any  Cherokee,  old  or  young,  could  learn 
this  alphabet  in  three  weeks’  time,  and  that  done,  the  art  of  reading 
was  mastered.  The  news  of  this  invention  spread  throughout  the 
Cherokee  Nation  and  all  of  the  people  became  possessed  with  a zeal 
to  learn  to  read.  Within  a few  years  there  was  a smaller  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  than  there  was  in  many  of 
the  states  of  the  Union. 

Types  of  the  new  alphabet  were  east  and  books  and  newspapers 
were  printed  in  the  Cherokee  language.  The  missionaries  had  been 
endeavoring  to  print  some  literature  in  Cherokee,  using  the  Roman 
text,  but,  seeing  the  advantage  of  the  Sequoyah  alphabet,  they 
promptly  seized  upon  it  and  made  good  use  of  it.  Sequoyah,  who 
in  religious  matters  was  a strictly  orthodox  Cherokee,  viewing  the 
advent  of  the  missionaries  and  their  teachings  with  distrust,  is  said 
to  have  expressed  regret  that  his  invention  had  been  turned  to 
good  account  by  the  missionaries. 

Sequoyah  was  greatly  honored  by  his  people  and  his  memory 
is  revered  by  them  to  this  day.  At  the  instance  of  the  Cherokee 
Council,  the  United  States  mint  made  a medal  which  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  commemoration  of  the  invention  of  his  alphabet,  which 
was  completed  in  1821.  He  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  Western 
Cherokees  the  following  year,  and,  a year  later,  he  moved  west  and 
settled  among  the  Cherokees  in  Arkansas.  He  was  the  leader,  or 
chief,  of  the  Western  Cherokees  (Old  Settlers)  at  the  time  of  the 
migration  of  the  main  body  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  1838-9.  His 
death  occurred  while  he  was  on  a hunting  and  exploring  expedition 
in  Mexico  in  1844.  He  left  one  son  and  two  daughters.  A number 
of  his  descendants  still  live  among  the  Cherokees  m Oklahoma. 

In  his  young  manhood,  the  late  William  J.  Weaver,  of  Fort 
Smith,  frequently  visited  the  home  of  Sequoyah,  with  whom  he  was 
personally  acquainted.  The  latter  was  very  reticent  and  reserved. 
Mr.  Weaver  said  that  he  was  much  averse  to  talking  of  his  own 
life  and  most  of  the  information  relative  to  the  same  was  obtained 
from  members  of  the  family.  As  to  the  portrait  commonly  reputed 
to  be  that  of  Sequoyah,  and  which  was  first  published  in  the  IMcKin- 
ney  and  Hall  work,  ]\Tr.  Weaver  always  maintained  that  the  original 
must  have  been  a fanciful  sketch,  for  it  certaiidy  was  not  a likeness 
of  Guess,  or  Sequoyah. 
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laud  which  was  as  yet  beyond  the  speculation  and  exploitation  of 
the  particulai’  interests  which  were  responsible  for  the  agitation  for 
the  removal  of  the  Indians. 

The  mass  of  the  Cherokee  people  still  remaining  in  the  East 
were  unalterably  opposed  to  selling  their  lands  or  moving  to  the 
new  reservation  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  fact,  practically  all  of 
the  Cherokees  who  were  willing  to  do  so  had  already  migrated.  But 
the  pressure  exerted  by  Georgia  interests  caused  the  Government  to 
redouble  its  efforts  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Cherokees  to  the  ces- 
sion of  all  of  their  remaining  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  thus 
bring  about  the  removal  of  all  the  Cherokee  people  to  the  reserva- 
tion in  the  Indian  Territory.  Then  gold  was  discovered  in  the 
mountains  of  Northern  Georgia,  thus  whetting  the  spirit  of  Cauca- 
sian avarice  still  further.  Moreover,  the  election  and  inauguration 
of  Andrew  Jackson  as  President  of  the  United  States  was  not  a 
propitious  event  for  the  Cherokees.  Jackson  was  the  product  of  an 
environment  of  war,  and  war  does  not  tend  to  develop  a charitable 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  Then,  too,  Jackson  had  been  a pio- 
neer in  Tennessee  when  that  meant  to  be  an  Indian  fighter  and  an 
Indian  hater  and  whatever  Andrew  Jackson  did  was  done  with  his 
might.  True,  a regiment  of  Cherokees  and  a strong  force  of  Lower 
Creeks  had  served  under  Jackson  in  the  war  with  the  Upper  Creeks 
and  there  were  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in  his  command  at  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans,  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
was  seriously  impressed  with  the  idea  that  an  Indian  had  any  rights 
which  a white  man  was  bound  to  regard.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Georgia  authorities  had  his  moral  support  in  the  course  which  they 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  Cherokees,  even  when  they  were  defying 
the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  it  has  been 
hinted  that  they  may  have  acted  at  his  suggestion.  Be  all  that  as’ 
it  may,  however,  his  accession  to  the  presidency  was  certainly  a most 
unhappy  event  insofar  as  it  concerned  the  Cherokees. 

Within  a few  weeks  after  the  election  of  Jackson  to  the  presi- 
dency (December  20,  1828),  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
passed  an  act  annexing  part  of  the  Cherokee  country,  extending  the 
state’s  jurisdiction  over  the  same,  declaring  the  Cherokee  laws  null 
and  void  and  rendering  all  persons  of  Indian  blood  or  descent  living 
within  the  Indian  country  incompetent  to  serve  as  a witness  or 
party  to  any  suit  in  which  the  defendant  was  a white  man.  It  was 
made  impossible  for  an  Indian  property  owner  to  defend  his  rights 
in  any  court.  Other  laws  which  were  equally  arbitrary  were  also 
enacted.  The  Cherokees  were  prohibited  from  assembling  for  any 
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public  purposes  or  conveuing  in  council.  Another  law  foi’bade  the 
Indians  from  digging  gold  on  their  own  land.  One  of  the  most 
drastic  laws  required  that  all  white  men  living  among  the  Cliero- 
kees  should  take  a special  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Georgia. 
The  penalty  of  failure  to  comply  with  this  law  was  imprisonment 
in  the  state  penitentiary  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  purpose 
of  this  act  was  to  drive  out  the  missionaries  and  teachers  who  would 
otherwise  strive  to  protect  the  Indians  in  the  exercise  of  their 
natural  rights.  The  deliberate  intent  of  this  policy  was  to  make 
conditions  unbearable  for  t^e  Cherokees  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  decide  to  migrate  to  the  West,  yet  its  real  effect  was  to  deepen 
their  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

The  Cherokees  appealed  to  President  Jackson  for  protection  in 
their  rights  which  were  thus  invaded  and  trampled  under  foot  by  a 
power  which  acted  through  the  forms  of  law.  In  reply  to  this  ap- 
peal the  Cherokees  were  told  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
do  nothing  to  protect  them.  In  other  ways  they  were  made  to  feel 
that  weight  of  its  influence  was  against  them.  The  annuity  which 
was  due  from  the  Government  was  no  longer  paid  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  hence  it  was  no  longer  available  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  tribal  schools.  As  it  only  amounted  to  42  cents  per 
capita — a sum  so  small  that  few  of  the  Cherokees  sought  to  secure 
payment  in  person — it  remained  undisturbed  in  the  hands  of  their 
agent.  Nor  were  the  rigors  of  this  heartless  policy  visited  on  the 
Indians  alone.  Missionaries  and  teachers  were  arrested  for  failing 
to  comply  with  the  law  requiring  them  to  take  a special  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  State  of  Georgia.  John  F.  Wheeler,  the  printer  of 
the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  was  among  the  number  arrested  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  paper  was  temporarily  discontinued.  AVhile  some  of 
those  who  were  placed  under  arrest  reluctantly  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  or  agreed  to  leave  the  Cherokee  country.  Rev.  Samuel  A. 
Worcester  and  Dr.  Elizur  Butler,  two  of  the  missionaries,  refused 
to  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  allegiance.  They  were  held  without  bail, 
tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  for 
the  full  term  of  four  years.  The  case  of  Rev.  S.  A.  Worcester  was 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  which 
tribunal  it  was  decided  in  his  favor  and  his  release  was  ordered. 
The  Georgia  authorities  defied  .the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Co;irt 
and  refused  to  liberate  the  imprisoned  missionaries,  the  governor 
of  the  state  even  threatening  armed  resistance  in  ease  the  Federal 
Government  undertook  to  enforce  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
As  for  President  Jackson  (whose  reputation  for  firm  and  impartial 
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enforcement  of  law^  rests  largely  upon  the  positiveness  with  which 
he  treated  the  threat  of  nullification  in  the  neighboihng  State  of 
South  Carolina),  he  not  only  disregarded  this  flagrant  act  of  nullifi- 
cation on  the  part  of  Georgia,  as  such,  hut  he  was  also  currently 
reported  to  have  remarked  eoncerning  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Worcester  case:  “John  Marshall  has  made  his  decision,  now 
let  him  enforce  it.” 

i\Ieanwhile,  repeated  attempts  were  being  made  to  induce  the 
Cherokees  to  relinquish  their  lands  and  move  West.  To  all  such 
overtures  they  steadfastly  refixsed  to  listen.  At  one  time  it  was 
reported  that  they  were  seriously  considering  migrating  as  a body 
to  the  British  possessions  on  the  Paeitie  Coast,  which  rumor  had  a 
very  disquieting  effect  in  administration  circles  in  Washington  and 
no  time  was  lost  in  endeavoring  to  counteract  the  sentiment  among 
the  Cherokees  in  favor  of  such  a movement. 

The  Cherokees  sent  a strong  delegation  to  Washington  and, 
during  the  winter  of  1832-33,  this  delegation,  headed  by  Chief  John 
Ross,  used  every  possible  influence  xipon  the  President  and  Congress 
to  secure  some  amelioration  of  the  hard  condition  in  which  their 
nation  was  placed.  The  President  was  Arm  in  his  determination 
not  to  interfere,  as  he  said,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a sovereign 
state.  He  urged  that  it  was  only  by  removing  from  such  surround- 
ings that  the  Cherokees  could  hope  to  escape  the  fate  whicli  had 
already  befallen  so  many  other  Indian  tribes.  In  January,  1834, 
the  Cherokee  delegation  returned  to  Washington.  This  time  its 
members  proposed  that  the  autonomy  of  the  Cherokee  tribal  gov- 
ernment should  be  continued  for  a certain  definite  time,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  their  lands  might  he  allotted  in  severalty  and  the 
surplus  thereof  sold,  the  Cherokees  themselves  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  This  tentative  suggestion  was  accompanied  by  a 
reiteration  of  the  determination  of  the  Cherokees  never  to  sell  their 
lands  and  move  West  voluntarily.  In  response  to  this  offer  it  was 
stated  tliat  the  President  saw  no  hope  of  ending  the  embarrassments 
under  Avhieh  the  Cherokees  labored  unless  they  removed  to  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Mississippi.  , 

Although  practically  all  of  the  Cherokees  yet  remaining  east 
of  the  Mississippi  were  personally  opposed  to  removal  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  agitation,  some  of  them  began  to  conclude  that  opposi- 
tion was  hopeless.  A few  of  these  were  ealled  together  by  Andrew 
Ross  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
securing  a treaty.  A delegation  was  selected  and  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, and,  in  due  course  of  time,  a treaty  was  negotiated  and  signed. 
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June  19,  1834,  in  which  provision  was  made  for  removal  to  the 
West.  This  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  the  Senate,  Chief  John  Ross 
having  not  only  made  a personal  protest  but  also  filed  a written 
protest  which  was  said  to  have  been  signed  by  13,000  Cherokees. 
Ross  and  his  delegation  then  presented  a memorial  to  Congress 
which,  while  stating  their  case  plainly  and  candidly,  was  yet  a 
model  of  dignity  and  self  restraint.^ 

3 The  memorial  of  the  Cherokee  delegation  is  reproduced  in  full 
in  “The  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,”  by  Charles  C.  Royce,  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  pp.  276-7, 
1888. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


REMOVAL  NEGOTIATIONS,  Concluded 
Cherokee  Removal  Treaties 

The  next  winter  there  were  two  rival  delegations  of  Cherokees 
in  Washington,  one  headed  by  Chief  Ross  and  the  other  by  Major 
Ridge.  The  Ross  delegation  was  still  firmly  opposed  to  the  emigra- 
tion proposition,  while  the  delegation  of  which  Major  Ridge  was 
the  leader  was  composed  of  men  who  had  become  convinced  that 
further  resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington would  be  futile  and  they  were  therefore  willing  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  removal.  Several  years  prior  to  this  time  President 
Jackson  had  appointed  three  commissioners  for  the  removal  of  cer- 
tain tribes  to  the  West,  namely,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Gov. 
Montfort  Stokes  and  Rev.  John  P.  Schermerhorn.  These  men 
spent  much  of  their  time  in  the  West,  with  the  Indians  who  had 
already  moved  to  the  Indian  Territory,  but  apparently  Mr.  Scher- 
merhorn was  in  Washington  when  these  rival  Cherokee  delegations 
arrived  and,  with  Gov.  William  Carroll,  of  Tennessee,  he  was 
delegated  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  members  of  the  one 
favoring  removal.  A treaty  which  provided  for  the  relinquishment 
of  the  Cherokee  lands  in  the  East  and  for  the  removal  of  all  of  the 
Cherokee  people  to  the  West  was  formulated  and  was  signed  by 
the  members  of  the  Ridge  delegation,  March  14,  1835. 

This  treaty  especially  provided  that  it  should  not  become  ef- 
fective unless  ratified  by  the  Cherokee  people  in  general  council. 
Under  its  stipulations  the  Cherokees  were  to  receive  $3,250,000 
and  some  additional  lands  in  the  West  as  a consideration  for  re- 
linquishing their  tribal  holdings  and  moving  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. The  Ross  party  submitted  an  offer  to  accept  the  treaty  if 
the  consideration  were  raised  to  $20,000,000,  but  this  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate.  The  Cherokees  held  their  general  council  in  October, 
1835,  and  rejected  the  Ridge  treaty  by  a practically  unanimous 
vote.  The  Georgia  authorities  evidently  reached  the  conclusion 
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that  the  time  for  temporizing  had  passed.  The  home  of  John  Ross, 
which  was  on  the  Tennessee  side  of  the  interstate  boundary  line, 
was  invaded  by  the  Georgia  militia,  who  placed  him  under  arrest 
and  seized  all  of  his  private  papers.  The  publication  of  the  Chero- 
kee Phoenix,  the  national  newspaper  of  the  Cherokees,  was  sup- 
pressed and  its  press,  type  and  other  equipment  were  seized.  AVith 
their  leaders  under  duress  and  official  organ  no  longer  published, 
the  Cherokees  found  themselves  in  a demoralized  condition  so  far 
as  their  tribal  interests  were  concerned.  Meanwhile,  another  council 
had  been  called  to  convene  at  New  Echota,  Georgia,  in  December, 
where  Commissioner  Schermerhorn  was  to  meet  the  Cherokees  in  an 
endeavor  to  secure  another  treaty.  Although  it  was  planned  to  be 
a popular  gathering  of  the  tribe,  less  than  five  hundred  people  of  a 
total  population  of  over  17,000  were  present,  and  of  this  meagre 
representation  many  were  women  and  children.  None  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  attended  the  council  at  New 
Echota,  but  Commissioner  Schermerhorn  proceeded  with  due 
solemnity  to  draw  up  another  treaty,  which  was  signed  on  the  29th 
of  December,  1835,  by  men  who  were  without  official  authority  to 
act.  The  New  Echota  treaty  relinquished  all  of  the  lands  then 
held  by  the  Cherokees  in  the  states  east  of  the  Alississippi  and  agreed 
to  accept,  in  return  therefor,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  together  with 
a joint  interest  in  the  reservation  which  had  lieen  previously  granted 
to  the  Western  Cherokees  and  the  addition  of  a smaller  tract  in  what 
is  now  in  Southeastern  Kansas.  The  cost  of  moving  was  also  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  government,  which  was  bound  to  furnish  supplies 
and  provisions  to  last  one  year  after  the  arrival  of  the  Indians 
in  their  new  country.  Improvements  on  lands  then  held  were  also 
to  be  recompensed  to  the  individual  Indians  to  whom  they  belonged. 
An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  provide  that  some  of  the 
Cherokees  who  were  educated  and  progressive  might  remain  and 
become  citizens  of  the  states  from  which  the  main  body  of  the  tribe 
was  to  be  removed,  but  this  clause  was  eliminated  at  the  express 
command  of  President  Jackson. ^ 


1 The  Treaty  of  New  Echota  contained  numerous  stipulations  of 
minor  interest,  including  provision  for  the  payment  of  debts  due 
from  the  Indians  (to  be  paid  out  of  funds  due  under  the  treaty), 
the  re-establishment  of  the  missions  and  schools  in  the  West,  pen- 
sions for  Cherokees  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  for  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  Osages,  besides  a num- 
ber of  other  matters. 
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The  treaty  was  signed  by  twenty  Cherokees,  of  whom  Major 
Ridge  and  his  nephew,  Elias  Bondhiot,  were  probably  the  most 
prominent  and  intluential.  John  Ridge,  son  of  Major  Ridge,  and 
Stand  Watie,  brother  of  Elias  Boudiuot,  signed  the  treaty  two 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  council  at  New  Eehota.-  Govei’- 
nor  Carroll,  who  did  not  attend  the  council,  also  signed  the  treaty 
later  as  one  of  the  commissioners.  James  Rogers  and  John  Smith, 
who  were  present  at  tlie  council  as  the  didy  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  Western  Cherokees,  and,  as  such,  they  sig^led  their 
names  to  a statement  attached  to  the  treaty,  whereby  the  formal 
consent  and  approval  of  that  branch  of  the  Cherokees  was  granted. 

Chickasaw  Removal  Treaties 

The  Chickasaw  Indians  originally  ranged  over  the  region  im- 
mediately east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
south  to  the  central  iiart  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  By  a treaty 
made  October  19,  1818,  the  Chickasaws  had  relinquished  their  claim 
to  all  lands  lying  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  When  the  rest  of  the 
tribes  living  in  the  states  of  the  South,  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  were  being  pressed  for  agreements  to  move  to  the  West,  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  Chickasaws  would  be  permitted 
to  remain  undisturbed.  In  October,  1832,  the  Chickasaws  were  in 
session  in  general  council  at  their  council  house,  on  Pontotoek 
Creek,  JMississippi,  Gen.  John  Coftee,  being  present  as  a commis- 

2 After  he  had  signed  the  treaty,  John  Ridge  was  taunted  with 
having  been  prompted  to  do  so  by  an  ambition  to  become  the  princi- 
pal chief  of  the  reunited  Cherokee  Nation  in  the  West.  He  is  said 
to  have  denied  the  charge  most  effectively  in  substantially  the  fol- 
lowing language,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person  : 

“You  say  John  Ridge  was  moved  by  a selfish  ambition  when  he 
signed  that  treaty?  It  is  not  so.  John  Ridge  signed  his  own  death 
warrant  when  he  signed  that  treaty,  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than 
he  knew  it  when  he  wrote  his  name  on  that  paper.  John  Ridge 
may  not  die  today  or  tomorrow ; he  may  not  be  killed  while  the 
Cherokees  I'emain  in  this  country,  nor  yet  on  the  road  to  their  new 
country  west  of  the  IMississippi ; but,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  have 
to  yield  his  life  as  the  penalty  for  signing  that  treaty.  John  Ridge 
has  not  acted  blindly,  for  he  sees  plainly  that  his  people  cannot  hope 
to  stand  against  the  white  men  in  their  present  situation.  By  mov- 
ing to  the  West,  they  may  in  time  so  learn  the  ways  of  civilization 
as  to  enable  them  to  sustain  themselves  in  competition  with  the 
white  men.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  John  Ridge  was  actuated  by 
motives  of  personal  ambition ; he  has  acted  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  best  interests  of  his  people.  ’ ’ 
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sioner  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  A treaty  was  nego- 
tiated, providing  for  the  sale  of  the  Chickasaw  lands  east  of  the 
IMississippi  River,  and  for  the  ultimate  removal  of  the  whole  tril^e 
to  some  place  in  the  AVest,  as  yet  undetermined  at  that  time.®  This 
treaty  was  signed  October  20,  1832.  Two  days  later,  a supplemental 
treaty,  covering  a number  of  matters  of  detail  which  were  over- 
looked in  the  other  one,  was  signed.  Another  supplemental  treaty, 
covering  additional  matters  of  detail,  was  signed  May  24,  1834. 

January  17,  1837,  the  representatives  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
entered  into  a treaty  agreement  with  those  of  the  Choctaw  Nation 
whereby  the  Chickasaws  purchased  a .joint  interest  in  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  Choctaws,  paying  the  sum  of  $530,000  therefor,  of  which 
amount  $30,000  was  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  the  rest  in  United 
States  bonds  given  on  account  of  the  sale  of  the  Chickasaw  lands 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  All  that  part  of  the  Choctaw  reservation 
lying  west  of  the  Moshalatuhbe  and  Pushmataha  districts  was  to  be 
organized  into  the  Chickasaw  District,  which  was  to  have  its  own 
chiefs  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  representation  in  the  Choctaw 
National  Council  as  that  possessed  by  each  of  the  districts  of  the 


® Unlike  the  Choctaws,  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  the  Chickasaws 
did  not  exchange  their  lands  in  the  East  for  new  reservations  in 
the  AVest.  On  the  contrary,  they  authorized  the  Government  to 
have  their  lands  .surveyed  and  sold  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
at  public  auction  and  private  sale,  and  the  net  proceeds,  after  de- 
ducting expenses  incident  to  surveying  and  selling,  to  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  to  be  used  wholly  or  in  part 
in  the  purchase  of  a new  reservation. 

The  preamble  of  the  Treaty  of  Pontotoek  is  a pathetic  state- 
ment of  the  unhappy  situation  in  which  the  Chickasaws  found  them- 
selves, the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  having  been  extended 
over  their  reservation,  just  as  those  of  Georgia  were  extended  over 
the  Cherokee  country  and  probably  for  identical  reasons.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  instrument  also  gives  evidence  of  the  great  concern 
which  the  Federal  Government  felt  for  the  welfare  of  the  Chick- 
asaws and  is  characteristic  of  the  verbiage  of  all  of  the  removal 
treaties  of  the  time.  In  fact,  ijracticall.y  all  of  the  removal  treaties 
of  the  period  embracing  the  years  1825  to  1835  abound  in  fine 
phrases  concerning  the'  tender  solicitude  of  the  United  States  for 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  Indian ! To  be  sure,  the  poor  Indian  held 
valuable  lands  which  were  as  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  exploitation 
by  speculative  interests,  but,  to  read  any  of  the  removal  treaties, 
couched  in  high-sounding  phrases  and  reciting  the  generosity  and 
disinterested  helpfulness  of  the  United  States,  one  would  not  be  led 
to  the  supposition  that  there  was  a land  grabber  within  a thousand 
miles  of  the  tribal  reservation. 
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Choctaw  Nation.  Members  of  either  tribe  were  entitled  to  settle 
at  pleasure  in  any  district,  but  tribal  funds  and  annuities  were  to  be 
kej)t  entirely  separate,  so  that  those  who  were  enrolled  in  one  tribe 
bad  no  right  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  membership  in  the 
other. 


The  Seminole  Removal  Treaty 

Janies  Gadsden,  the  distinguished  South  Carolina  statesman, 
acting  as  a commissioner  for  the  United  States,  negotiated  a treaty 
with  the  Seminole  tribe  of  Indians  which  was  signed  at  Payne’s 
Landing,  Florida,  klay  9,  1832,  and  which  provided  that  the  Semi- 
noles  should  relinquish  all  of  their  lands  in  the  (then)  Territory  of 
Florida  and  emigrate  to  the  West,  where  they  were  to  be  received 
as  a eoustitutent  part  of  the  Creek  tribe,  of  which  the  Seminoles 
were  originally  an  offshoot.  A delegation  of  Seminole  chiefs  visited 
the  Creek  country,  in  the  Indian  Territory  and,  on  February  14, 
1833,  entered  into  a supplemental  treaty  with  Gov.  Montfort 
Stokes,  Henry  L.  Ellsworth  and  John  F.  Schermerhorn,  commission- 
ers of  the  United  States,  at  Fort  Gibson,  in  which  a particular  part 
of  the  Creek  country  between  the  two  Canadian  rivers  was  desig- 
nated as  a special  residence  district  for  the  Seminoles.  However, 
the  treaty  of  Payne ’s  Landing  was  repudiated  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  Seminole  tribe  and  a war  lasting  eight  years  followed.-^ 

* The  war  with  the  Seminoles  between  1834  and  1842  cost  the 
lives  of  nearly  1,500  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  army, 
besides  an  expenditure  of  $20,000,000.  Among  the  soldiers  who 
were  killed  or  died  of  disease  during  the  course  of  the  campaigns 
against  the  Seminoles  in  Florida  there  were  a number  who  had  seen 
service  in  the  Indian  Territory — at  Forts  Gibson,  Smith  and 
Towson. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  INDIANS  FROM  THE  EAST 

As  soon  as  was  practicable  after  the  negotiation  and  ratification 
of  the  treaties  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  tribes  from  the 
South,  the  Government  made  the  necessary  arrangements  to  have 
them  transported  to  their  new  reservations  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
Although  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  Indians  had  had  at  least  a 
year’s  notice  of  their  proposed  removal,  yet  such  was  their  attach- 
ment to  the  land  of  their  birth  that  they  paid  little  heed  to  the 
notice  and  made  practically  no  preparation  for  the  long  journey 
that  lay  before  them.  Consecpiently,  when  the  appointed  time  drew 
near,  they  were  not  only  unready  but  also  unwilling  to  leave.  In 
numerous  instances  physical  force  had  to  be  used  in  compelling 
them  to  go. 

The  Indians  of  the  tribes  from  the  South  were  not  nomadic 
savages.  On  the  contrary,  they  lived  in  settled  homes  and  tilled  the 
. soil  for  a livelihood.  Every  hill  and  vale  of  their  home  land  had  its 
place  in  their  affections.  Peculiarly  venerated  by  the  people  of 
some  of  these  tribes  were  the  places  where  their  loved  ones  were 
buried.  "When  the  time  came  to  take  their  leave  of  the  country  to 
which  they  were  thus  attached  the  very  thought  of  going  was  revolt- 
ing. There,  for  generations  past  had  their  fathers  hunted  and 
fished ; there,  they  had  gathered  in  council  and  had  witnessed  the 
solenm  ceremonial  rites ; there,  the  ashes  of  their  dead  reposed, 
and,  there,  and  there  only,  they  wished  to  live  undisturbed  and 
to  be  permitted  to  die  in  peace.  But  no  such  kindly  fate  was  in 
store  for  them.  The  same  mysterious  influences  which  could  cause 
those  in  power  to  wring  a reluctant  treaty  from  an  unwilling  people 
could  also  call  to  their  aid  the  forces  necessary  to  put  the  treaties 
into  execution. 

]\Iost  of  the  Choctaws  were  moved  to  the  Indian  Territory  during 
the  years  1832-3-4.  Some  of  them  came  across  the  country  in 
wagons.  Others  were  transported  by  steamboats,  up  the  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas  rivers,  and  were  landed  at  Port  Coffee,  near  Skulla- 
ville.  Heartbroken  and  homesick,  as  well  as  worn  out  with  the  ex- 
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jiosiu’e  and  i^rivations  of  the  journey,  an  unduly  large  proportion  of 
the  members  of  the  immigrating  tribes  sickened  and  died  and  were 
buried  in  unmarked  graves  l)y  the  wayside,  while  their  sorrowing 
friends  and  loved  ones  resumed  their  travels  toward  the  destina- 
tion which  meant  nothing  short  of  a life-long  exile  for  them. 

Tlie  Choctaws  and  Creeks  were  tardy  enough  in  the  matter  of 
preparing  for  their  removal  to  the  West,  hut,  to  the  last,  the  Chero- 
kees  remained  firm  in  their  determination  not  to  leave  their  old 
homes.  After  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  had  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate  (by  a bare  majority  of  one  vote),  the  Cherokees  gathered  in 
many  places  and  denounced  the  means  to  which  the  government  had 
resorted  in  order  to  secure  such  a pretended  agreement  and  declar- 
ing the  same  to  he  null  and  void.  A copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  some  of  these  councils  was  forwarded  to  President  Jackson  by 
General  Wool,  Avho  had  )>een  sent  to  the  Cherokee  country  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  stationed  there  to  overaAve  the  people  of  that 
tribe.  The  President  reprimanded  General  Wool  for  forwarding  it 
and  gave  directions  that  a copy  of  his  letter  should  be  ti*ansmitted 
to  John  Ross  and  that,  thereafter,  there  should  be  no  further  com- 
munications, either  verbal  or  AA’ritten,  Avith  the  latter  concerning 
the  treaty. 

The  officials  of  the  government,  both  civil  and  military,  Avho 
were  sent  into  the  Cheokee  country  to  arrange  for  the  removal  of 
the  Cherokees,  soon  foAind  that  their  task  A\ms  not  only  a delicate 
one  but  an  extremely  unpleasant  one  as  Aveli.  Some  of  these,  acting, 
as  they  were,  under  authority  of  commissions  granted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Avrote  letters,  describing  conditions  then  existing  among  the 
Cherokees,  which  Avere  scarcely  less  pointed  than  the  protests  of 
Ross.  Even  Major  Ridge,  who  had  lieen  the  head  of  the  treaty 
party,  found  it  expedient  to  A\mite  to  President  Jackson  and  enter 
a vigorous  protest  against  the  excesses  of  land  grabbers  and  specu- 
lators AA’ho  Avere  ov,errunning  the  Cherokee  country  and  treating 
the  Cherokee  people  to  all  sorts  of  indignities  and  abuses. ^ 

President  Jackson’s  proclamation  of  the  treaty  of  Noav  Echota 
Avas  issued  May  23,  1836.  By  its  terms,  the  Cherokees  were  to 
be  alloAved  two  years  from  that  date  in  Avhich  to  remove  to  the  West. 
In  February,  1837,  Gen.  John  E.  AYool  Avas  placed  in  command  of 
the  military  forces  stationed  in  the  Cherokee  country  for  the  pur- 

1 See  extracts  from  letters  of  Maj.  W.  M.  Davis,  Gen.  John  E. 
Wool  and  IMajor  Ridge,  quoted  by  Janies  Mooney  in  “Myths  of  the 
Cherokee,”  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology, pp.  126-128. 
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pose  of  enforcing  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  prevent  any  opposi- 
tion thereto.  Vague  rumors  gained  currency  to  the  effect  that  the 
Cherokees  were  planning  an  uprising  and  a force  of  Tennessee 
militia  was  called  out,  only  to  discover  that  the  story  was  a base- 
less fabrication.  General  Wool  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  command 
of  the  troops  in  the  Cherokee  country,  in  May,  1837,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Col.  William  Lindsay.  The  latter  was  ordered  to  arrest 
John  Ross  and  turn  him  over  to  the  civil  authorities  if  he  gave  fur- 
ther evidence  of  opposing  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty.  John  M. 
klason,  Jr.,  was  sent  into  the  Cherokee  country  as  a confidential 
agent  of  the  secretary  of  war  and  in  September  he  wrote  that  the 
Cherokee  people,  with  the  exception  of  300  who  belonged  to  the 
Treaty  party,  were  practically  a unit  in  support  of  Ross -and  his 
policy  of  opposition  to  removal.- 

The  end  of  President  Jackson’s  administration  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Martin  Van  Buren  to  the  j^residency  seemed  to  augur 
favorably  for  the  Cherokees.  The  new  President  expressed  a will- 
ingness to  postpone  the  enforced  removal  to  the  West.  At  this 
juncture,  however,  Governor  Gilmer,  of  Georgia,  interposed  with  a 
threat  that  there  would  be  a collision  between  the  military  forces 
of  that  state  and  those  of  the  Federal  Government  if  the  treaty 
was  not  promptly  enforced  by  the  latter.  The  matter  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  in  Congress  and  among  those  who  denounced 
the  palpable  injustice  of  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  in  scathing 
terms  were  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  Henry  A.  Wise  and  David 
Crockett.  The  Cherokees  sent  their  final  protesting  memorial  to 


- Undaunted  by  threats  of  arrest  and  imprisonment,  John  Ross 
called  a general  council  of  the  Cherokee  people,  which  met  the  last 
of  July.  John  M.  Mason,  Jr.,  confidential  agent  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  was  present  as  a representative  of  the  Government.  In  his 
report  to  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  Mr.  Mason  wrote  in 
part  as  follows : ‘ ‘ The  officers  say  that,  with  all  his  power,  Ross 

cannot,  if  he  would,  change  the  course  he  has  heretofore  pursued 
and  to  which  he  is  held  by  the  fixed  determination  of  his  people. 
He  dislikes  to  be  seen  in  conversation  with  white  men,  and  particu- 
larly with  agents  of  the  Government.  Were  he,  as  matters  now 
stand,  to  advise  tlie  Indians  to  acknowledge  the  treaty,  he  would  at 
once  forfeit  their  confidence  and  probably  his  life.  Yet,  though 
unwavering  in  his  opposition  to  the  treaty,  Ross’s  influence  has 
constantly  been  exerted  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  and 
Colonel  Lindsay  says  that  he  (Ross)  alone  stands  at  this  time  be- 
tween the  whites  and  bloodshed.  The  opposition  to  the  treaty  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  is  unanimous  and  sincere,  and  it  is  not  a 
mere  political  game  played  by  Ross  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
ascendancy  in  the  tribe.  ” 
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Congress  in  the  spring  of  1838,  only  to  have  it  laid  on  the  table  by 
vote  of  the  Senate.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  had  been  ordered  to  take 
coininand  of  the  troops  in  the  Cherokee  country  and  to  superintend 
the  preparations  for  their  removal.  Immediately  after  his  arrival 
he  issued  a proclamation  calling  upon  the  Cherokee  people  to 
abide  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  enroll  themselves  for  removal. 
Chief  Ross,  finding  fhat  the  President  was  evidently  determined  to 
enforce  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  then  proposed  a new  treaty.  In 
reply,  he  was  informed  that,  tlmugh  the  Government  was  prepared 
to  construe  with  utmost  liberality  the  treaty  already  proclaimed,  it 
could  not  consider  the  negotiation  of  any  substitute  for  it.  Having 
thus  exhausted  every  expedient  and  every  means  of  peaceable  re- 
sistence,  most  of  the  Cherokees  still  remaining  in  the  East  bowed  to 
the  inevitable  and  gave  up  all  hope  of  remaining  in  their  old 
homes.3 

With  about  7,000  troops,  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry  and 
artillery — regulars,  militia  and  volunteers — under  his  command. 
General  Scott  began  the  work  of  assembling  the  Cherokees  for 
transportation  to  the  West.  The  story  of  the  eviction  and  exile  of 
the  Cherokees  is  not  a pleasant  one  for  a white  man  to  read,  much 
less  to  write.  As  James  Mooney  truthfully  comments,  “Even  the 
much-sung  exile  of  the  Acadians  falls  far  behind  it  in  its  sum  of 
death  and  misery.”  Under  the  orders  of  General  Scott,  the  troops 
were  distributed  in  small  detachments  throughout  the  Cherokee 
country  and  every  cabin  and  copse  and  cove  in  the  mountain  valleys 
was  searched  for  Indians  who  were  supposed  to  be  hiding.  As  fast 
as  they  were  apprehended  they  were  driven  in  and  confined  in 
stockaded  enclosures,  where  they  were  held  until  the  caravans 
could  be  organized  to  start  to  the  West.  IMost  of  them  submitted 
quietly,  though  with  evident  reluctance.  A few  offered  violent 
resistance  and  these  were  dealt  with  very  sternly.^  The  looting 


^ Over  2,000  Cherokees  had  grown  weary  of  the  constant  harry- 
ing and  had  moved  to  the  West  without  waiting  to  be  driven  out, 
most  of  them  going  in  1837  and  the  early  part  of  1838. 

^ A Georgia  volunteer,  afterward  a colonel  in  the  Confederate 
service,  said:  “I  foiight  through  the  Civil  war  and  have  seen  men 
shot  to  pieces  and  slaughtered  by  thousands,  but  the  Cherokee  re- 
moval was  the  cruelest  work  I ever  knew.  ’ ’ 

To  prevent  escape,  the  soldiers  had  been  ordered  to  approach 
and  surround  each  house,  so  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  come  upon  the 
occupants  without  warning.  One  old  patriarch,  when  thus  sur- 
prised, calmly  called  his  children  and  grandchildren  around  him, 
and,  kneeling  down,  bid  them  pray  with  him  in  their  own  language. 
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rabble  was  seldom  far  behind  the  arresting  soldiery.  Often,  indeed, 
as  the  saddened  exiles  turned  to  take  a last  view  of  the  humble  cabins 
which  had  been  their  much  loved  homes,  it  was  to  behold  them  in 
flames,  while  their  stock  was  being  driven  away  by  the  despoilers. 

During  the  summer  of  1836  several  parties  of  Cherokees,  aggre- 
gating in  all  about  6,000  people,  were  started  on  their  westward 
journey  under  the  supervision  of  army  officers.  Most  of  these 
made  the  journey  by  boat  down  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  rivers  to 
the  far  side  of  the  Mississippi,  whence  they  finished  the  trip  over- 
land to  the  Indian  Territory.  Much  of  the  sickness  and  suffering 
being  due  to  the  effect  of  trying  to  travel  in  the  hottest  season  of 
the  year,  the  Cherokee  council  submitted  a proposition  to  General 
Scott  to  remove  themselves  in  the  fall,  after  the  sickly  season  had 


while  the  astonished  soldiers  looked  on  in  silence.  Then  rising,  he 
led  the  way  into  exile.  A woman,  on  finding  the  house  surrounded, 
went  to  the  door  and  called  up  the  chickens  to  be  fed  for  the  last 
time,  after  which,  taking  her  infant  on  her  back  and  her  two  other 
children  by  the  hand,  she  followed  her  husband  with  the  soldiers. 

All  were  not  thus  submissive.  One  old  man  named  Tsali, 
‘ ‘ Charley,  ’ ’ was  seized  with  his  wife,  his  brother,  his  three  sons  and 
their  families.  Exasperated  at  the  brutality  accorded  his  wife,  who, 
being  unable  to  travel  fast,  was  prodded  with  bayonets  to  hasten 
her  steps,  he  urged  the  other  men  to  join  with  him  in  a dash  for 
liberty.  As  he  spoke  in  Cherokee,  the  soldiers,  though  they  heard, 
understood  nothing  until  each  warrior  suddenly  sprang  upon  the 
one  nearest  and  endeavored  to  wrench  his  gun  from  him.  The 
attack  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  one  soldier  was  killed 
and  the  rest  fled,  while  the  Indians  escaped  to  the  mountains.  Hun- 
dreds of  others,  some  of  them  from  the  various  stockades,  managed 
also  to  escape  to  the  mountains  from  time  to  time,  where  those  who 
did  not  die  of  starvation  subsisted  on  roots  and  wild  berries  until 
the  hunt  was  over.  Finding  it  impracticable  to  secure  these  fugi- 
tives, General  Scott  finally  tendered  them  a proposition,  through 
(Colonel)  W.  H.  Thomas,  their  most  trusted  friend,  that  if  they 
would  surrender  Charley  and  his  party  for  punishment,  the  rest 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  until  their  ease  could  be  adjusted  by  the 
Government.  On  hearing  of  the  proposition,  Charley  voluntarily 
came  in  with  his  sons,  offering  himself  as  a sacrifice  for  his  people. 
By  command  of  General  Scott,  Charley,  his  brother  and  the  two 
elder  sons  were  shot  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tuckasegee,  a detach- 
ment of  Cherokee  prisoners  being  compelled  to  do  the  shooting  in 
order  to  impress  upon  the  Indians  the  fact  of  their  utter  helpless- 
ness. From  these  fugitives,  thus  permitted  to. remain,  originated 
the  present  eastern  band  of  Cherokees. — James  Mooney,  “Myths 
of  the  Cherokee,”  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology. 
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ended.  This  was  accei)ted  conditionally  and  the  remainder,  which 
nnmbered  about  13,000  (including  negro  slaves)  set  out  on  their 
long  journey  late  in  the  fall.  There  were  645  wagons,  in  which 
the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  smaller  children  rode  with  the  baggage 
and  other  belongings ; all  of  the  rest  walked  or  rode  on  horses.® 

It  was  impossible  to  state  positively  the  number  of  deaths  that 
occurred  among  the  Cherokees  during  the  course  of  this  migration, 
though  conservative  estimates  have  placed  the  total  at  about  4,000. 
The  13,000  who  came  west  under  the  leadership  of  their  own  chiefs 
are  known  to  have  lost  over  1,600  on  the  way  and  the  proportion 
of  deaths  among  those  who  were  transported  in  the  summer  season 
under  the  direction  of  the  army  officers  was  much  greater.  Besides 

® It  was  like  the  march  of  an  army,  regiment  after  regiment,  the 
wagons  in  the  center,  the  officers  along  the  line  and  the  horsemen 
on  the  flanks  and  at  the  rear.  Tennessee  River  was  crossed  at  Tuck- 
er’s  Ferry,  a short  distance  above  Jolly’s  Island,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hiwassee.  Thence  the  route  lay  south  of  Pikeville,  through 
IMcMinnville  and  on  to  Nashville,  where  the  Cumberland  was 
crossed.  Then  they  went  on  to  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  where  the 
noted  chief,  White-Path,  in  charge  of  a detachment,  sickened  and 
died.  His  people  buried  him  by  the  roadside,  with  a box  over  his 
grave  and  poles  with  streamers  around  it,  so  that  others  coming 
on  behind  might  note  the  spot  and  remember  him.  Somewhere 
along  that  march  of  death — for  the  exiles  died  by  tens  and  twenties 
every  day  of  the  journey — the  devoted  wife  of  John  Ross  sank 
down,  leaving  him  to  go  on  with  the  bitter  pain  of  bereavement 
added  to  heartbreak  at  the  ruin  of  his  nation.  The  Ohio  was 
crossed  at  a ferry  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  and  the  army 
passed  on  through  Southern  Illinois  until  the  great  Mississippi  was 
reached,  opposite  Cape  Girardeaii,  Missouri.  It  was  now  the  middle 
of  winter,  with  the  river  running  full  of  ice,  so  that  several  detach- 
iTients  were  obliged  to  wait  some  time  on  the  eastern  bank  for  the 
channel  to  become  clear.  In  talking  with  old  men  and  women  at 
Tahlequah,  the  author  found  that  the  lapse  of  over  half  a century 
had  not  sufficed  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  the  miseries  of  that  halt 
beside  the  frozen  river,  with  hundreds  of  sick  and  dying  penned  up 
in  wagons  or  stretched  iipon  the  ground,  with  only  a blanket  over- 
head to  keep  out  the  January  blast.  The  crossing  was  made  at  last 
in  two  divisions,  at  Cape  Girardeau  and  at  Green’s  Perry,  a short 
distance  below,  whence  the  march  was  on  through  Missouri  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  the  later  detachments  making  a northerly  circuit 
by  Springfield,  because  those  who  had  gone  before  had  killed  all 
the  game  along  the  direct  route.  At  last,  their  destination  was 
reached.  They  had  started  in  October,  1838,  and  it  was  now  March, 
1839,  the  journey  having  occupied  nearly  six  months  of  the  hard- 
est part  of  the  year. — James  IMooney,  “Myths  of  the  Cherokee,” 
Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pp.  132-133. 
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these,  there  were  hundreds  who  died  in  the  stockades  and  detention 
camps  before  they  were  ready  to  start  west. 

Although  the  story  of  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  is  a longer 
one  than  that  of  the  Choctaws,  Creeks  and  Chiekasaws,  for  the 
reasons  that  the  Cherokees  offered  more  determined  resistance  and 
had  farther  to  travel  as  well  as  the  fact  their  tribe  was  larger  in 
numbers  than  either  of  the  others  mentioned,  the  accounts  of  their 
removal  to  the  Indian  Territory  are  scarcely  less  harrowing  and 
pathetic.  Their  attachment  to  the  land  of  their  birth  was  fully 


Only  Remaining  Building  at  Old  Fort  Coffee 


equal  to  that  of  the  Cherokees  and  they  were  equally  loath  to  leave 
when  the  time  came  for  them  to  depart.  The  hardships  expe- 
rienced on  their  migratory  journeys  to  the  West,  though  not  so 
extended,  were  not  less  trying  than  those  of  the  Cherokees. 

Small  bands  of  Choctaws  and  Creeks  migrated  to  the  Indian 
Territory  before  1830,  hut  most  of  the  people  of  those  tribes  came 
west  later,  the  Choctaws  between  1832  and  1838,  and  the  Creeks 
between  1836  and  1840.  Some  of  the  Choctaws  were  transported 
by  steamboats,  being  landed  at  Fort  Coffee,''  near  the  tribal  agency 

® Fort  Coffee  was  established  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  and  about  fifteen  miles  above  Fort  Smith,  in  1834,  Fort 
Smith  being  abandoned  at  the  same  time.  The  change  from  Fort 
Smith  to  Fort  Coffee  was  due  to  political  infiuence  rather  than  mili- 
tary expediency,  however.  Maj.  William  Armstrong,  of  Tennessee, 
had  been  appointed  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  tribes 
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at  Skullaville.  Others  came  across  the  country  with  wagons. 
More  than  fifty  years  after  the  Choctaw  migration,  the  traces  of 
the  road  over  which  large  parties  of  Choctaw  immigrants  had 
entered  the  Indian  Territory,  in  the  eastern  part  of  what  is  now 
LeFlore  County,  were  still  pointed  out  as  the  “Trail  of  Tears,” 
thus  bearing  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Choctaws  who  came 
west  at  that  time  regarded  themselves  as  exiles.  Like  the  Chero- 
kees,  the  other  tribes  lost  many  of  their  people  by  death  as  the 
result  of  the  migration — in  the  concentration  camps  where  they 
were  gathered  together  before  starting,  on  the  road,  and  also  during 
the  first  few  weeks  after  their  arrival  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
Over  2,000  Choctaws  are  said  to  have  died  during  the  removal  and 
immediately  after  arriving  in  the  new  reservation  and  the  loss 
among  the  Creeks  was  probably  proportionally  as  great. 

from  the  South.  His  brother,  Gen.  Robert  Armstrong,  was  a promi- 
nent Tennessee  politician,  and  was  sent  by  President  Jackson  as 
United  States  consul  to  Liverpool.  Major  Armstrong  was  not  only 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  but  also  tribal  agent  of  the  Choc- 
taws and  Chickasaws,  the  location  of  his  agency  and  office  being  at 
Skullaville,  distant  four  or  five  miles  from  the  river  at  Fort  Coffee. 
The  post  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  John  Coffee,  another  close 
friend  of  President  Jackson  and  one  who  had  effectively  aided  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  Indian  policy.  The  post  was  abandoned  in 
1838 — the  year  after  the  end  of  the  Jackson  administration — and 
Port  Smith  was  again  garrisoned  at  the  same  time. 

The  site  of  Port  Coffee  was  a romantic  one.  It  occupied  a high 
hill  which  ended  in  a roeky  promontory  or  cliff,  the  foot  of  which  is 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River.  The  summit  of  the 
hill,  upon  which  the  hewed  log  buildings  of  the  post  were  erected,  is 
over  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  buildings  were  one 
story  in  height,  with  battened  doors  and  window-shutters,  porches 
in  front  and  rear  and  with  rough  stone  fire-place  and  chimney  at 
each  end.  They  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a hollow  square,  the 
inside  measurement  of  which  was  100  feet.  One  side,  facing  the 
river,  was  left  open  except  that  it  was  occupied  by  one  small  build- 
ing which  was  used  as  a magazine.  There  was  a heavy  growth  of 
forest  trees  upon  the  site  originally,  including  a number  of  varieties, 
among  whicli  red  cedar  seemed  to  predominate.  After  the  post 
was  occupied,  the  trees  were  thinned  out,  together  with  all  of  the 
underbrush,  and  trees  left  standing  were  carefully  trimmed,  the 
ground  beiieath  being  seeded  to  blue  grass.  The  guard-house  was 
perched  in  a picturesque  position  on  the  top  of  the  rocky  promontory 
and  was  surmounted  by  a tower  which  commanded  a fine  view 
of  the  river.  Five  years  after  its  abandonment  Fort  Coffee  was 
occupied  by  a Choctaw  academy  for  boys  and  as  such  it  was  used 
until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war.  But  one  of  the  original 
buildings  is  still  standing  (1914). 
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Upon  their  arrival  in  the  West,  the  immigrants  of  these  tribes 
were  welcomed  by  their  fellow  tribesmen  who  had  come  into  the 
country  before  them  and  who  had  become  settled  and  more  or  less 
prosperous.  Indeed,  the  Western  Cherokees  had  so  many  horses, 
cattle  and  hogs  that  the  Government  was  enabled  to  purchase  from 
them  enough  animals  to  aid  the  more  numerous  recent  arrivals  in 
stocking  their  farms.  The  settlements  of  the  earlier  immigrants 
were  few  and  small.  Most  of  the  country  was  covered  with  a forest 
growth,  interspersed  with  prairies  of  varying  size  and  extent.  It 
abounded  in  wild  game,  including  scattering  herds  of  buffalo  and 
elk.  Deer,  wild  turkeys  and  small  game  were  everywhere  very 
plentiful.  As  the  people  scattered  out  in  the  wilderness  to  select 
sites  for  their  homes  and  to  open  up  clearings  and  erect  log  cabins, 
the  Government  furnished  provisions  and  seeds  as  well  as  the  few 
simple  tools  and  implements  which  were  needed. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  who  had  settled  on  the 
new  reservations  several  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of 
their  people,  tribal  organizations  had  been  formed  and  this  led  to 
some  factional  differences  at  first.  The  Creeks  who  had  come  west 
under  the  leadership  of  Roly  McIntosh  hesitated  about  receiving 
the  later  arrivals  until  they  were  assured  that  the  latter  would 
accept  the  tribal  organization  already  established,  and  abide  by  the 
laws  which  it  had  enacted.  When  the  main  body  of  the  Cherokees 
arrived,  its  members  and  leaders  refused  to  recognize  the  tribal 
organization  which  had  been  established  by  the  Western  Cherokees 
and  proceeded  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  authority  of  the  council 
and  chiefs  of  the  newly  arrived  Cherokee  Nation.  The  Western 
Cherokees,  who  were  henceforth  known  as  the  “Old  Settler’’  party, 
naturally  resented  the  slight  that  was  thus  put  upon  them  and,  in 
the  troublous  times  which  followed  soon  after,  they  made  a com- 
mon cause  with  the  Ridge,  or  “Treaty”  party  against  the  Ross,  or 
“National”  party. 

In  concluding  the  account  of  the  westward  migration  of  the 
Indians  of  the  tribes  from  the  South,  it  is  but  fair  to  comment 
briefly  upon  the  differences  of  opinion  among  the  leaders  of  the 
several  tribes  concerning  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  such  a 
movement.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  patriotism  and  tribal  fidelity 
of  such  leaders  as  John  Ross  of  the  Cherokees,  and  Opothleyohola, 
of  the  Creeks,  who  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Government  to  remove  their  people  to  the  West.  On  the  other  hand, 
none  can  deny  that  such  leaders  as  William  McIntosh  among  the 
Creeks,  John  Ridge  and  Elias  Boudinot  among  the  Cherokees,  and 
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Greenwood  LeFlore  among  the  Choctaws,  took  a farsighted  view 
of  the  situation  when  they  supported  the  unpopular  cause  of  re- 
moval to  the  West,  and  history  has  vindicated  their  judgment  even 
though  it  cannot  acquit  the  white  men  who  were  responsible  for 
the  conditions  which  led  up  to  itJ  The  Indians  were  naturally 
intense  in  their  attachment  and  alignment  in  a matter  of  such 
seemingly  irreconcilable  differences.  It  was  perhaps  only  to  have 
been  expected  that  factionalism  should  follow,  as  it  did,  and  that 
it  should  have  been  projected  in  one  form  or  another  until  the  end 
of  the  tribal  regime. 

Elias  Boudinot,  who  had  been  editor  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix 
and  who  was  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  justi- 
fied his  attitude  on  the  proposed  removal  in  a few  words,  as  follows : 
“We  cannot  conceive  of  the  acts  of  the  minority  to  be  so  repre- 
hensible and  so  unjust  as  represented  by  Mr.  Ross.  If  one  hundred 
persons  are  ignorant  of  their  true  situation  and  are  so  completely 
blinded  as  not  to  see  the  destruction  that  awaits  them,  we  can  see 
strong  reason  to  justify  the  action  of  a minority  of  fifty  persons  to 
do  what  the  majority  would  do  if  they  understood  their  condition, 
to  save  a nation  from  political  thralldom  and  moral  degradation.  ’ ’ 


CHAPTEE  XIX 


WASHINGTON  IRVING’S  VISIT 

In  the  autumn  of  1832  Oklahoma  was  visited  by  Washington 
Irving,  the  premier  American  story  writer.  Irving  was  in  St. 
Louis,  where  he  met  Col.  Auguste  P.  Chouteau,  the  trader  who  was 
also  tribal  agent  for  the  Osages.  Whether  Colonel  Chouteau  per- 
suaded Irving  to  take  the  trip  to  the  Indian  Territory  does  not 
appear,  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  may  have  done  so.  At  any 
rate,  Irving  set  forth  in  company  with  Charles  Joseph  Latrobe,  an 
English  tourist,  and  by  appointment  they  met  Colonel  Chouteau 
at  Independence,  Missouri,  to  which  place  the  latter  had  ascended 
from  St.  Louis  by  steamboat,  while  Messrs.  Irving  and  Latrobe 
traveled  overland.  From  Independence  they  started  on  a journey 
to  Fort  Gibson.  Irving’s  description  of  his  visit  to  Oklahoma, 
which  is  charmingly  told  in  his  “Tour  on  the  Prairies,”  does  not 
relate  this  preliminary  part  of  his  experience  in  visiting  Oklahoma, 
but  Mr.  Latrobe ’s  book,  “The  Rambler  in  North  America,”  does 
tell  of  it  in  some  detail.  After  crossing  what  is  now  Southeastern 
Kansas,  the  party  entered  the  valley  of  the  Neosho  (or  Grand) 
River  which  was  followed  southward.  Finally,  the  party  reached 
the  Chouteau  Trading  Post,  or,  as  Latrobe  called  it,  “the  Saline.” 
He  describes  their  brief  stay  there  in  the  following  words : 

“This  was  an  estate  situated  on  the  romantic  bank  of  the 
Neosho,  about  fifty  miles  above  Fort  Gibson.  It  was  the  property 
of  the  Colonel,  whose  welcome  home  amid  a crowd  of  Negroes,  In- 
dians of  divers  tribes  and  of  both  sexes,  dogs,  pigs,  cats,  turkies, 
horses,  ducks,  all  looking  fat  and  happy,  was  an  extremely  amusing 
sight. 

“We  were  his  guests  for  a day  or  two,  long  enough  to  see  that 
we  were  on  a fine  state,  producing  but  little  surplus  after  feeding 
the  biped  and  quadruped  ‘varmint’  living  upon  it.  * * * We 

then  proceeded  by  way  of  Union  (Mission)  to  the  Western  Creek 
Agency  on  the  river  Verdigris,  not  far  distant  from  the  Fort 
(Gibson).” 
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Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  for  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  the  West,  had 
also  accompanied  the  party  from  the  Missouri  River.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  Port  Gibson  he  learned  that  a company  of  rangers  had 
been  dispatched  westward  a few  days  before,  whereupon  he  sent  a 
runner  after  them  with  an  order  from  the  post  commander  at  Fort 
Gibson,  directing  that  they  await  the  arrival  of  the  commissioner 
and  his  party,  Messrs.  Irving  and  Latrobe  having  decided  to  join 
him  on  his  trip  into  the  wilderness.  Proceeding  with  an  escort 
from  the  garrison  at  Port  Gibson,  the  party  overtook  the  company 
of  rangers  in  camp,  at  a point  distant  two  days’  journey  from 
Fort  Gibson  in  a northwesterly  direction.  The  route  followed  led 
them  across  the  present  counties  of  Wagoner,  Rogers,  Tulsa  and 
Osage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cimarron,  a short  distance  above  which 
the  Arkansas  River  was  crossed.  Thence,  westwardly  and  south- 
westwardly,  the  expedition  proceeded  across  the  present  counties 
of  Pawnee,  Payne  and  Logan  and,  apparently  somewhere  near  the 
boundary  line  between  Logan  and  Oklahoma  counties,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  of  march  was  changed  to  the  south.  Prom  Irving’s 
narrative,  it  is  evident  that  the  members  of  the  expedition  killed 
elk  in  Pawnee  County,  hunted  buffalo  in  Payne  County,  and  saw 
a beaver  dam  in  Logan  County.  The  story  of  “the  Ringing  of  the 
Wild  Horse,”  which  used  to  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  imagination 
of  the  pupils  who  perused  it  in  the  old  school  readers  of  two  gen- 
erations ago,  aptly  described  a scene  that  was  witnessed  by  Irving 
and  Latrobe  in  the  valley  of  the  North  Canadian  River,  in  what 
is  now  Oklahoma  County.  Shortly  after  crossing  the  North  Cana- 
dian, a party  of  Osage  warriors  was  met.  Irving  described  his 
observations  and  impressions  as  follows : 

‘ ‘ After  traveling  for  two  or  three  hours,  as  we  were  traversing 
a withered  prairie,  resembling  a great  brown  heath,  we  beheld 
seven  Osage  warriors  approaching  at  a distance.  The  sight  of  any 
human  being  in  this  lonely  wilderness  was  interesting;  it  was  like 
speaking  a ship  at  sea.  One  of  the  Indians  took  the  lead  of  his 
companions  and  advanced  toward  us  with  head  erect,  chest  thrown 
forward,,  and  a free  and  noble  mien.  He  was  a fine-looking  fellow, 
dressed  in  scarlet  frock  and  fringed  leggings  of  deer  skin.  His 
head  was  decorated  with  a white  tuft  and  he  stepped  forward 
with  something  of  a martial  air,  swaying  his  bow  and  arrows  in  one 
hand. 

“We  held  some  conversation  with  him  through  our  interpreter, 
Beatte,  and  found  that  he  and  his  companions  had  been  with  the 
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main  part  of  the  tribe  hunting  the  buffalo,  and  had  met  with  great 
success;  and  he  informed  us  that,  in  the  course  of  another  day's 
march,  we  would  reach  the  prairies  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand 
Canadian,  and  find  plenty  of  game.  He  added  that,  as  their  hunt 
was  over,  and  the  hunters  on  their  return  homeward,  he  and  his 
comrades  had  set  out  on  a war  party,  to  waylay  and  hover  about 
some  Pawnee  camp,  in  hopes  of  carrying  off  scalps  or  horses. 

“By  this  time  his  companions,  who  at  first  had  stood  aloof, 
joined  him.  Three  of  them  had  indifferent  fowling-pieces ; the  rest 
were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  I could  not  but  admire  the 
finely  shaped  heads  and  busts  of  these  savages,  and  their  graceful 
attitudes  and  expressive  gestures,  as  they  stood  conversing  with 
our  interpreter  and  surrounded  by  a cavalcade  of  rangers.  We 
endeavored  to  get  one  of  them  to  join  us,  as  we  were  desirous  of 
seeing  him  hunt  the  buffalo  with  his  bow  and  arrow.  He  seemed  at 
first  inclined  to  do  so,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  companions. 

“The  worthy  commissioner  (Ellsworth)  now  remembered  his 
mission  as  pacificator,  and  made  a speech,  exhorting  them  to  abstain 
from  all  offensive  acts  against  the  Pawnees ; informing  them  of  the 
plan  of  their  father  at  Washington  (the  President)  to  put  an  end 
to  all  w'ar  among  his  red  children ; and  assuring  them  that  he  was 
sent  to  the  frontier  to  establish  universal  peace.  He  told  them, 
therefore,  to  return  quietly  to  their  homes,  with  the  certainty  that 
the  Pawnees  would  no  longer  molest  them,  but  w'ould  soon  regard 
them  as  brothers. 

‘ ‘ The  Indians  listened  to  the  speech  with  their  customary  silence 
and  decorum;  after  which,  exchanging  a few  words  among  them- 
selves, they  bade  us  farewell  and  pursued  their  way  across  the 
prairie. 

“Fancying  I saw  a lurking  smile  in  the  countenance  of  our 
interpreter,  Beatte,  I privately  inquired  what  the  Indians  had  said 
to  each  other  after  hearing  the  speech.  The  leader,  he  said,  had 
observed  to  his  companions  that,  as  their  great  father  intended 
so  soon  to  put  an  end  to  all  warfare,  it  behooved  them  to  make  the 
most  of  the  little  time  that  was  left  them.  So  they  had  departed, 
with  redoubled  zeal,  to  pursue  their  project  of  horse-stealing.  ’ ’ 

After  this  the  command  paused  several  days,  during  which  most 
of  the  time  was  spent  in  hunting  buffalo  on  what  Irving  called 
“the  grand  prairie,”  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  immediately 
south  of  Oklahoma  City  a few  miles.  As  the  season  was  growing 
late,  the  expedition  finally  headed  toward  Fort  Gibson  for  the 
return  march  by  a route  as  direct  as  it  was  possible  to  take.  The 
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account  of  this  outing  which  was  written  by  Latrobe  is  fully  as 
sprightly  and  interesting  as  that  which  was  penned  by  Irving. 
The  two  narratives  have  many  points  in  common,  though  differing 
much  in  detail.  Irving’s  narrative  has  been  read  by  tliousands  of 
Oklahoma  people  and  largely  on  this  account,  ward  school  build- 
ings in  a number  of  Oklahoma  cities  and  towns  bear  his  name,  yet 
Latrobe ’s  name  is  almost  unknown  in  Oklahoma  and  few  of  its 
people  have  ever  read  his  narrative  of  a most  interesting  and 
adventurous  trip  over  a large  section  of  their  state,  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a century  ago. 


CHAPTEE  XX 


THE  LEAVENWOETH  EXPEDITION 

There  were  no  Government  exploring  expeditions  in  the  Indian 
Territory  during  the  period  between  1825  and  1840,  though  the  mil- 
itary expedition  commanded  by  Gen.  Plenry  Leavenworth  and 
Col.  Henry  Dodge,  which  was  undertaken  for  a very  different 
purpose,  really  resulted  in  some  exploration  in  the  southern  and 
southwestern  parts  of  the  territory.  It  was  by  far  the  most  for- 
midable expedition  ever  organized  within  the  present  limits  of 
Oklahoma  up  to  that  time  and  some  of  its  results  were  of  permanent 
importance. 

In  the  autumn  of  1833  an  Osage  war  party  discovered  a 
Kiowa  village  near  the  mouth  of  Eainy  Mountain  Creek,  in  Kiowa 
County.  Nearly  all  of  the  warriors  of  the  village  were  absent 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Utes,  and  there  were  but  few  to  defend 
the  women  and  children  except  the  old  men  and  boys.  Signs  of  the 
skulking  Osages  were  found  and  the  lodges  of  the  village  were 
hastily  dismantled,  part  of  its  people  fleeing  up  the  valley  of  the 
creek  and  over  the  divide  to  the  headwaters  of  Otter  Creek, 
where  they  went  into  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saddle  Mountain. 
There  they  were  surprised  at  daybreak  the  next  morning  and,  as 
they  had  believed  themselves  beyond  pursuit  they  were  utterly 
unprepared  for  defense.  A number  of  the  Kiowas  were  killed  and 
several  prisoners  were  taken,  of  whom  two,  a boy  and  a girl  who 
were  brother  and  sister,  were  carried  back  to  the  Osage  country  on 
the  Verdigris. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Government  had  never  had  any  official  rela- 
tions with  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Wichitas  or  other  tribes  who 
then  ranged  over  Western  Oklahoma.  The  presence  of  these  Kiowa 
children  as  captives  among  the  Osages  seemed  to  offer  a favorable 
opportunity  to  open  negotiations  with  these  wild  tribes  in  a region 
which  as  yet  had  not  been  visited  by  American  traders.  Steps 
were  at  once  taken  to  secure  the  release  of  the  captive  Kiowa  chil- 
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dren  and  also  of  two  Wichita  girls  who  were  held  by  the  Osages  and 
all  of  them  were  taken  to  Fort  Gibson  to  be  cared  for  until  an  ex- 
pedition could  be  organized  to  return  them  to  their  own  people. 
Gov.  iMontfort  Stokes,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
removal  of  the  Cherokees  and  otlier  tribes  of  the  South  to  the  West, 
was  much  interested  in  the  matter  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
anxious  to  insure  peace  between  the  Indians  of  the  immigrant  tribes 
and  those  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  plains  with  whom  they  would 
probably  come  into  contact  occasionally.  In  his  efforts  to  this 
worthy  end  he  had  the  sympathy  and  active  co-operation  of  Col. 
Auguste  P.  Chouteau,  who  was  the  tribal  agent  for  the  Osages  and 
was  also  engaged  in  trading  with  the  Indians  of  several  tribes. 
Elaborate  arrangements  were  made  for  the  expedition,  to  the  com- 
mand of  which  Gen.  Henry  Leavenworth  was  assigned. 

The  expedition  was  organized  at  Fort  Gibson,  though  the  troops 
from  Fort  Towson  did  not  join  the  command  until  it  reached  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Washita  River. 
The  First  Regiment  of  Dragoons,  which  had  been  organized  shortly 
before  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  near  St.  Louis,  marched  across  the 
country  to  Fort  Gibson  to  form  a part  of  the  command,  the  rest 
of  which  were  composed  of  companies  of  the  Third  and  Seventh 
Infantry  regiments  from  the  garrisons  of  Forts  Coffee,  Gibson 
and  Towson.  Altogether,  it  made  a very  imposing  array  and  one 
well  calculated  to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  the  untamed  tribes  of 
the  plains  a feeling  of  respect  for  the  Government  which  it  repre- 
sented.i 


^ A number  of  noted  people  were  with  the  Leavenworth  expedi- 
tion to  the  Wichita  Mountains,  including  Gen.  Henry  Leavenworth, 
Col.  Henry  Dodge,  Lieut. -Col.  Stephen  W.  Kearney — all  three  of 
whom  were  seasoned  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812 — -Major  Richard 
B.  Mason  (who  became  a general  during  the  Mexican  war).  Cap- 
tains Edwin  V.  Sumner,  David  Hunter,  and  Lieut.  Philip  St. 
George  Cooke — all  of  whom  were  generals  in  the  Federal  Army 
during  the  Civil  war — and  Lieut.  Jefferson  Davis,  who  later 
attained  fame  as  a soldier  in  the  Mexican  war,  as  a senator,  a cabi- 
net officer,  and  as  the  administrative  head  of  the  Confederate 
States.  There  were,  in  addition  to  these  men  of  military  rank  and 
station,  several  noted  civilians  who  accompanied  the  expedition, 
including  Special  Commissioner  Montfort  Stokes  (who  had  had  a 
distinguished  career  as  a statesman  in  North  Carolina),  Col.  Au- 
guste P.  Choteau  (the  trader  and  Indian  agent),  and  George  Gatlin 
(the  painter  who  made  a specialty  of  Indian  scenes  and  portraits). 
Maj.  William  Armstrong,  superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
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The  route  which  it  was  planned  to  folloAv  was  not  a direct  one. 
For  some  reason  it  was  decided  to  march  first  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Washita  and,  for  the  purpose  marking  the  most  feasable  route  for 
a road,  a company  of  pioneers  was  sent  ahead,  to  blaze  the  trees, 
clear  away  obstacles  and  choose  suitable  fords  across  the  streams. 
The  route  thus  marked  out  by  the  axmen  of  the  pioneer  company 
of  the  Leavenworth  expedition,  and  which  was  followed  by  the 
troops  on  the  march,  was  the  beginning  of  a great  highway  which 
afterward  became  known  as  “the  Texas  Road,”  over  which  much 
of  the  emigrant  travel  from  Missouri  and  other  western  states 
found  its  way  to  the  Lone  Star  State.  Nearly  forty  years  afterward, 
when  the  first  railway  was  built  across  the  Indian  Territory,  the 
route  selected  followed  very  closely  the  trace  of  the  trail  thus 
marked  and  made  by  the  Leavenworth  expedition. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Washita  the  route  of  the  expedition 
turned  and  followed  the  valley  of  that  stream  upward  to  a place 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Davis,  where  a halt  was  made 
because  of  the  serious  illness  of  so  many  of  the  officers  and  men, 
the  list  including  the  commander  of  the  expedition.  There  a hos- 
pital camp  was  established  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  all  of 
the  infantry  companies  should  remain  there  and  take  care  of  the 
sick,  while  the  effective  men  of  the  Dragoon  Regiment,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Dodge,  should  proceed  to  fulfill  the  mission 
of  the  expedition.2  Upon  resuming  the  march,  the  command  of 
Colonel  Dodge  took  a westerly  course,  leaving  the  valley  of  the 
Washita,  passing  through  the  southern  part  of  Garvin  County  and 
the  northern  part  of  Stevens  County,  where  they  met  a Comanche 
war  party,  by  whom  they  were  conducted  to  a large  Comanche 
village,  located  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Port  Sill. 
After  camping  near  the  Comanche  village  for  several  days,  the 
march  was  resumed,  westward  toward  the  village  of  the  Pawnee 
Piets  (Wichitas).^ 

agent  for  the  Choctaws,  was  also  with  the  expedition.  One  of  the 
dragoon  companies  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Nathan  Boone,  young- 
est son  of  the  great  pioneer.  Col.  Daniel  Boone.  There  were  about 
thirty  Osage,  Cherokee,  Delaware  and  Seneca  (Mingo)  scouts  and 
hunters  with  the  command. 

2 The  dragoon  command  passed  through  great  herds  of  buffalo 
and  also  saw  many  bands  of  wild  horses.  Catlin  made  numerous 
sketches,  not  only  of  Indians,  but  also  of  these  splendid  wild  ani- 
mals as  he  saw  them. 

3 The  Wichitas  were  commonly  referred  to  as  Pawnees  at  that 
time.  It  was  the  people  of  the  Wichita  trib.e  to  whom  Irving  re- 
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At  the  Wichita  Village,  which  was  located  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Kiowa  County,  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Red  River 
(Mobeeteh),  Colonel  Dodge,  Governor  Stokes  and  Major  Arm- 
strong held  councils  with  the  Wichita,  AYaco  and  Kiowa  tribesd 
They  restored  the  captive  Kiowa  and  Wichita  girls  to  their  families 
and  secured  the  release  of  a white  boy,  who  had  been  carried  away 
into  captivity  when  his  father  was  killed  while  on  a hunting  ex- 
cursion in  the  lower  valley  of  the  False  AVashita  the  year  before. 
The  return  of  the  captive  children  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
Osages  made  a profound  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  In- 
dians. 

After  considerable  persuasion,  in  which  the  officials  were  ably 
seconded  by  the  visiting  Osages,  Cherokees,  Delawares  and  Senecas, 
the  AVichitas,  AVaeoes,  Comanches  and  Kiowas  were  induced  to  send 
representatives  back  to  Fort  Gibson  with  the  returning  expedition. 
(Alost  of  the  members  of  the  Comanche  delegation  turned  back 
after  starting,  saying  that  they  were  afraid  to  travel  through  a 
timbered  country.)  At  Fort  Gibson  an  important  inter-tribal 
peace  council  was  held.  As  a result  of  this  expedition  and  of  .the 
peace  council  which  followed,  neither  the  Osages  nor  any  of  the 
immigrant  tribes  from  the  South  were  ever  again  at  war  with 
the  Wicliitas,  Kiowas  or  Comanches.  Moreover,  the  last  mentioned 
tribes  entered  into  their  first  treaties  of  peace  with  the  United 
States  as  the  direct  result  of  this  expedition.  General  Leavenworth 
did  not  live  to  learn  of  the  successful  outcome  of  the  expedition,  as 
he  died  at  the  hospital  camp  on  the  False  Washita,  the  day  after 
the  Dragoons  resumed  their  march,  July  21,  1834. 

Another  important  result  of  this  expedition  was  the  beginning 
of  trade  relations  with  the  Kiowas,  Comanches  and  other  tribes 
of  the  Upper  Red  River.  A party  of  traders  accompanied  the 
visiting  chiefs  back  to  the  Red  River  country  after  the  conclusion 


ferred  when  he  had  occasion  to  mention  Pawnees  in  his  “Tour  on 
the  Prairies.  ’ ’ The  confusion  of  the  two  tribes  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  French  traders  and  trappers,  who  called  the  Wicliitas  “Pawnee 
Picpies, ” i.  e.,  “Tattooed  Pawnees,”  hence  the  corrupted  American 
term.  Pawnee  Piet. 

Catlin  describes  the  AVichitas  as  an  agricultural  people,  who 
cultivated  considerable  fields  of  Indian  corn,  besides  pumpkins, 
sciuashes,  melons  and  beans.  They  lived  in  commodious  lodges 
which  were  built  of  dome-shaped  frames  of  timber  and  thatched 
with  coarse  grass.  One  of  their  old  men  informed  the  officers  that 
the  village  had  been  located  there  for  seventy  years  at  that  time. 
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of  the  council  at  Fort  Gibson.  The  next  year  (1835),  Col.  Auguste 
P.  Chouteau  established  a trading  post  at  Camp  Holmes  (some- 
times called  Fort  Edward),  near  the  mouth  of  Little  River,  in 
Hughes  County.  Three  years  later,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
Comanches  and  Kiowas  (who  disliked  to  travel  through  a timbered 
country  to  reach  the  trading  post).  Colonel  Chouteau  built  a new 
trading  post  on  a small  creek  in  the  southern  part  of  Cleveland 
County,  about  five  miles  northeast  of  Purcell.  In  1837  he  also 
liad  a temporary  trading  station  in  the  valley  of  Cache  Creek,  be- 
tween the  sites  of  Lawton  and  Fort  Sill.® 


® Auguste  Pierre  Chouteau,  son  of  John  Pierre  Chouteau,  was 
born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  May  9,  1786.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  original  Chouteau  brothers  who  were  so  prominent  in  the  ear- 
lier history  of  St.  Louis,  and  who  were  the  founders  and  first  own- 
ers of  Chouteau’s  trading  post  on  the  Grand  River,  in  Mayes 
County.  He  had  several  brothers,  of  whom  one,  Pierre  Chouteau, 
Jr.  (1789-1865),  always  lived  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  regarded 
as  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  family.  Another  brother, 
Paul,  was  associated  with  Auguste  P.  in  the  Indian  trade  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Southern  Kansas. 
Auguste  P.  Chouteau  entered  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
in  1804  and  was  commissioned  as  an  ensign  in  the  First  United 
States  Infantry  in  1806.  He  resigned  in  1809  and  returned  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  married  and  became  a member  of  the  St.  Louis 
Missouri  Fur  Company.  He  only  remained  with  this  company  for 
a year,  however.  During  the  War  of  1812,  when  the  whole  Missis- 
sippi Valley  was  fearful  of  an  Indian  uprising,  he  served  as  a cap- 
tain of  militia.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1815, 
he  formed  a partnership  with  Julius  DeMunn  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  traffic  with  the  Indians  of  the  region  of  the  Upper 
Arkansas  and  the  Upper  Platte.  The  venture  ended  disastrously. 
First  their  expedition  was  forced  to  take  refuge  on  an  island  in 
the  Arkansas  River  (near  the  present  town  of  Hartland,  Kansas,) 
where  they  were  attacked  by  a large  band  of  Indians,  presumably 
Comanches,  which  they  defeated.  Then  they  went  to  Santa  Fe, 
where  they  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  authorities 
for  permission  to  trade  in  New  Mexico.  They  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  a time,  their  goods  being  confiscated,  and  finally 
they  were  expelled.  Auguste  P.  Chouteau  probably  came  to  Okla- 
homa to  take  charge  of  the  Chouteau  trading  post,  on  Grand  River, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Joseph  Revard — 1819  or  1820.  Accord- 
ing to  Irving  and  Latrobe,  he  was  agent  for  the  Osages  and  had  his 
agency  at  the  Lower  Falls  of  the  Verdigris  in  1832.  He  was  de- 
scribed by  Latrobe  as  “a  fine,  good-humored,  shrewd  man  of 
French  descent,  with  claims  to  both  fortune  and  family  in  Mis- 
souri,” courteous,  well  informed,  widely  experienced  in  frontier 
life,  possessed  of  great  courage  and  regarded  with  the  utmost  re- 
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The  mysterious  epidemic  wliieh  broke  out  among  the  troops 
composing  the  command  of  General  Leavenworth  and  the  large  pro- 
portion of  deaths  resulting  therefrom  were  largely  chargeable  to 
the  fact  that  the  start  was  made  in  midsummer.  Had  the  expedition 
set  forth  six  or  eight  weeks  later  in  the  season,  it  is  probable  that 
very  little  trouble  would  have  been  experienced  from  such  a source. 
As  it  was,  the  expedition  proved  to  be  a costly  one,  measured  in  the 
value  of  human  lives.  A number  of  the  men  died  at  Fort  Gibson 
after  the  expedition  had  returned. 

Several  accounts  of  this  expedition  have  been  published,  of 
which  those  of  Lieut.  T.  B.  Wheelock  ® and  of  Gatlin,'^  the  artist, 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  generally  disseminated.  The  next  year 
(1835)  a book  entitled  “The  Dragoon  Campaign,”  was  published 
anonymously.  Its  title-page  contained  no  publisher’s  imprint.  Its 
authorship  was  never  disclosed.  Professedly  it  was  w^ritten  by  a 
private  soldier,  whose  identity  was  concealed  for  disciplinary 
reasons.® 


spect  by  the  Indians,  especially  the  Osages,  among  whom  he  exerted 
a powerful  influence.  His  death  occurred  at  Fort  Gibson,  shortly 
after  the  establishment  of  the  new  trading  post  on  the  Canadian 
in  the  winter  of  1838-39.  He  has  descendants  among  the  members 
of  the  Osage  tribe  of  Indians. 

American  State  Papers,  Military  Affairs,  Vol.  V,  p.  373. 

Catlin ’s  narrative  of  the  expedition  states  that  over  a hundred 
lives  were  lost,  including  those  of  several  otfieers.  Gen.  Philip 
St.  George  Cooke’s  book,  “Scenes  and  Adventures  in  the  Army,” 
states  that  at  one  time  the  hospital  camp  was  seriously  menaced  by 
a large  body  of  hostile  Indians,  the  meditated  attack  being  pre- 
vented by  the  resourceful  action  of  Lieut.  James  F.  Izard,  wdio  was 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  effective  troops  guarding  the  camp. 
Lieutenant  Izard  died  of  vmunds  received  in  action  with  the  Semi- 
noles,  in  Florida,  in  March,  1836.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Governor 
Stokes,  the  special  commissioner  of  the  Government,  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  made  the  entire  trip,  took  part  in  the  coun- 
cils with  the  Indians  and  returned  to  Fort  Gibson  none  the  worse  for 
the  hardships  experienced,  though  he  was  then  nearly  seventy-five 
years  old. 

® The  author  of  “The  Dragoon  Campaign”  claimed  to  have  been 
a farmer’s  son  from  Western  New  York.  He  also  claimed  to  have 
had  as  a comrade  a non-commissioned  officer  who  had  seen  service 
in  the  British  Army.  The  aptness  with  which,  he  criticised  the 
military  shortcomings  of  his  superiors,  including  the  commissioned 
officers,  was  such  as  to  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the 
real  author  must  have  been  a man  of  much  more  experience  than 
would  have  been  likely  in  the  case  of  the  rustic  recruit  fresh  from 
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a rural  region  in  Western  New  York.  Further  reading  tends  to  con- 
vince the  reader  that  the  real  author  must  have  been  none  other  than 
the  dashing  young  Briton,  who,  because  of  previous  military  ex- 
perience, had  received  a warrant  as  a non-commissioned  officer.  Sev- 
eral years  later,  a young  Scotchman,  evidently  of  gentle  birth  and 
breeding,  who  had  been  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Dragoon  Regiment, 
was  mustered  out  and  discharged,  after  which  he  settled  among  the 
Cherokees.  In  the  course  of  time  he  became  quite  prominent  and 
influential  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  He  passed  under  the  name  of 
William  L.  G.  Miller,  or  William  L.  Gordon  Miller.  He  was  always 
reticent  as  to  his  antecedents.  It  has  been  surmised  by  some  who 
knew  him  well  in  later  years  that  his  real  name  was  William  L. 
Gordon,  that  he  had  once  been  an  officer  in  one  of  the  crack  corps 
of  the  British  Army  and  that  some  escapade  had  caused  him  to  hide 
his  true  identity,  far  from  the  heaths  and  hills  of  his  native  land, 
among  a people  who  prized  him  for  his  real  worth,  regardless  of  the 
past.  The  natural  query  as  to  whether  Miller,  or  Gordon,  was  the 
author  of  “The  Dragoon  Campaign,”  is  unanswerable,  and  must 
remain  another  interesting  mystery  in  the  romances  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


THE  CHEROKEE  FEUD 

The  feeling  of  enmity  which  was  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  many 
of  the  full  blood  Cherokees  toward  those  who  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  entering  in  the  New  Echota  treaty,  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  their  tribe  was  forcibly  driven  from 
their  old  homes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  culminated  in  the  simultane- 
ous assassination  of  a number  of  the  leaders  of  the  Treaty  party, 
including  Major  Ridge,  John  Ridge  and  Elias  Boudinot,-on  the 
morning  of  June  22,  18392  When  the  Cherokees  from  the  East 

^ That  the  killing  of  the  Ridges,  father  and  son,  and  of  Boudi- 
not  was  the  result  of  a carefully  laid  conspiracy,  is  fairly  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  all  killed  at  the  same  hour,  though  many 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  Boudinot  was  killed  near  his  home 
at  Park  Hill.  Major  Ridge  was  shot  while  on  his  way  to  Port  Smith 
and  Yan  Buren.  John  Ridge  was  called  to  the  door  of  his  home 
near  the  eastern  boundary  of  Delaware  County  and  killed,  his 
assassins,  it  is  said,  having  been  especially  charged  to  have  no  parley 
with  him  lest  his  powers  of  persuasion,  for  which  he  was  noted, 
might  result  in  defeating  their  object. 

Major  Ridge  was  a full-blood  Cherokee,  born  at  Hiawassee, 
Georgia,  about  1771.  He  was  said  to  have  joined  a war  party  on  an 
expedition  against  the  white  settlements  when  he  was  only  fourteen 
years  old.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  a member  of  the  Cher- 
okee national  council.  His  Cherokee  name  was  Gu-nun-da-le-gi, 
which  signified  ‘ ‘ he  who  follows  the  ridge.  ’ ’ AVhen  he  adopted  the 
ways  of  civilization,  he  chose  the  name  of  Ridge  as  a partial  trans- 
lation of  his  Indian  name.  During  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  he  was  active  in  his  support  of  the  Americans  and  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  recruiting  of  a regiment  of  Cherokees 
which  served  under  General  Jackson  in  the  Creek  war.  It  was 
because  of  his  service  as  an  officer  of  that  regiment  that  he  was  ever 
after  known  as  Major  Ridge.  , 

John  Ridge,  son  of  Major  Ridge,  was  born  in  Georgia,  about  the 
year  1801.  His  education  was  begun  in  the  schools  conducted  by  the 
Moravian  missionaries  and  was  continued  in  an  academy  at  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee.  In  1818,  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  he  was  selected  with  two  other 
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arrived,  they  were  warmly  welcomed  by  their  kinsmen,  the  Western 
Cherokees.  The  latter,  who  had  been  settled  on  the  reservation  for 
nearly  if  not  quite  ten  years,  had  a regularly  organized  tribal 


Major  Ridge 


government  of  their  own  and  which  they  were  anxious  that  the 
newly  arrived  Cherokees  from  the  East  should  recognize.  The 
tribal  organization  of  the  latter  had  been  maintained  throughout 

Cherokee  youths  to  attend  school  at  Cornwell,  Connecticut.  While 
he  was  there  as  a student  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Sarah  B. 
Northrop,  whom  he  afterward  married.  He  was  a talented  man,  of 
strong  personality  and  winning  address.  Although  his  father  and  his 
cousin,  Elias  Boudinot,  were  both  men  of  ability  and  magnetism 
it  is  probable  that  John  Ridge  was  the  most  influential  leader  of  the 
group.  So  pronounced  was  his  persuasive  eloquence  that  it  is  said 
that  those  who  plotted  his  death  especially  charged  his  assassins 
to  allow  no  words  of  parley  with  him  lest  he  dissuade  them  from 
their  fell  purpose. 

Vol.  I—  9 
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all  of  the  troulhes  Avhich  the  Eastern  Cherokees  had  experienced 
and,  Avith  John  Ross  at  the  head,  their  tribal  council  was  disposed 
to  insist  that  as  the  governing  body  of  the  major  portion  of  the 
reiniited  Cherokee  Nation,  its  authority  and  jurisdiction  should 
supersede  that  of  the  Western  Cherokees.  A general  national 
council  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  this  dispute  but 
its  efforts  were  fruitless,  neither  side  being  disposed  to  yield.  In 
this  contention,  the  members  of  the  Treaty  party  threw  the  weight 
of  their  influence  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  Western  Cherokees, 
or  “Old  Settlers,”  as  they  Avere  called.  This  course  exasperated 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Anti-Treaty  party  still  further  and  it 

John  Ridge  left  several  children  and  a number  of  his  descend- 
ants still  live  in  Oklahoma  and  others  in  California.  One  of  his 
sons,  John  Rollin  Ridge,  born  in  1826,  went  to  California  in  1851 
and  made  his  home  there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1867. 
He  gained  distinction  as  a writer  of  verse,  his  literary  productions 
evidencing  a true  poetic  mind  as  well  as  a remarkable  individuality. 
A volume  of  his  poems  was  published  in  1868. 

Elias  Boudinot,  a nephew  of  Major  Ridge,  was  born  in  Georgia 
about  the  year  1802.  His  Cherokee  name  was  Ga-la-gi-na,  which 
meant  “buck  deer.”  The  name  of  his  father  (a  brother  of  Major 
Ridge),  was  Uweetie,  and  the  son  was  sometimes  called  Buck  Watie. 
Stand  Watie  was  a younger  brother.  In  1818  he  entered  school  at 
Cornwell,  Connecticut,  where  he  adopted  the  name  of  the  noted 
publicist  and  philanthropist  who  was  his  patron.  In  collaboration 
Avith  Rev.  S.  A.  Worcester,  he  began  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Cherokee  language  in  1823.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Cherokee  National  Council,  he  began  the  publication 
of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  in  1827,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
Cherokee  Advocate  of  a later  period.  In  1833  he  wrote  a book 
entitled  “Poor  Sarah,  or  the  Indian  Woman,”  which  was  published 
in  the  Cherokee  language.  A second  edition  of  this  book,  printed  at 
Park  Hill  in  1843,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  book  ever 
printed  and  published  in  Oklahoma.  Being  a man  of  marked  abil- 
ity, he  exerted  great  influence  among  his  people  until  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  unpopular  Treaty  Party  in  support  of  the  proposed 
plan  to  sell  the  tribal  domain  and  move  to  the  wilderness  of  the 
West.  This  made  him  very  unpopular  and  ultimately  led  to  his 
assassination  by  some  of  the  more  vindictive  partizans  of  the  oppo- 
sition. He  was  not  a full-blood  Indian,  his  maternal  grandfather 
having  been  a Avhite  man. 

Elias  Boudinot  married  Miss  Harriet  Gold,  of  Cornwell,,  Con- 
necticut, by  AAdiom  he  had  several  children.  His  son,  Elias  Cornelius 
Boudinot,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  Cherokees  of  the  next 
generation,  while  another  son,  William  P.  Boudinot,  was  scarcely 
less  gifted.  The  Boudinot  family  is  still  a prominent  one  in  the 
Cherokee  country. 
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was  shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  this  council  (which  had 
been  in  session  for  nearly  two  weeks)  that  these  assassinations  took 
place.  Chief  Ross  was  charged  with  having  instigated  the  killing 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Treaty  party,  but  it  would  seem  improbable 
that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  though  there  can  be 


John  Ridge 


no  doubt  that  all  of  those  concerned  were  numbered  among  his 
followers.-  Feeling  ran  high  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  a civil  war 
within  the  tribe  seemed  imminent.  The  tribal  agent,  Governor 
klontfort  Stokes,  and  Col.  Matthew  Arbuekle,  the  commander  at 


2 In  his  report  concerning  the  affair  to  the  secretary  of  war. 
Agent  Stokes  expressed  his  opinion  concerning  the  alleged  com- 
plicity of  John  Ross  in  the  conspiracy  resulting  in  the  killing  of 
the  Ridges  and  Boudinot,  as  follows ; ‘ ‘ This  murder  taking  place 
within  two  miles  of  the  residence  of  John  Ross,  his  friends  were 
apprehensive  it  might  be  charged  to  his  connivance,  and,  at  this  mo- 
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Fort  Gibson,  were  very  active  in  trying  to  preserve  the  peace.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Treaty,  or  Ridge,  party,  who  had  signed  the  Treaty  of 
New  Echota  and  who  had  escaped  assassination,  fled  to  Fort  Gibson 
find  asked  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities.^  The 
life  of  John  Ro.ss  was  threatened  in  retaliation  and  he  was  urged  to 
.seek  safety  in  flight,  but  he  refused  to  do  so,  reiterating  his  inno- 
cence of  complicity  in  tlie  killing  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ridge  faction. 
His  house  was  constantly  guarded  by  his  followers,  however. 

The  national  council  was  busy  during  the  weeks  which  followed 
the  slaying  of  the  Ridges  and  Boudinot.  First  a decree  was  adopted 
declaring  that  the  signers  of  the  removal  treaty  had  outlawed 
themselves  by  the  course  which  they  had  pursued,  though  amnesty 
was  to  be  extended  to  the  survivors  upon  certain  conditions.  The 
same  decree  declared  the  slayers  to  be  guiltless  of  murder.  In 
August  another  decree  repudiated  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  and 
reiterated  the  claim  to  the  title  of  the  old  Cherokee  country  in  the 
East.  Still  later  another  decree  ordered  the  appearance  of  the 
signers  of  the  treaty  to  answer  for  their  conduct  under  penalty  of 
outlawry.  The  officials  of  the  United  States  Government  then  in- 
tervened and  threatened  John  Ross  with  arrest  for  complicity  in 
the  killing  of  the  Ridges. 

During  this  time  the  Old  Settlers  and  the  Ross,  or  National 
party  had  been  composing  their  differences,  which  at  first  seemed 
so  irreconcilable.  On  July  12th,  a general  convention  of  the  Old 


ment  I am  writing  there  are  six  hundred  armed  Cherokees  around 
the  dwelling  of  Ross,  assembled  for  his  protection.  The  murderers 
of  the  two  Ridges  and  Boudinot  are  certainly  of  the  late  Cherokee 
emigrants,  and,  of  course,  adherents  of  Ross,  but  I cannot  yet  believe 
that  Ross  has  encouraged  the  outrage.  He  is  a man  of  too  much 
good  sense  to  embroil  his  nation  and,  besides,  his  character,  since  I 
have  known  him,  which  is  now  twenty-five  years,  has  been  pacific.” 
^ Stand  Watie,  who  was  a younger  brother  of  Boudinot,  was  also 
said  to  have  been  marked  for  assassination  but  received  a timely 
warning  and  guarded  against  attack.  Later  on  in  the  day,  learning 
that  his  brother  had  been  killed,  he  rode  to  the  home  of  the  latter 
at  Park  Hill,  though  warned  that  there  were  many  enemies  there. 
He  found  the  yard  of  his  brother’s  house  filled  with  armed  men, 
who  fell  back  and  made  way  for  him  as  he  rode  up  to  the  porch, 
where  the  body  of  the  slain  brother  lay.  Lifting  the  cloth  which 
covered  the  face  of  his  brother,  he  gazed  at  it  long  and  intently. 
Then,  turning  and  facing  the  crowd  of  hostile  spectators,  he  said : 
‘ ‘ I will  give  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  names  of  the  men  who  did 
this.”  Not  a word  was  spoken  in  reply,  nor  did  any  one  offer  to 
molest  him  as  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  rode  away. 
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Settlers  aud  the  newly  arrived  emigrants  from  the  East  was  held 
at  the  Illinois  camp  grounds.  After  due  deliberation,  this  con- 
vention adopted  a formal  “act  of  union,”  whereby  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Cherokees  were  declared  to  be  “one  body  politic,  under  the 


Elias  Boudinot 

style  and  title  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,”  thus  succeeding  both  of 
the  tribal  organizations.'*  A convention  met  at  Tahleqnah  in  Sep- 
tember following  and  framed  a new  tribal  constitution.  Most  of 
the  delegates  in  this  convention  were  numbered  among  the  newly 


* The  “act  of  union”  was  signed  by  John  Ross,  principal  chief; 
George  Lowrey,  president  of  the  National  Committee ; Goingsnake, 
speaker  of  the  Council,  and  by  thirteen  others  on  behalf  of  the  East- 
ern Cherokees.  On  behalf  of  the  Old  Settlers,  it  was  signed  by 
John  Looney,  acting  principal  chief;  George  Guess  (Sequoyah), 
president  of  the  Council,  and  by  fifteen  others. 
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arrived  emigrants  from  east  of  the  iMississippi,  but  the  constitution 
tluis  fornuilated  and  adopted  was  accepted  by  a convention  of  the 
Old.  Settlers  which  was  held  at  Fort  Gibson,  June  26,  1840.^  Thence- 
forth tlie  history  of  the  Cherokees  is  that  of  the  one  reunited  tribe. 

The  Texas  Cherokees 

The  Government  had  negotiated  a treaty  with  the  "Western 
Cherokees  (i.  e.,  those  who  had  settled  in  Arkansas)  in  1817.  As 
was  frequently  the  case.  Congress  was  tardy  in  making  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  for  the  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
In  consequence  of  this  delay  a part  of  the  "Western  Cherokees  be- 
came dissatisfied  and,  under  the  leadership  of  the  chief  known  as 
Bowl  (who  had  led  a party  westward  to  the  Arkansas  country 
more  than  twenty  years  before,  while  it  was  still  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain),  they  left  Arkansas  and  journeyed  to 
Texas,  which  was  then  a Spanish-Mexican  Province.  After  the 
treaty  of  1828,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  "Western  Cherokees  were 
to  relinquish  their  lands  in  Arkansas,  another  party,  which  was 
dissatisfied  with  this  proposed  change,  moved  to  Texas  and  joined 
their  kinsmen  who  had  previously  migrated  under  the  leadership 
of  Bowl.”  Settled  with  these  Cherokees  in  Eastern  Texas  were 


^ The  Cherokees  had  drawn  up  and  adopted  a constitution  in 
1827.  This  first  Cherokee  constitution  was  modeled  largely  after 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

” Tahcbee,  better  known  to  the  whites  as  ‘ ‘ Captain  Dutch,  ’ ’ was 
the  leader  of  the  band  of  Cherokees  which  migrated  to  Texas  in 
1829.  Having  moved  to  Texas,  he  did  not  feel  bound  by  the  terms 
of  the  treaties  which  had  ended  the  hostilities  between  the  Cherokees 
and  the  Osages,  and  he  led  several  raids  into  the  Osage  country 
from  south  of  the  Red  River.  Once  a band  of  Osages  came  back 
to  their  former  homes  on  the  lower  "Verdigris,  for  the  purpose  of 
visitiiig  the  tribal  agent.  Col.  A.  P.  Chouteau,  who  had  a trading 
house  at  the  lower  falls  of  the  "Verdigris  (probably  the  same  post 
that  had  been  previously  operated  by  Charles  Bougie).  One  even- 
ing they  held  a war  dance  in  the  open  space  between  the  store  and 
the  river. 

Extending  around  in  a circle  about  forty  feet  in  diameter  were 
a number  of  small  fires,  at  each  of  which  were  two  or  three  Osage 
warriors  when  not  engaged  in  the  dance.  The  fires  gave  forth  but 
feeble,  flickering  lights.  The  dance  was  performed  by  all  of  the 
dancers  forming  in  single  file  and  close  order,  tramping  and  stamp- 
ing around  the  circle  to  the  time  of  a tom-tom  drum  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  yells  and  other  vocal  expressions  that  no  syllable  of  the 
Eugli.sh  language  can  imitate.  Now  and  then  a dancer  would  strike 
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several  Caddoan  tribes  and  also  bands  of  Delawares,  Sliawnees, 
Kickapoos  and  other  tribes  from  further  south  who  had  voluntarily 
migrated  from  the  United  States  to  escape  the  restrictions  and  an- 
noyances by  which  they  had  been  surrounded.  The  Cherokee  con- 
tingent being  the  strongest  and  most  influential,  its  chief.  Bowl,  was 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  confederation. 

The  Cherokees  in  Texas  sought  to  secure  a title  to  their  lands 
from  the  Mexican  authorities.  The  Texas  Revolution  put  a new 
aspect  on  affairs.  The  Cherokees  had  one  staunch  friend  in  the 
Texan  councils  in  the  person  of  Gen.  Samuel  Houston,  who  had 
lived  among  their  fellow  tribesmen  in  Tennessee  and  also  in  the 
new  Cherokee  country  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Largely  through 
his  influence,  the  Texan  convention  authorized  the  holding  of  a 


a blow  on  a log  or  stump,  whereupon  the  dance  would  cease  for  a 
time,  the  dancers  retiring  to  the  fires  to  listen  to  the  speech  which 
the  one  making  such  a signal  proposed  to  make.  Unknown  to  the 
dancers,  a party  of  Cherokee  warriors  were  secreted  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  watching  the  dance,  which  was  easily  visible  from 
their  position.  Captain  Dutch  being  their  leader. 

After  the  Osage  dance  had  proceeded  for  some  time  and  the 
dancers  had  warmed  up  to  a heroic  pitch.  Captain  Dutch,  stripped 
to  his  belt  and  armed  only  with  his  pipe-hatchet  and  hunting  knife, 
slipped  into  the  river  and  quietly  swam  over  to  the  other  side. 
Watching  for  his  opportunity,  from  the  cover  of  a high  bank,  and 
at  a moment  when  an  Osage  warrior  was  making  a grandiloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  boasted  of  the  heroic  acts  he  had  performed 
and  of  the  number  of  scalps  which  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy, 
Captain  Dutch  sprang  into  the  circle  and,  with  one  blow  of  his 
hatchet,  brought  the  boaster  to  the  ground,  after  which,  deftly 
using  his  knife,  he  secured  the  scalp  lock  in  an  instant,  turned, 
sprang  out,  over  and  down  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  he  plunged 
in  and  swam  safely  back  to  his  comrades  on  the  other  bank.  The 
Osages  were  so  surprised  at  the  scene  which  had  been  enacted  before 
their  very  eyes  that,  before  they  could  recover  from  their  astonish- 
ment, the  daring  and  impudent  foe  was  giving  vent  to  his  derisive 
and  triumphant  yells. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  at  the  time  of  this  incident,  a reward 
of  $500  had  been  offered  by  Colonel  Arbuckle,  in  command  at  Port 
Gibson,  for  the  apprehension  of  Captain  Dutch,  so  this  exploit,  per- 
formed as  it  was,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  jDost,  was  an 
evident  deflanee  of  the  proclamation.  Subsequently  the  offer  of  such 
a reward  was  withdrawn  and  Captain  Dutch  came  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation  and  with  his  followers  settled  near  the  Canadian  River.  It 
may  also  be  well  to  state  that  he  and  Colonel  Arbuckle  became  the 
best  of  friends  and  are  said  to  have  had  their  portraits  painted 
together  in  the  act  of  shaking  hands. 
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treaty  council  with  the  Cherokees  and  the  affiliated  tribes  and  he 
was  named  as  one  of  the  treaty  commissioners.  The  treaty  thus 
negotiated  met  with  many  objections  and,  ultimately,  in  1837,  was 
rejected  by  the  Texas  Senate,  though  General  Houston,  who  was 
then  president  of  the  Texas  Republic,  used  all  of  his  influence  to 
secure  its  ratification.  The  Cherokees  were  accused  of  having  con- 
spired with  the  Mexicans  to  drive  the  Americans  out  of  Texas  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  accusation  had  any  foundation  in  fact.  But 
public  sentiment  is  not  always  as  discriminating  as  it  should  be 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  adversely  influenced  by  the 
story  of  the  Cherokees  being  in  league  with  the  Mexicans.  Then, 
General  Houston  was  succeeded  by  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  a Georgian, 
who  seemed  to  have  brought  with  him  a full  measure  of  the  antip- 
athy toward  the  Cherokees  which  had  been  so  manifest  in  his 
native  state.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  President  Lamar  was  to  carry 
into  execution  the  policy  which  he  had  announced  in  his  inaugural 
address  (December,  1838),  namely  the  forcible  expulsion  of  every 
Indian  tribe  from  the  dominions  of  the  new  republic. 

The  Cherokees  were  notified  that  they  must  prepare  to  abandon 
their  farms  in  the  valleys  of  the  Angelina  and  Neches  rivers  and 
leave  the  country  in  the  following  autumn.  While  facing  this  dire  ex- 
tremity, they  received  an  invitation  from  certain  Mexicans,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  Texan  rule,  to  join  them  in  an  uprising  against 
the  authorities  of  the  republic.  When  the  latter  were  informed 
of  this,  a commission  (consisting  of  the  secretary  of  war  and  the 
vice  president  of  the  republic)  was  sent  to  demand  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  Cherokees  from  the  dominions  of  the  Texan  republic. 
When  the  Cherokees  declined  to  comply  to  this  demand  they  were 
immediately  attacked  by  a superior  force  of  Texas  troops  and,  in 
two  engagements  (July  14-15,  1839),  they  were  defeated  and  dis- 
persed with  the  loss  of  a large  number  in  killed  and  wounded,  Bowl 
and  Hard-Mush,  the  two  leading  chiefs,  being  among  the  number 
who  were  killed. 

Although  some  of  the  Cherokees  who  w’ere  thus  driven  from 
their  homes  scattered  and  remained  for  a time  in  Texas,  eventually 
most  of  them  rejoined  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  on  the  new  reser- 
vation in  the  Indian  Territory.  A small  band  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  and  took  refuge  in  Mexico,  where  their  descendants  still 
live.'^ 


According  to  James  Mooney  (Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  Bu- 
reau of  American  Ethnology,  pp.  146-148)  the  Cherokees  who  re- 
turned to  the  main  body  of  the  tribe,  after  being  driven  from  Texas, 
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The  following  account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Cherokees  from 
Texas  is  quoted  verbatim' from  a “History  of  Texas.”  Vol.  II,  pp. 
263-71,  by  H.  Yoakum,  published  in  1856 : 

“The  treachery  of  Cordova,  and  the  warlike  demonstrations 
of  the  Indians  in  Eastern  Texas  in  1838,  are  already  before  the 
reader,  and  their  causes  known.  The  president  in  his  message  of 
the  21st  of  December,  1838,  assumed  the  position  that  the  immigrant 
Indian  tribes  had  no  legal  or  equitable  claim  to  any  portion  of 
the  territory  included  within  the  limits  of  Texas;  that  the  federal 
government  of  Mexico  neither  conceded  nor  promised  them  lands 
or  civil  rights ; that  it  was  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  pledge  given  to  the  Cherokees  by  the  consulta- 
tion of  1835  and  the  treaty  of  February,  1836,  consequent  upon  it, 
for  the  treaty  was  never  ratified  by  any  competent  authority. 

“Now,  the  facts  are  that  in  1822,  long  before  any  colonist  had 
settled  in  Eastern  Texas,  or  any  colony  contract  had  been  made 
for  that  section,  the  Cherokees  emigrated  to  Texas.  They  estab- 
lished a village  north  of  Nacogdoches — the  town,  at  that  time, 
being  a waste,  lately  swept  by  the  forces  of  Long  and  Perez.  On 
the  8th  of  November  of  that  year  the  Cherokees,  by  Captain 
Richard  and  others  of  their  head  men,  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  government  of  Texas,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  certain  Cherokee  chiefs  should  proceed  with  their  interpreters 
to  Mexico,  to  treat  with  Iturbide  for  the  settlement  of  their  tribe 
where  it  was  then  located.  In-  the  meantime,  the  agreement  guar- 
anteed to  the  Cherokees  the  free  and  peaceful  right  to  cultivate 
their  crops,  and  the  privileges  of  natives.  The  chiefs  proceeded 
to  Mexico,  and  the  imperial  government  having  satisfied  them — 
whether  verbally  or  in  writing  is  immaterial — they  returned.  An 
order  from  the  supreme  government  was  despatched  to  the  com- 
mandant-general of  the  eastern  provinces,  and  by  him  to  the 
governor  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  dated  August  15,  1831,  and  by 
the  latter  to  the  political  chief  of  Bexar,  dated  September  1,  1831, 
directing  a compliance  with  the  promise  made  by  the  supreme 
government  to  the  Cherokees.  The  governor  states  in  his  corn- 


brought  with  them  a blood-stained  canister  which  contained  the 
patent  for  their  Texas  lands.  This  document  was  said  to  have  been 
carried  about  by  Bowl  ever  since  the  treaty  with  Houston  and  it 
was  on  his  person  when  he  was  killed.  (Bowl  is  said  to  have  been 
brutally  assassinated  while  lying  wounded  on  the  field.)  The  can- 
ister and  the  deed  to  the  Cherokee  lands  in  Texas  are  said  to  be  still 
in  existence  in  the  old  Cherokee  country,  in  Eastern  Oklahoma. 
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iimuieation  that  for  the  preservation  of  peace  with  the  agricultural 
tribes  he  had  offered  them  their  establishment  on  a fixed  tract  of 
land,  and  that  they  had  selected  it.  He  requested  the  political  chief 
to  put  them  in  possession,  with  corresponding  titles.  The  political 
chief,  on  the  25th  of  September,  replied  that  the  matter  should  be 
attended  to  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  forms.  Again,  on 
the  22d  of  March,  1832,  Colonel  Piedras  was  commissioned  by  the 
political  chief  to  put  the  Cherokee  families  into  individual  pos- 
session of  the  lands  they  possessed.  Whether  there  was  any  actual, 
written  title,  is  unknown  and  immaterial.  In  the  empresario  con- 
cession afterward  made  to  David  G.  Burnet,  and  including  part 
or  all  of  their  settlement,  the  lands  already  appropriated  were 
excepted  from  those  to  be  occupied  by  the  colonists  under  Burnet. 

“For  fourteen  years  the  Cherokees  had  occupied  this  land, 
holding  it  in  quiet  and  undisputed  possession.  They  were  not 
intruders  on  the  whites,  for  they  were  there  first.  The  Mexican 
authorities  recognized  them  as  an  agricultural  tribe,  with  Mexican 
IDrivileges,  and  Colonel  Bean  was  official  agent  for  them,  in  com- 
mon with  other  tribes.  No  voice  had  been  raised  against  their 
title.  It  was  deemed  by  all  both  legal  and  equitable.  To  give 
weight  and  dignity  to  his  title,  the  consultation  of  November,  1835, 
at  a time  when  Texas  was  weak,  when  a heavy  cloud  hung  over 
her  hopes  and  her  liberties  were  suspended  upon  a most  unequal 
and  unjust  war,  made  a very  solemn  pledge  to  these  Indians, 
acknowledging  their  just  claim  to  their  lands,  setting  forth  the 
boundaries  thereof,  and  saying  further:  ‘We  solemnly  declare 

that  we  will  guaranty  to  them  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  to  their  lands,  as  we  do  our  own.  We  solemnly  declare  that 
all  grants,  surveys,  or  locations  of  lands,  within  the  bounds  herein- 
before mentioned,  made  after  the  settlement  of  the  said  Indians, 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  utterly  null  and  void.’  To  make  it, 
if  possible,  still  stronger  the  consultation  resolved  that  each  mem- 
ber sign  it  as  a ‘pledge  of  the  public  faith,  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Texas.  ’ And  they  did  sign  it ; the  names  of  Wharton, 
Waller,  Martin,  Houston,  Zavola,  Patrick,  Henry  Smith,  Grimes, 
J.  W.  Robinson,  Mitchell  and  Millard,  among  others  of  the  dis- 
tinguished worthies  of  the  Revolution,  were  placed  by  themselves 
to  that  pledge.  Surely,  they  did  not  intend  to  deceive  the  Indians 
by  thus  purchasing  their  neutrality  until  the  war  was  over,  when 
they,  having  no  further 'need  of  them,  would  declare  that  the 
Indians  had  no  title,  either  legal  or  equitable.  The  suggestion  that 
the  consultation  had  no  power  to  make  such  pledge  is  preposterous. 
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The  members  of  it  had  power  to  adhere  to  the  constitution  of  1824, 
or  to  sever  from  it;  the  assembly  was  organic,  primitive,  revolu- 
tionary. Twenty  or  thirty  thousand  people  were  defending  them- 
selves against  eight  millions.  They  met,  by  their  representatives, 
for  general  consultation.  They  found  a nation  of  Indians  in  their 
midst,  advanced  in  civilization  and  having  influence  over  other 
tribes.  Tliese  Indians  had  occupied  the  country  first  and  it  was 
important  to  conciliate  them.  This  was  done  by  the  pledge  given. 
It  is  a rule  in  ethics  that  the  promiser  is  bound  by  what  he  believed 
the  promisee  understood  by  the  promise.  No  mental  reservation 
or  technical  objection  can  avoid  this  moral  conclusion.  Prom  all 
which,  the  result  is  that  President  Lamar’s  message,  in  this  respect, 
is  unsupported  by  history,  as  by  the  good  faith  of  Texas  toward 
these  Indians. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Indians  should 
have  an  independent  government  within  that  of  Texas.  They  must 
necessarily  come  under  the  laws  of  the  latter,  or  emigrate.  It  was 
not  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  come  under  the  Texan  laws 
as  citizens.  The  great  object  of  many  was  to  get  their  lands,  for 
they  were  located  in  a fine  and  desirable  country.  The  Texans 
were  the  first  violators  of  the  pledge  of  1835.  The  ink  was  scarcely 
dry  on  the  paper  when  locators  and  surveyors  were  seen  in  their 
forests;  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  consultation,  by  the 
decree  of  November  13,  1835,  had  ordered  such  locations  and  sur- 
veys to  cease  all  over  Texas. 

“But  it  is  useless  to  dwell  further  upon  the  subject.  The 
Cherokees  were  charged  with  the  plunder  and  murder  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants  residing  among  them  and  in  their  vicinity.  .The 
Killough  family  were  cruelly  massacred;  only  three  or  four  es- 
caped, and  they  were  brought  into  the  settlements  by  the  Cherokees, 
who  by  their  ‘cunning  representations,’  says  the  secretary  of  war, 
charged  these  acts  upon  the  prairie  Indians'  and  the  treacherous 
Mexicans.  To  prevent  such  occurrences.  Major  Waters  had  been 
ordered  with  two  companies  to  occupy  the  Neehes  Saline,  not  only 
to  watch  the  Cherokees,  but  to  cut  off  their  intercourse  with  the 
Indians  of  the  prairies.  Bowles,  the  Cherokee  chief,  notified  Major 
Waters  that  he  would  repel  by  force  such  occupation  of  the  Saline. 
As  the  major’s  force  was  too  small  to  carry  out  his  orders,  he 
established  his  post  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Neehes,  out  of  the 
Cherokee  territory. 

“Colonel  Burleson,  who  was  then  collecting  a force  on  the 
Colorado  to  operate  against  other  Indians,  was  directed  to  march 
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his  troops  lower  down,  so  as  to  be  ready  on  the  shortest  notice  to 
enter  the  Cherokee  territory.  In  the  meantime  the  government 
came  in  possession  of  the  papers  of  Manuel  Flores,  including  let- 
ters addressed  to  Big  Mush  and  Bowles,  the  chiefs  of  the  Cherokees. 
On  their  reception,  Burleson  was  ordered  to  increase  his  force  to 
400  men  and  march  into  the  Cherokee  nation.  He  reached  the  east 
bank  of  the  Neches  on  the  14th  of  July,  and  about  the  same  time 
Colonel  Landrum’s  regiment  from  eastern  Texas  arrived  there. 
The  Nacogdoches  regiment  under  General  Rusk  had  arrived  some 
days  before  and  taken  position  near  the  Cherokee  village.  The 
entire  force  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Douglass.  Commissioners  had,  for  some  days,  been  in  conference 
with  the  Cherokees  to  effect,  if  possible,  their  peaceful  removal. 
The  commissioners  offered  to  pay  them  fairly  for  their  improve- 
ments, but  we  have  no  information  that  any  offer  was  made  for 
their  lands.  The  Indians  were  required  to  surrender  their  gun- 
locks  and  remove  to  their  brethren  in  Arkansas.  At  noon,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  all  further  attempts  to  make  a treaty  were  abandoned 
and  General  Douglass  was  directed  to  put  his  troops  in  motion. 
The  council  ground  was  about  five  miles  below  the  Indian  camp. 
When  the  Texans  arrived  there  the  Cherokees  had  retreated  about 
seven  miles  farther  up  the  'river.  They  were  pursued  and  a com- 
pany of  spies,  which  first  came  in  sight  of  them,  was  fired  on.  The 
Indians  displayed  their  forces  on  the  point  of  a hill,  having  a 
ravine  and  thicket  on  the  left.  General  Rusk  motioned  to  them  to 
come  on;  they  advanced  and  fired  four  or  five  times,  and  immedi- 
ately oecuped  the  ravine  and  thicket  on  the  left.  The  main  body 
of  Texans  coming  up  in  the  open  prairie  now  formed,  and  the 
action  became  general.  The  Texans  charged  the  ravine  and  ad- 
vanced up  from  the  left.  A portion  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
attempting  to  approach  the  troops  on  the  right  flank,  were  repulsed. 
The  Cherokees  fled  Vhen  the  charge  was  made,  leaving  eighteen 
dead  on  the  ground.  The  Texans  had  three  killed  and  five  wounded. 
The  engagement  commenced  a little  before  sunset  and  the  pursuit 
ended  at  night. 

“On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  troops  proceeded  on  the  trail 
made  by  the  Indians  the  night  previous.  In  the  afternoon  they 
were  found  strongly  posted  in  a ravine  half  a mile  from  the 
Neches,  and  seemed  eager  for  a fight.  While  the  Texan  advance 
was  dismounting,  the  Indians  commenced  the  action,  killing  several 
horses  and  one  man  before  their  opponents  could  form,  but  they 
were  soon  driven  by  the  advance  into  the  ravine.  The  Indians 
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were  protected  by  a ravine  and  a thicket  in  the  rear,  while  the 
Texans  had  to  advance  upon  them  through  an  open  wood  and  down 
a hill.  The  main  body  coming  up  was  formed,  and  firing  com- 
menced at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The  Tex- 
ans kept  advancing  and  firing  until  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
ravine  when,  upon  a signal,  they  charged.  When  they  reached  the 
ravine,  the  Indians  fled  and  retreated  into  the  dense  thicket  and 
swamp  of  the  Neehes  bottom.  The  charge  was  gallantly  continued 
into  the  swamp,  but  the  enemy  made  no  stand.  Thus  ended  the 
conflict  of  the  16th.  It  lasted  an  hour  and  a half  and  was  well 
contested  by  the  Indians.  The  Texans  lost  five  killed  and  twenty- 
seven  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Cherokees  was  probably  a hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  and  among  the  former  was  their  distinguished 
chief,  Bowles.  In  the  official  report  of  the  action  he  was  styled 
‘the  long-dreaded  Mexican  ally.  Colonel  Bowles.’  In  these  two 
contests  there  were  engaged  about  five  hundred  Texans  and  eight 
hundred  Indians. 

“The  trail  of  the  retreating  Cherokees  was  followed  for  some 
days.  Several  Indian  villages  were  passed,  their  extensive  corn- 
fields cut  down  and  their  houses  burned.  On  the  evening  of  the 
25th,  further  pursuit  being  useless,  the  secretary  of  war,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition,  directed  the  troops  to  be  marched  to 
their  homes  and  mustered  out  of  service.  ‘For  eighteen  months 
afterward,  ’ says  a worthy  officer  in  these  engagements,  ‘ the  Indians 
came  back  in  small  parties,  and  committed  fearful  depredations 
upon  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  on  the  frontiers.’ 

“In  the  march  of  General  Douglass  he  passed  the  villages  of 
nearly  all  the  civilized  Indians.  He  says : ‘ The  Cherokees,  Dela- 
wares, Shawnees,  Caddoes,  Kickapoos,  Biloxies,  Creeks,  Ouchies, 
Muskogees  and  some  Seminoles  had  established  during  the  past 
spring  and  summer  many  villages  and  cleared  and  planted  ex- 
tensive fields  of  corn,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  preparing  evidently  for  an 
efficient  cooperation  with  the  Mexicans  in  a war  with  this  country.  ’ 
It  was  very  natural  to  infer  from  these  agricultural  labors,  that 
the  Indians  were  preparing  for  a war  against  Texas;  but  neither 
their  plans  nor  their  crops  were  permitted  to  mature.  He  speaks 
also  of  the  Indian  territory  through  which  he  marched  and  says 
that  ‘in  point  of  richness  of  soil  and  the  beauty  of  situation,  water 
and  productions,  it  would  vie  with  the  best  portions  of  Texas.’ 

“Thus  the  vexed  question  with  regard  to  the  civilized  Indians 
was  settled,  and  there  could  be  no  hindrance  to  surveyors  or  settle- 
ments on  their  fine  lands.  The  previous  administration  had  en- 
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deavored  l).y  treaties  and  presents  to  conciliate  all  the  frontier 
Indians ; this,  liad  pursued  a sterner  policy.  It  had,  in  all  the 
conflicts,  killed  about  three  hundred  warriors,  leaving  five  thou- 
sand more,  all  exasperated  against  Texas,  and  ready  to  unite  with 
her  great  enemy  against  her.  However,  the  main  point  was  to 
setmre  tlie  rights,  property  and  lives  of  the  Texans;  and  if  that 
was  more  thoroughl}^  effected  by  war,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
repul)lie.  As  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  much  has  been  said  and 
written  in  regard  to  them.  Perhaps  the  excuse  offered  by  Cicero 
for  the  extension  policy  of  Rome  is  the  best  for  us — that  ‘no  people 
liave  a right  to  the  soil  who  do  not  know  the  use  of  it.’  ” 

The  Introduction  op  Slavery 

One  of  the  indirect  results  of  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes 
from  the  states  of  the  South  was  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery 
into  the  Indian  Territory.  Although  comparatively  few  of  the  full- 
blood  Indians  were  slave  owners,  many  of  the  people  of  mixed  Indian 
and  white  descent,  as  well  as  some  of  the  intermarried  whites,  were 
slave  owners  and  these  brought  their  slaves  with  them  to  the  new 
reservation  in  the  West.  The  slaves  were  useful  in  the  work  of 
opening  up  new  farms  and  plantations  in  the  wilderness.  While 
it  is  not  probable  that  slavery  was  as  profitable  among  the  Indians 
as  it  was  among  the  whites  in  the  southern  states,  yet  it  became  rec- 
ognized as  an  established  institution  in  the  Indian  Territory  from 
the  arrival  of  the  very  first  immigrants  representing  the  tribes  of 
the  South. 

Just  how  many  slaves  were  brought  to  the  Indian  Territory  by 
the  Indians  of  these  tribes  is  not  definitely  known.  The  census  of 
the  Cherokees  still  remaining  in  their  old  home  country  in  1835, 
showed  that  there  were  nearly  1,600  slaves  owned  by  members  of 
the  tribe  at  that  time.  The  Western  Cherokees,  who  were  already 
settled  in  the  Indian  Territory,  also  included  some  that  were  slave 
owners.  The  number  of  negro  slaves  owned  by  members  of  the 
Chickasaw,  Choctaw  and  Creek  tribes  was  proportionally  as  great 
as  that  of  the  Cherokees,  so  the  total  number  of  slaves  brought  into 
the  Indian  Territory  by  the  original  immigrants  must  have  been 
between  3,000  and  5,000. 
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INDIAN  PEACE  COUNCILS 

In  addition  to  the  treaties  which  have  been  mentioned  during 
the  course  of  this  period,  practicallj^  all  of  which  pertained  to  the 
five  civilized  tribes,  a number  of  treaties  were  negotiated  with  other 
tribes.  Some  of  these,  such  as  those  which  were  entered  into  with 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  Plains  Region,  were  merely  treaties  of  peace 
and  friendship.  Others,  made  with  tribes  which  were  still  living 
in  the  East,  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  re- 
moval of  such  tribes  to  new  reservations  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  peace  council  which  was  held  at  Fort  Gibson,  immediately 
after  the  return  of  the  Leavenworth-Dodge  Expedition,  was  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  visit- 
ing representatives  of  the  Plains  tribes.  No  treaties  were  negotiated 
or  signed  at  that  time.  Indirectly,  however,  it  resulted  in  the  hold- 
ing of  other  councils  at  which  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  were 
signed  with  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  a number  of  tribes  and  band 
from  the  Southern  Plains  Region. 

Senecas 

The  Senecas  of  Sandusky  were  known  as  such  only  after  they 
settled  on-  the  Sandusky  River,  about  1785.  Prior  to  that  time, 
when  they  were  living  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Ohio,  they  were 
known  as  the  IMingoes.  In  reality  they  were  probably  descendants 
of  a remnant  of  the  ancient  Erie  Tribe,  augmented  later  by  a few 
Mohawks  and  Cayugas.  A part  of  the  Senecas  of  Sandusky  with- 
drew from  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  and  became  confederated 
with  a small  band  of  Shawnees  and  Avere  thereafter  known  as  the 
klixed  Senecas  and  Shawnees. 

A delegation  representing  the  Senecas  of  Sandusky  visited 
Washington  City,  early  in  1831.  While  there  the  members  of  this 
delegation  entered  into  a treaty  Avith  James  B.  Gardiner,  commis- 
sioner representing  the  Government,  by  the  terms  of  which  they 
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ceded  all  of  their  lands  in  Ohio  and  agreed  tc  accept  a reservation 
in  the  Indian  Territory  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  lands  thus 
relinquished  in  Ohio  amounted  in  all  to  40,000  acres  and  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  new  reservation  should  consist  of  67,000  acres, 
located  west  of  the  State  of  Missoui'i  and  north  of  the  Cherokee 
country.  The  Government  was  to  defray  the  expenses  of  removal, 
furnish  food  and  supplies  for  one  year,  erect  and  equip  a grist  mill, 
sawmill  and  blacksmith  shop  on  the  new  reservation. 

Senec.\.s  and  Shawnees 

At  Lewiston,  Ohio,  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Mixed  Senecas 
and  Shawnees  signed  a treaty,  relinquishing  all  of  their  lands  in 
Ohio,  embracing  two  small  reservations  aggregating  about  46,000 
acres  in  all  and  agreeing  to  accept  in  exchange  therefor  a new  reser- 
vation of  60,000  acres  adjoining  that  which  had  already  been  as- 
signed to  the  Senecas  of  Sandusky.  James  B.  Gardiner  was  the 
Government’s  representative  in  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty.^  The 
stipulations  as  to  expense  of  removal,  supplies  and  equipment  were 
practically  identical  with  those  of  most  of  the  removal  treaties  of 
that  period. 

Both  the  Senecas  of  Sandusky  and  the  Mixed  Senecas  and  Shaw- 
nees were  transported  to  their  new  reservations  within  a year  fol- 
lowing the  ratification  of  the  treaties.  At  the  Seneca  Agency,  on 
Cowskin  River,  Indian  Territory,  Commissioners  Henry  L.  Ells- 
worth and  John  F.  Schermerhorn  concluded  a supplemental  treaty 
with  the  representatives  of  both  tribes,  whereby  it  was  provided 
that  the  two  might  be  merged  as  one  nation.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  plan  thus  contemplated  was  ever  carried  out. 

Quapaws 

Under  the  terms  of  the  last  land  cession  treaty  with  the  Quapaws 
(November  15,  1824),  the  members  of  that  tribe  were  obligated  to 
move  to  the  valley  of  the  Red  River,  in  Northern  Louisiana,  and 
settle  among  the  Caddoes.  This  they  did  with  disastrous  results. 


^ James  B.  Gardiner  negotiated  similar  treaties  with  the  Wyan- 
dottes,  Ottawas  and  other  tribes  which  were  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
linquish lands  in  that  part  of  the  country  during  that  period.  The 
Ottawas  of  Blanchard’s  Fork  and  Roche  de  Boeuf  complained  that 
underhand  means  were  used  to  secure  the  signatures  of  some  of 
their  chiefs  to  the  treaty. 
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The  lands  assigned  to  them  by  the  Caddoes  proved  to  be  subject  to 
periodical  and  destructive  overflows  and,  moreover,  the  climate 
proved  to  be  a very  unhealthy  one  for  the  Quapaws,  one-fourth  of 
their  entire  number  dying  during  the  time  they  were  living  there. 
The  Quapaws  therefore  returned  to  their  old  homes  on  the  Arkansas 
and  appealed  to  the  Government  for  relief  from  their  distressed 
condition.  Commissioner  John  P.  Schermerhorn  accordingly  vis- 
ited them  and  held  a council  with  them  as  a result  of  which  they 
relinquished  their  right  to  live  in  the  Caddo  country  and  were 


granted  a new  reservation  of  160  square  miles,  situated  north  of  the 
reser.vations  of  the  Senecas  and  Shawnees. 

The  Senecas,  the  Mixed  Senecas  and  Shawnees  and  the  Quapaws 
still  live  on  the  lands  which  were  assigned  to  the  people  of  their 
respective  tribes  more  than  eighty  years  ago. 

COMANCHES  AND  WiCHITAS 

A peace  council  was  held  with  the  representatives  of  the  Co- 
manche and  Wichita  tribes  at  Camp  Holmes,^  on  the  Canadian 

2 Camp  Holmes  was  the  site  of  a temporary  military  camp  occu- 
pied by  troops  under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Col.  R.  B.  Mason,  of 
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River  in  the  suimner  of  1835,  the  Government  being  represented  l)y 
Gen.  Matthew  Arbuckle,  iMaj.  F.  W.  Armstrong  and  Governor 
i\Iontfort  Stokes as  commissioners.  A treaty  was  drawn  up  and 
signed — the  first  that  was  ever  entered  into  between  the  Government 
and  these  tribes.  The  various  clauses  of  this  treaty  related  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  friendly  relaions  between  these  tribes  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  right  of  passage  throiigh  the  country  occupied  by  them, 
with  simple  provisions  for  regulating  intercourse  between  their 
people  and  those  of  the  United  States.  This  treaty  was  signed 
August  24,  1835,  and  was  indirectly  one  of  the  results  of  the  Leav- 
enworth-Dodge  Expedition  of  the  previous  year. 

Kiowa,  K.vtaka  and  Tawakaro 

In  the  spring  of  1837  a delegation  representing  the  Kiowa, 
Kataka  (Apaches  of  the  Plains)  and  Tawakaro  (Tawakony)  tribes 
visited  Fort  Gibson  where  they  participated  in  a peace  council,  the 
Government  lieing  represented  by  Governor  Montfort  Stokes  and 
Col.  A.  P.  Chouteau  as  commissioners.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were 
practically  identical  with  those  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  Co- 
manches  and  Wiehitas  in  1835  and,  like  it,  resulted  from  the  visit 
of  Colonel  Dodge’s  command  to  the  country  of  these  tribes.  Like 
the  treaty  matle  with  the  Comanches  and  Wiehitas,  this  was  also 
the  first  treaty  ever  made  between  these  tribes  and  the  Government. 

the  Dragoon  Regiment.  It  was  located  near  the  mouth  of  Little 
River,  in  Hughes  County.  From  1835  to  1838  it  was  occupied  by 
Col.  A.  P.  Chouteau  as  a trading  post.  It  then  became  the  home 
of  Jesse  Chisholm.  It  was  also  called  Fort  Edward  and  is  So  desig- 
nated on  some  of  the  earlier  maps. 

^ IMontfort  Stokes  was  born  in  Wilkes  County,  North  Carolina, 
in  1760.  He  served  in  the  infant  American  Navy  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  He  held  a number  of  positions  of  trust  and  honor 
in  his  native  state  and  was  a member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
for  one  term — 1817-1823.  In  1830-31  he  was  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  which  office  he  resigned  to  accept  an  appointment  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee 
and  other  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Subsequently  he  was 
appointed  as  tribal  agent  for  the  Cherokee  by  President  Jackson,  a 
position  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  the  Cherokee  Agency,  near  Port  Gibson,  November  4,  1842.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  at  the  Agency,  but,  if  so,  all  trace 
of  his  grave  has  been  lost.  As  he  was  the  only  veteran  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  who  is  known  to  have  died  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
it  is  a matter  of  regret  that  his  grave  has  not  been  positively  identi- 
fied and  marked  by  an  appropriate  monument. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


MISSIONARY  ACTIVITIES 

Missionaries  had  been  laboring  among  the  Indians  of  all  of  the 
tribes  of  the  South  before  they  were  removed  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Throughout  all  the  time  of  trouble  which  preceded  the 
movement  to  the  West,  these  missionaries  had  remained  the  firm 
friends  and  faithful  counselors  of  the  Indians  among  whom  they 
liad  chosen  to  spend  their  lives  in  unselhsh  service.  When  the 
Indians  moved  westward,  the  missionaries  moved  with  them  and 
strove  to  encourage  them  in  their  afflictions  and  to  help  them  in 
the  hour  of  adversity.  As  soon  as  possible  after  their  arrival  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  new  mission  stations  were  established  and 
schools  were  opened  for  the  Indian  children  and  youth.  The  mis- 
sion stations  in  the  old  reservations,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  were 
supported  by  several  missionary  societies,  namely,  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (Congregational  and 
Presbyterian),  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  that  of  the  Baptist  General  Convention.  Of  these, 
the  work  of  the  American  Board  was  first  in  the  point  of  priority 
of  establishment  as  it  was  also  the  strongest  and  most  abundantly 
supported,  though  the  Baptist  missions  were  organized  shortly 
afterward. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
had  established  the  Dwight  Mission  among  the  Western  Cherokees. 
in  Arkansas,  in  1821,  and,  in  1829,  this  mission  was  moved  and 
re-established  in  the  new  Cherokee  Reservation  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. The  American  Board  had  also  located  and  established  a 
second  mission  amang  the  western  Cherokees  the  year  before  their 
removal.  It  was  located  at  iMulberry  and,  when  it  was  transferred 
to  the  new  Cherokee  country,  in  1829,  it  was  renamed  and  was 
thenceforward  known  as  the  Fairfield  IMission.  The  work  of  the 
United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  consolidated  with  that  of 
the  American  Board  in  1826,  so  that  in  reality  the  first  work  of 
the  American  Board  in  the  Indian  Territory  was  the  Union  and 
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Hopefield  ]\Iission  stations,  which  were  established  by  the  former 
society  during  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  periods  The  third 
mission  established  by  the  American  Board  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
was  the  one  located  at  the  forks  of  the  Illinois  River,  in  1830.  Six 
years  later  this  one  was  moved  to  Park  Hill,  a few  miles  south  of 
Tahlequah,  and  was  thenceforward  known  as  the  Park  Hill  Mission. 


Building  at  Dwight  Mission 


Dwight  IMission  (or  New  Dwight,  as  it  was  sometimes  desig- 
nated in  contradistinction  from  the  original  Dwight  Mission,  in 
Arkansas)  was  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  present  Sequoyah 
County.  Rev.  Cephas  Washburn, ^ who  had  helped  to  found  this 
mission  in  Arkansas,  continued  as  its  superintendent  after  it  was 

^ By  this  consolidation  the  American  Board  also  assumed  charge 
of  the  Harmony  and  Boudinot  Mission  Stations,  among  the  Osages 
of  Southern  Kansas.  All  four  of  these  stations  were  abandoned  in 
1836-37. 

2 Rev.  Cephas  Washburn  was  born  at  Randolph,  Vermont,  July 
24,  1793;  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington, 
1817;  ordained  at  Braintree,  Vermont,  June,  1818;  appointed  a 
missionary  September  23,  1818 ; left  Randolph,  October  7,  1818, 
and  went  to  Georgia.  Stayed  there  till  October,  1819,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Brainerd.  He  labored  among  the  Cherokees  of  the  Arkan- 
sas till  March,  1841,  when  he  was  honorably  released.  He  died 
March  17,  1860,  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  He  visited  the  United 
States  in  April,  1835,  returning  Decemlier,  1835.  He  married 
i\Iiss  Abigail  Woodward,  Octolier  6,  1818. 
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transplanted  to  the  Indian  Territory.  Fairfield  Mission  was  located 
northeast  of  Dwight  and  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Adair 
County.  Dr.  Elizur  Butler/^  a medical  missionary,  who  had  entered 
the  work  among  the  Cherokees  in  Georgia  in  1821,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  missionaries  who  suffered  imprisonment  in  the  Georgia 
penitentiary  for  the  technical  violation  of  the  arbitrary  laws  of 
that  states,  came  west  with  the  migration  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Chei’okees,  in  1838-39,  and  was  thereafter  stationed  at  Dwight. 
Rev.  S.  A.  Worcester,'*  who  had  also  suffered  imprisonment  in  the 
Georgia  penitentiary  because  of  his  devotion  to  duty  and  his  refusal 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  which  seemed  to  conflict  therewith, 
came  West  in  1836  and  assumed  the  superintendency  of  the  Park 
Hill  Mission  at  the  time  of  its  establishment.  The  Park  Hill 
Mission  was  the  largest  and  most  important  institution  of  its  class 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  including  the  buildings  of  the  mission  and 
schools,  the  homes  of  the  several  missionaries,  teachers  and  em- 
ployes, boarding  hall,  a grist  mill,  shops,  stables,  barns  (for  an 
extensive  farm  was  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  mission  sta- 
tion) and  printing  offiee  and  book  bindery.  jMucli  of  the  mission 
printing  not  only  for  the  Cherokees  but  also  for  the  Choctaws  and 
Creeks,  was  done  at  the  Park  Hill  Mission  press — the  first  printing 
press  in  Oklahoma. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
had  also  carried  on  an  extensive  work  among  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  before  they  were  removed  to  the  West.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  after  their  arrival  in  the  West,  these  two  tribes  were 


3 Elizur  Butler,  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Norfolk,  Connecticut,  June 
11,  1794;  professed  religion  January,  1816;  educated  at  no  college; 
departed  for  the  mission  October,  1820 ; arriving  at  Brainerd  Jan- 
uary 10,  1821 ; stationed  there  till  1824 ; then  at  Creek  Path  till 
1826 ; went  back  to  Brainerd  February  14,  1834 ; visited  the  United 
States  April  16,  1834,  returning  October  13,  1834;  stationed  at 
Red  Clay,  September,  1835 ; ordained  at  Kingston,  Tennessee, 
April  4,  1838 ; was  released  August  17,  1852 ; died  in  1857.  He 
was  married  twice ; first  to  Miss  Esther  Post  in  1820  who  died  in 
1829,  then  to  Miss  Lucy  Ames  in  1830. 

■*  Samuel  A.  Worcester  was  born  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
January  19,  1798 ; professed  religion  September,  1817 ; graduated 
from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1819  and  Andover  Seminary 
in  1823;  ordained  in  Park  Street  Clnu’ch.  Boston,  August  25,  1825; 
departed  from  Boston  for  the  mission  August  31,  1825,  arriving 
at  Brainerd  October  21,  1825;  stayed  there  till  1828.  then  to  Park 
Hill  December  2,  1836;  died  April  20,  1859.  He  married  Miss 
Anna  Orr  July  19,  1829. 
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pi’iK'tic'ally  regarded  as  one.  Between  1832  and  1837,  inclusive, 
no  less  than  ten  mission  stations  were  located  in  the  Choctaw  Na- 
tion by  the  American  Board.  Of  these,  Bethabara,  Clear  Creek, 
Bok  Tneklo  and  Bethel  did  not  prove  to  he  permanent  (probably 
because  of  the  unsettled  condition  among  the  Indians  who  had  but 
recently  migrated),  tlie  periods  of  their  existence  varying  from 
two  to  five  years  each.  Wheeloek  (1832),  Pine  Ridge  (1835), 
Greenfield  (1836),  Stoekbridge  (1837),  Mountain  Fork  (1837) 
and  Good  Water  (1837)  were  all  in  operation  in  1840.  Rev.  Loring 
S.  Williams  and  Rev.  Alfred  Wright^  were  the  leaders  who  estab- 
lished the  first  of  the  missions  of  the  American  Board  in  the  Choc- 
taw Nation.  When  Mr.  Wright  selected  the  site  for  a mission 
eighteen  miles  east  of  Fort  Towson,  he  named  it  Wheeloek  in  mem- 
orj^  of  the  first  president  of  Dartmouth  College.  The  American 
Board  also  supported  several  day  schools  in  addition  to  the  schools 
which  were  operated  at  the  mission  stations.  Some  of  these  had 
native  teachers.  Rev.  Cyrus  King.sbury  and  Rev.  Cyrus  Byington, 
two  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  missionaries  among  the 
Choctaws  were  the  last  to  leave  the  old  Choctaw  country  for  the 
new  reservation  west  of  the  Mississippi,  being  detained  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  secular  affairs  of  the  missions  which  had  to  be  aban- 
doned there  when  the  Indians  moved  west.  Mr.  Byington  was 
engaged  in  compiling  a dictionary  and  a grammar  of  the  Choctaw 
language.  Mr.  Wright  was  actively  engaged  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  the  Choctaw  language. 

The  work  of  the  American  Board  among  the  Creeks  was  much 
more  limited  than  that  which  it  maintained  among  the  Cherokees 
and  the  Choctaws,  and  the  work  among  the  members  of  that  tribe 
was  continued  only  from  1833  to  1837. 

Alfred  Wright  was  born  at  Columbia,  Connecticut,  March  1, 
1788;  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1812,  and  Andover 
Seminary  1814 ; went  to  North  Carolina  in  1815,  resided  three  years 
in  Raleigh,  ordained  as  an  evangelist  with  Jonas  King  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  December  17,  1819 ; shortly  after  received  an 
appointment  from  the  board  as  a missionary  among  the  Choctaws ; 
I’eturned  to  New  England  in  1820,  stationed  at  Goshen,  August  1, 
1823.  Missionary  operations  were  interrupted  by  the  removal  of 
the  Choctaws  across  the  Mississippi  so  he  left  that  region  October 
27,  1830,  visited  New  England  and  continued  North  till  1831 ; he 
then  went  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  February  18,  1832.  On  Sep- 
tember 14,  1832,  he  went  to  Wheeloek  where  he  died  March  31, 
1858.  He  married  Miss  Harriet  Bunce  in  1825. 
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Although  the  work  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  was  jointly  supported  by  the  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  denominations  and  a large  percentage  of  the  mission- 
aries sent  to  the  Indian  Territory  were  from  the  Congregational 
Church,  all  of  these  missions  were  organized  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  and  eventually  all  of  the  work 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  mission  board  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  More  than  half  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  the  Indian 
Territory  by  the  American  Board  were  natives  of  IMassaehusetts. 
Vermont  and  Connecticut  were  also  well  represented.  The  states 
of  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  were  also  represented  by  a few  workers  in  this  field. 

In  1832,  about  eighty  Cherokee  families  who  had  become  affili- 
ated with  the  Baptist  Church  in  their  old  homes  in  the  East,  immi- 
grated to  the  West  and  were  accompanied  by  Rev.  Duncan 
0 ’Briant,  who  organized  the  work  of  that  denomination  in  the  new 
Cherokee  country.  They  formed  a settlement  about  seventy  miles 
north  of  Fort  Smith,  within  the  limits  of  tlie  present  County  of 
Delaware.  A sawmill  and  a grist  mill  were  erected  on  a stream 
which  furnished  abundant  water  power.  A church  was  also  built 
and  a school  was  opened.  Mr.  O ’Briant,  who  was  a zealous  mis- 
sionary and  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him,  died 
August  25,  1834.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Aldrich,  who 
came  from  Cincinnati.  He  died  within  a year  after  his  arrival. 
His  successor.  Rev.  Chandler  Curtiss,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
mission  in  1836  because  of  the  hostility  of  several  influential 
white  people  who  lived  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  great  Cherokee 
migration  of  1838-39,  Rev.  Jesse  Bushyhead,  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  Cherokees  who  had  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  was  captain  of  one  of  the  caravans  that  was  organ- 
ized to  make  the  trip  under  the  direction  of  the  Cherokee  National 
Council. 

The  first  Baptist  missionary  in  the  Creek  Nation  of  which  there 
is  any  record  was  Rev.  John  Davis,  who,  as  a member  of  the  tribe, 
had  been  converted  under  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries  in  the 
old  Creek  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  who  had  accompa- 
nied one  of  the  earlier  parties  of  Creek  immigrants  who  came  to 
the  Indian  Territory,  arriving  some  time  after  his  appointment, 
probably  in  1831.  In  1832  David  Lewis  was  ordained  in  New  York 
as  a missionary  to  the  Creeks.  In  co-operation  with  John  Davis, 
he  selected  a site  for  a mission  station  which  was  called  Ebenezer 
and  which  was  located  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Fort  Gibson  and 
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three  miles  north  of  the  Arkansas  River.  A church,  schoolhouse 
and  other  buildings  for  the  use  of  this  mission  were  erected  during 
the  year  1833.  David  B.  Rollin  was  sent  from  Cincinnati,  in  1834, 
to  supersede  David  Lewis  as  missionary  in  charge.  In  September, 

1835,  matters  were  complicated  by  the  arrival  of  a body  of  2,300 
immigrants  from  the  old  Creek  country  in  the  East,  and  it  was 
reported  that  8,000  more,  under  the  leadership  of  Opothleyaholo, 
would  soon  start  for  the  West.  The  factional  jealousies  between 
the  Upper  Creeks  and  the  Lower  Creeks  due  to  the  difference  in 
opinion  and  desire  concerning  removal  to  the  West,  led  to  trouble. 
Indians  who  were  opposed  to  the  work  of  the  missionaries  openly 
charged  that  the  latter  had  meddled  in  the  affairs  of  the  Creeks. 
As  a result.  Major  Armstrong,  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  requested  all  missionaries  in  the  Creek 
Nation  to  leave.  Afterward,  the  charges  were  refuted  in  a session 
of  the  Creek  Council,  by  vote  of  which  the  missionaries  were  exon- 
erated. Rev.  Charles  R.  Kellam  was  sent  out  from  Vermont,  in 

1836,  to  succeed  Mr.  Rollin.  Several  efforts  were  made  to  re-estab- 
lish the  work  among  the  Creeks  between  that  time  and  1840,  and 
a number  of  additional  mission  workers  were  assigned  to  that  field 
by  the  Mission  Board  of  the  Baptist  Church,  but  the  internal 
disturbances  within  the  tribe  were  such  that  efforts  to  that  end 
seemed  almost  futile.® 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  Baptist 
missionary  assigned  to  work  among  the  Choctaws  after  their  re- 
moval to  the  West.  He  labored  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Choctaw 
Agency,  at  Skullaville,  where  he  conducted  a school  for  a time,  but 
his  work  in  educational  lines  was  seriously  inconvenienced  by  pre- 
vailing sickness  among  the  Indians.  He  withdrew  from  the  work 
in  1835  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Smedley,  who  established 


® While  the  environment  of  the  Indians  in  their  new  homes  in 
the  Indian  Territory  were  theoretically  presumed  to  be  more 
favorable  than  it  had  been  when  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
demoralizing  infiuences  of  a certain  element  of  lawless  white 
people  in  their  old  homes  in  the  East,  yet,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
tJie  whiskey  trader,  the  gambler  and  the  renegade  soon  found 
their  way  to  the  Indian  Territory.  Naturally,  such  an  element 
was  opposed  to  the  work  of  the  missionaries  and  no  opportunity  to 
incite  the  suspicions  and  prejudices  of  the  Indians  against  them. 
What  with  sickness  and  occasional  deaths  among  their  own  numbers 
and  the  covert  or  open  hostility  of  the  wayward  intruders  of  men 
of  their  own  race,  the  lot  of  the  missionaries  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory was  not  infrequently  an  uncomfortable  one. 
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liis  work  at  Pleasant  Bluff  Spring,  on  the  Canadian  River,  thirty 
miles  west  of  Skullaville.  Rev.  Eben  Tucker  and  Rev.  Alanson 
Allen  also  came  to  work  in  the  same  region  shortly  afterward. 
Ramsey  D.  Potts,  a Baptist  layman,  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
service  of  one  of  the  missions  in  the  old  Choctaw  country,  came 
with  the  migrating  Choctaws  to  the  Red  River  region,  where  he 
opened  a school  and  gave  religious  instructions  to  the  people.  The 
location  of  this  school,  which  he  called  Providence,  was  six  miles 
north  of  the  Red  River  and  twelve  miles  west  of  Fort  Towson.  Mr. 
Potts  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  1837. 
In  the  same  year.  Miss  Lucy  H.  Taylor  joined  the  station  at  Provi- 
dence, where  she  opened  a school  for  Choctaw  girls. 

The  first  missionary  work  among  the  Indians  of  the  tribes 
which  immigrated  to  the  Indian  Territory  from  the  South  by  the 
Methodists  was  done  by  preachers  who  had  been  laboring  among 
them  in  their  old  homes.  The  work  of  the  Methodist  Church  among 
these  tribes  seems  to  have  been  started  by  some  of  the  conferences 
adjoining  the  Indian  reservations  rather  than  at  the  instance  of 
the  mission  board  of  that  denomination.  The  efforts  of  the  Meth- 
odist missionaries  among  the  people  of  these  tribes  seem  to  have 
been  very  successful,  hundreds  of  Indians  affiliating  with  the 
church,  including  a number  of  leaders,  among  whom  were  John 
Ross,  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  and  Greenwood  LeFlore, 
principal  chief  of  the  Choctaws.  In  the  migration,  Alexander 
Talley  and  Moses  Perry,  two  devoted  missionaries,  accompanied 
the  Choctaws  to  the  Indian  Territory;  John  Fletcher  Boot  and  sev- 
eral others  came  with  the  Cherokees  and  several  preachers  came 
with  the  Creeks.  In  those  days,  the  Missouri  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  included  not  only  all  of  the  present 
State  of  Missouri  but  also  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the  inhabited 
portions  of  Eastern  Kansas  and  Eastern  Oklahoma  as  well.  In 
1831  Rev.  John  Harrell  was  transferred  from  the  Tennessee  Con- 
ference to  the  Missouri  Conference  and  was  assigned  to  the  “Wash- 
ington and  Cherokee  Mission,”  an  appointment  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a ministerial  career  of  more  than  forty  years  of  service 
among  the  Indians.  During  the  earlier  years  the  work  of  the 
Methodist  missionaries  in  the  Indian  Territory  consisted  largely  of 
itinerant  preaching  at  certain  stated  places  and  occasions  rather 
than  a concentration  of  effort  in  a particular  locality.  An  appoint- 
ment, or  station,  therefore,  meant  a given  district  in  which  there 
might  be  as  many  as  twenty  or  more  preaching  places.  The  Meth- 
odist camp  meeting,  as  a form  of  evangelistic  effort  also  appealed 
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strongly  to  the  Indians  wlio  loved  to  gather  in  assemblages.  The 
Indian  IMission  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  not  organized  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  next  period  but 
the  work  seems  to  have  prospered  from  the  beginning  in  spite  of 
the  demoralization  due  to  the  enforced  removal  to  the  West. 

The  Moravian  Church,  which  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  persevering  organizations  in  its  efforts  to  evangelize  the 
American  Indians,  and  which  had  preceded  all  other  Protestant 
bodies  in  the  establishment  of  a mission  among  the  Cherokees,  con- 
tinued to  do  some  missionary  work  among  the  people  of  the 
Cherokee  Tribe  after  their  removal  to  the  West,  though  its  opera- 
tions in  this  line  were  not  organized  and  prosecuted  on  such  an 
extensive  scale  as  those  of  the  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  enumerated 
in  the  foregoing  account.  It  is  said  that  the  first  church  bell  ever 
brought  to  Oklahoma  was  one  that  was  hung  in  the  belfry  of  the 
church  at  the  Moravian  Mission  for  the  Cherokees. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


THE  CHEROKEE  FEUD 

Tlie  removal  of  the  main  body  of  the  Cherokee  Tribe  from  the 
old  home  country  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  substitution  of 
its  governmental  organization  for  that  of  Western  Cherokees,  or 
“Old  Settlers”  as  they  were  called,  and  the  hostility  between  the 
Treaty  and  Anti-Treaty  factions  of  the  recent  immigrants  which  re- 
sulted in  the  assassination  of  the  Ridges  and  Boudinot,  constituted 
but  the  beginning  of  the  internal  troubles  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
An  open  feud  followed  and  a reign  of  terror  prevailed.  Governor 
Montfort  Stokes,  the  tribal  agent,  strove  to  be  conciliatory  and  to 
bring  about  a better  understanding.  General  Arbuckle,  the  post 
commander  at  Fort  Gibson  (who  had  served  under  Jackson  and  on 
his  personal  staff),  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  members  of  the  Treaty  Party. 

The  Anti-Treaty,  or  Ross  Party  contended  that  it  was  the  real 
Cherokee  Nation,  transported  against  its  will  from  its  old  homeland 
in  the  East  to  a new  reservation  in  the  AVestern  Wilderness ; that  the 
Western  Cherokees,  or  ‘ ‘ Old  Settlers,  ’ ’ who  had  moved  from  Arkan- 
sas to  the  Indian  Territory  in  1829,  were  hut  a mere  part  of  the 
original  tribe,  the  temporary  tribal  government  of  which  should 
and  did  cease  to  exist  when  the  whole  tribe  was  reunited  by  the 
removal  of  the  main  body  from  the  East  in  1838-9.  This  party  was 
also  insisting  that  the  Federal  Government  should  reopen  the  ques- 
tion of  compensation  for  the  lands  which  had  been  relinquished  in 
the  East  and  allow  for  the  same  a sum  equal  to  their  real  value, 
which  was  undoubtedly  far  in  excess  of  the  $5,000,000  which  had 
been  allowed  by  the  treaty  under  which  the  Cherokees  had  been 
compelled  to  migrate. 

The  Treaty,  or  Ridge  Party  claimed  that  most  of  its  members 
had  migrated  in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  and  largely 
at  their  own  expense  for  which  they  had  not  been  reimbursed ; that 
they  were  subject  to  wicked  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  domi- 
nant faction  (i.  e.,  the  Anti-Treaty,  or  Ross  Party),  and  that  the 
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tribal  authorities  were  guilty  of  extravagance  and  corruption  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  that  were  of  common  concern. 

The  AVestern  Cherokee,  or  Old  Settler  Party  asserted  that  the 
new  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory  had  been  granted  to  its 
members  alone  and  not  to  the  whole  tribe;  that  they  had  been  forced 
to  divide  their  tribal  domain  with  the  more  numerous  and  powerful 
part  of  the  tribe  without  consultation  or  consent ; that  their  tribal 
government  had  been  supplanted  by  that  of  the  new  comers ; that 
the  holdings  of  some  of  their  leaders  had  been  forcibly  appropriated 
by  some  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  tribal  authorities  of  the  dominant 
faction  were  guilty  of  tyranny  and  usurpation. 

The  leaders  of  all  three  parties  were  memorializing  Congi*ess  for 
the  redre.ss  of  their  grievances.  Although  there  had  been  a council 
for  the  purpose  of  composing  the  differences  of  the  three  factions 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  immigrants  in  1839,  any  positive 
results  which  might  have  been  secured  were  more  than  offset  by 
the  assassination  of  the  leaders  of  the  Treaty  Party  shortly  after- 
ward. General  Arbuckle  called  a council  of  the  representatives  of 
the  three  factions  to  be  held  at  Port  Gibson,  April  20,  1840,  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  some  agreement.  This  council  resulted  in 
file  signing  of  an  “Act  of  Union  of  the  Cherokee  People,”  but  most 
of  the  Old  Settler  rei:»resentatives  subsequently  repudiated  their 
part  in  the  matter,  claiming  that  they  had  acted  personally  and 
without  delegated  authority. 

John  Rogers,  who  had  been  chief  of  the  Western  Cherokees  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  immigrants  in  1839,  had  held  the  con- 
cession for  operating  the  salt  works  at  the  big  saline  spring  near  the 
old  Chouteau  Trading  Post.'  Of  this  he  was  dispossessed  and  Lewis 
Ross,  brother  of  the  principal  chief  received  the  concession.  Rogers 
left  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  never  afterward  rePirned  to  live  with- 
in its  limits,  claiming  that  his  life  was  not  safe.  Ross  asserted  that 
the  saline  springs  were  the  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and 
that  they  might  be  leased  to  a new  party  if  deemed  expedient. 
Nevertheless,  Rogers  was  never  reimbursed  for  his  improvements  on 
the  property  and  he  and  his  friends  always  regarded  the  transaction 

' John  Rogers  was  a mixed-blood  Cherokee,  the  son  of  a Tory 
captain  who  was  noted  as  one  of  the  most  daring  in  the  British  serv- 
ice in  the  Carolinas  during  the  American  Revolution,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  settled  among  the  Cherokees,  married  and  reared  a family. 
A sister  of  John  Rogers,  Tiana,  was  the  Cherokee  wife  of  Samuel 
Houston,  who  lived  in  the  Cherokee  country  for  several  years  before 
going  to  Texas.  John  Rogers  died  in  AA'^ashington,  June  12,  1846, 
aged  about  seventy  years. 
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as  a virtual  confiscation.  The  protest  of  the  Western  Cherokees, 
which  was  tiled  in  the  form  of  a memorial  to  Congress,  signed  by 
John  Rogers,  James  Carey  and  Thomas  L.  Rogers,  and  dated  at 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  March  30,  1844-,  was  a remark- 
ably able  state  paper.^ 

Simultaneously  with  the  filing  of  tlie  memorial  of  the  Old  Set- 
tlers, J.  A.  Bell  and  Ezekiel  Starr,  on  behalf  of  the  Treaty  Party, 
filed  a memorial  reciting  certain  grievances,  including  not  only  the 
turbulent  and  demoralized  condition  prevailing  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  but  also  alleging  extravagance  and  overcharges  for  removal 
and  the  dissipation  of  tribal  funds  and  demanding  an  accounting 
for  the  same.-^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1844,  the  Government  appointed  a commission, 
consisting  of  Col.  Roger  Jones  (adjutant  general  of  the  United 
States  Army),  Lieut.  Col.  R.  B.  Mason  (of  the  Dragoons)  and  Gov- 
ernor Pierce  M.  Butler  (the  Government  tribal  agent),  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  to  which  the  unhappy  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  were  due  and  to  try  to  secure  some  sort  of  an  agree- 
ment for  the  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue.  This  commission 
began  its  sessions  at  Fort  Gibson,  in  November,  1844.  John  Ross, 
the  principal  chief,  was  absent  in  the  East  and  the  assistant  princi- 
pal chief,  Maj.  George  Lowrey  was  acting  in  his  stead.  The  corre- 
spondence of  Ross  and  Lowrey  with  the  Government  officials  con- 
cerning the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
displays  diplomatic  skill  of  no  mean  ability.  In  effect,  they  claimed 
to  represent  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  not  a mere  faction ; they  as- 
serted that  the  disturbed  conditions  were  due  to  the  activity  of  mis- 
guided agitators  and  to  persons  who  were  in  a state  of  open  defiance 
of  the  constituted  authority  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  they 
expressed  their  entire  willingness  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to 
restore  harmony  and  peace  among  the  Cherokee  people,  thus  mak- 
ing it  plain  that  any  concessions  or  compromises  must  be  made  by 
the  representatives  of  the  other  parties. 

At  this  time,  and,  indeed,  ever  since  the  assassination  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Treaty  Party,  in  June,  1839,  scenes  of  violence  were 
numerous  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Assassinations  and  murders 
were  so  common  that  scarcely  an  issue  of  the  Cherokee  Advocate, 
during  its  first  two  years  of  publication,  appeared  without  chroni- 
cling some  such  event.  While  some  of  these  crimes  were  due  to 

2 Document  No.  235,  House  of  Representatives,  28th  Congress, 
1st  Session. 

^ House  Document  No.  234,  28th  Congress,  1st  Session. 
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whiskey  and  other  causes  tliat  were  all  too  frequent  along  the  fron- 
tiers of  that  day,  a majority  were  due  to  the  spirit  of  bitter  hatred 
which  had  been  engendered  by  the  clash  of  political  factionalism. 
Some  of  the  most  active  and  implacable  partisans  of  the  Treaty 
Party,  defying  the  authority  and  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  as 
administered  by  the  dominant  faction,  took  refuge  across  the  boun- 
dary in  Arkansas,  from  whence  they  conducted  lawless  raids  across 


John  Ross 


the  line,  burning,  plundering  and  killing  at  will.  These  had  their 
friends  and  sympathizers  in  many  places  and  this  did  not  make  it 
any  easier  for  the  tribal  authorities  to  apprehend  or  punish  the 
guilty  parties. 

Threats  against  the  life  of  the  principal  chief,  John  Ross,  were 
so  numerous,  that  he  found  it  convenient  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
in  the  East,  far  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  its  internal  troubles. 
When  he  returned  home,  a company  of  Cherokee  lighthorse  (i.  e., 
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mounted  constabulary  or  militia)  met  him  at  the  border  and 
escorted  him  to  Park  Hill,  where  a guard  was  maintained  as  long  as 
he  remained  and,  on  his  departure,  he  was  again  escorted  to  the 
Arkansas  line  by  the  lighthorsemen.  New  delegations,  representing 
each  of  the  factions  were  sent  to  Washington  each  year.  After  the 
Jones-Mason-Butler  commission  was  appointed.  Acting  Principal 
Chief  George  Lowrey  issued  a proclamation  to  the  Cherokee  people, 
appointing  a day  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  distracted 
nation  in  its  hour  of  strife  and  trouble.  Exasperated  by  the  atroci- 
ties of  some  of  the  outlaw  partisans  of  the  other  factions,  some  of 
the  tribal  lighthorsemen  harried  the  kinsmen  of  the  former  and 
even  summarily  executed  several.  Fleeing  from  this  persecution, 
large  numbers  of  Cherokee  people  took  refuge  across  the  'line  in 
Arkansas.  Stand  Watie  (a  brother  of  Elias  Boudinot,  a nephew  of 
Major  Ridge  and  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Treaty  Party) 
gathered  a strong  party  of  followers  and  encamped  at  the  abandoned 
military  post  of  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  Spavinaw,  throughout  the  win- 
ter of  1845-6.4 


4 John  Ross,  the  leader  of  the  Anti-Treaty  Party,  was  born 
October  3,  1793,  near  Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee.  His  father, 
Daniel  Ross,  was  a Scotchman  and  his  mother  was  a mixed  Cherokee. 
He  was  educated  at  Kingston,  Tennessee.  His  public  career  began 
when  he  was  but  nineteen  years  old.  At  that  time  the  tribal  agent 
sent  him  on  a mission  to  the  Western  Cherokees,  who  had  moved  to 
the  wilderness  of  Arkansas.  During  the  War  of  1812,  he  served  as 
adjutant  of  a Cherokee  regiment  in  the  army  of  General  Andrew 
Jackson  in  his  campaign  against  the  hostile  Creek  Indians.  In 
1817  he  became  a member  of  the  national  committee  or  council  of 
the  Cherokee  people.  A year  later  he  became  president  of  that  body, 
in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  serve  until  1826.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  Che- 
rokee Nation.  In  1827  he  was  associate  chief  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  William  Hicks  being  principal  chief  at  the  time.  In  1828 
he  became  principal  chief  of  the  Eastern  Cherokees,  serving  as  such 
until  their  removal  to  the  West  in  1838,  when  he  became  chief  of 
the  united  tribe.  He  continued  to  fill  that  position  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  August  1,  1866.  It  has  been 
said  that  his  long  administration  of  nearly  forty  years  as  principal 
chief  was  imperial  and  autocratic  rather  than  republican  and  repre- 
sentative, though  perhaps  not  altogether  unsuited  to  the  times  and 
conditions.  His  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
1813,  was  a full-blood  Cherokee.  She  died  in  1839,  at  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  while  the  tribe  was  on  the  way  to  the  new  reservation  in 
the  West.  In  1845  lie  was  married  to  Miss  Stapler,  a Quakeress, 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  who  Avas  many  years  his  junior.  She 
died  in  1865.  Ross  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
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Matters  seemed  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse.  In  April,  1846, 
President  Polk  sent  a special  message  to  Congress,  discussing  condi- 
tions in  the  Cherokee  Nation  (apparently  from  the  Arbuckle  view- 
point) and  suggesting  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  reservation  be 
divided.  It  is  not  believed  that  he  was  intentionally  unjust  in  this 
matter,  as  he  had  been  advised  of  the  feasibility  of  such  an  expedient 
by  James  McKissick,  who  had  succeeded  Governor  Pierce  M.  Butler 
as  tribal  agent.  The  Cherokee  Advocate  of  May  28,  1846,  contained 
an  appeal  to  the  Christian  people  of  the  United  States  for  prayers 
in  behalf  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  its  distracted  and  demoralized 
condition  and  for  their  moral  support  in  the  efforts  that  were  being 
put  forth  for  the  settlement  of  its  troubles.  This  appeal  was  signed 
by  Acting  Principal  Chief  George  Lowrey. 

Finally,  in  the  summer  of  1846,  the  delegations  representing  each 
of  the  three  parties  were  brought  together  in  council  at  Washington, 
where,  after  due  deliberation  and  consultation  with  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  commission,  a new  treaty  was  drawn  up  and 
signed.^  By  its  terms  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Cherokee  Nation 
were  secured  to  the  whole  Cherokee  people  for  their  common  use 
and  benefit,  and  a patent  issued  to  include  the  800,000  acres  after- 
ward known  as  the  Cherokee  Neutral  Lands  and  also  for  the  West- 
ern Outlet.®  All  of  the  difficulties  theretofore  existing  were  de- 

® The  Government  commissioners  in  the  treaty  council  at  Wash- 
ington, in  1846,  were  Edmund  Burke  (a  former  member  of  Con- 
gress and  at  that  time  commissioner  of  pensions),  Maj.  William 
Armstrong  (superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Indians  of  the 
five  civilized  tribes),  and  Albion  K.  Parris  (a  former  United  States 
senator  and  at  that  time  comptroller  of  the  treasury).  John  Ross 
(principal  chief),  David  Vann,  William  S.  Coody,  Richard  Taylor, 
T.  H.  Walker,  Clement  Y.  McNair,  Stephen  Foreman,  John  Drew 
and  Richard  Field  were  the  ‘ ‘ delegates  duly  appointed  by  the  regu- 
larly constituted  authorities  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,” — which  is  to 
say  that  they  represented  the  dominant  (Ross  or  Anti-Treaty) 
faction.  George  W.  Adair,  John  A.  Bell,  Stand  Watie,  Joseph  M. 
Lynch,  John  Huss  and  Brice  Martin  were  the  members  of  the  dele- 
gation representing  the  Ridge,  or  Treaty  Party.  The  Old  Settler 
delegates  were  John  Brown,  Captain  Dutch,  John  L.  McCoy,  Rich- 
ard Drew  and  Ellis  Phillips. 

® The  boundaries  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet  (in  more  recent  times 
popularly  known  as  the  “Cherokee  Strip”)  were  surveyed  in  1837 
by  John  C.  McCoy,  son  of  Rev.  Isaac  McCoy.  The  latter,  who  was 
noted  as  a missionary  amoiig  the  Indians,  had  the  contract  for  the 
work  of  surveying  the  Outlet.  Senate  Document  No.  120,  25th  Con- 
gress, 2d  Session,  pp.  950-82  contains  the  report  of  Isaac  McCoy  and 
of  Surveyor  John  C.  McCoy,  with  map  and  field  notes  of  the  Chero- 
kee Outlet. 
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dared  to  be  adjusted  and,  as  far  as  possible,  “forgotten  and  forever 
buried  in  oblivion.”  All  past  offenses  were  made  subject  to  a gen- 
eral amnesty.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  adjudication  of  cer- 
tain claims,  especially  those  of  members  of  the  Treaty  Party  and 
of  the  Western  Cherokee,  or  Old  Settler  Party.  A number  of  other 
matters  which  had  long  been  held  in  abeyance  were  also  included  in 
the  stipulations. 

In  theory,  at  least,  this  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  the  Chero- 
kees  and  the  council  ended  in  apparent  harmony.  Stand  Watie  even 
shaking  hands  with  John  Ross,  as  he  said,  “for  the  sake  of  his 
people.”  If  there  were  further  troubles  among  them,  it  certainly 
was  not  made  a matter  of  continuous  appeal  to  the  Government. 
So,  also,  the  leaders  of  the  different  parties  became  more  passive  in 
their  spirit  of  opposition  to  one  another.  But  among  the  less  en- 
lightened people  the  spirit  of  hatred  which  had  been  fanned  into 
flames  by  repeated  atrocities  and  excesses,  first  by  the  partisans  of 
one  side  and  then  by  those  of  the  other,  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
lulled.  So  there  were  acts  of  violence,  due  in  many  instances  to  the 
old  political  feud  from  time  to  time,  even  down  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  war,  in  which  the  line  of  cleavage  was  destined  to  be  par- 
allel if  not  identical  with  that  of  the  feud  which  grew  out  of  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  concerning  the  removal  treaty. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


INDIAN  TRADE  AND  TRADERS 

Trade  among  the  Indians  of  the  civilized  tribes  did  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  the  rural  merchant  of  that  period  in  other 
parts  of^he  country.  Trading  establishments  and  stores  were  to  be 
found  on  the  reservations  of  each  of  these  tribes.  The  old  time  trad- 
ing posts,  such  as  those  of  the  Chouteaus,  therefore  disappeared 
from  the  more  thickly  settled  eastern  portions  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. The  principal  trading  centers  were  either  near  a steamboat 
landing  or  a tribal  agency  or  both.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  might  be  mentioned  the  following;  Fort  Gibson,  Doaksville, 
Skullaville,  Webbers  Falls,  Boggy  Depot  and  the  Creek  Agency. 
Some  of  the  mercantile  establishments  at  these  places  were  quite 
extensive  and  carried  large  and  well  selected  stocks  of  goods. 

Trade  with  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Plains  still  continued  to  be 
cai'ried  on  in  much  the  same  manner  that  it  had  by  the  earlier 
traders  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  namely  (1)  by  means  of 
trading  posts  that  were  capable  of  being  used  defensively  if  need 
be,  and  (2)  by  the  venturesome  independent  trader  who,  with  a 
small  stock  of  goods,  carried  either  in  wagons  or  on  pack  animals, 
went  directly  into  the  buffalo  ranges  and  traded  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Plains  tribes  on  their  own  hunting  grounds.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  there  were  several  such  trading  establishments  in  the  west- 
ern half  of  the  state  of  which  even  the  names  have  been  forgotten. 
The  names  of  others  are  recorded  but  little  or  nothing  is  now  known 
of  their  location. 

One  of  the  most  noted  traders  of  this  period  was  the  Cherokee 
lialfbreed,  Jesse  Chisholm,  who  not  only  maintained  trading  posts 
but  also  made  frequent  trips  out  to  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Co- 
manches  and  Kiowas.  His  first  trading  post  was  at  old  Camp  Holmes, 
near  the  mouth  of  Little  River,  in  what  is  now  Hughes  County, 
where  he  settled  about  1837.  After  the  discovery  of  gold  iu  Cali- 
fornia, when  the  overland  travel  became  considerable,  he  reoccupied 
the  site  of  Chouteau’s  latest  trading  post,  near  the  Canadian  River 
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in  the  southern  part  of  Cleveland  County.  In  1858,  he  established 
a trading  station  at  Qpuncil  Grove,  a few  miles  west  of  Oklahoma 
City.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  all  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Southern  Plains  Region  and  could  go  among  them  to  trade,  even 
when  they  were  at  war  with  the  whites.^  Another  trader  who  was 
prominent  for  a time  was  Abel  Warren,  of  Port  Smith,  who  built 
and  maintained  a trading  post  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River,  in  the 
western  part  of  what  is  now  Love  County.- 

The  late  William  J.  Weaver,  of  Port  Smith,  once  visited  War- 
ren’s Trading  Post,  on  Red  River,  presumably  about  the  year  1843. 
Mr.  Weaver’s  description  of  this  post  and  his  account  of  the  life 
of  the  people  employed  there  is  as  follows : 


1 The  name  of  J esse  Chisholm,  who  was  not  only  a trader  but 
also  a noted  scout,  guide  and  interpreter,  appears  very  frequently 
in  the  literature  of  the  period,  such  as  the  reports  of  army  officers, 
explorers,  surveyors,  Indian  agents  and  travelers,  yet,  apparentljq 
nothing  like  a complete  account  of  his  life  has  ever  been  written. 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  references  above  mentioned,  the  author 
has  secured  much  information  concerning  this  remarkable  man  from 
several  persons  who  were  associated  with  him  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  namely,  the  late  Hon.  James  R.  Mead,  of  Wichita; 
Philip  Smith,  of  Purcell,  and  George  Chisholm,  of  Holdenville.  Mr. 
Mead  was  associated  with  him  in  some  of  his  trading  ventures  dur- 
ing the  years  immediately  preceding  his  death;  Mr.  Smith  was  an 
employe  during  the  same  time.  George  Chisholm,  a Mexican  boy 
held  in  bondage  among  the  Comanches,  was  ransomed  and  rescued 
by  Jesse  Chisholm  about  1849.  Chisholm  adopted  the  lad  as  his  son 
and  they  were  ever  after  inseparable. 

2 Abel  Warren  was  born  at  Northborough,  Massachusetts, 
September  19,  1814.  He  came  to  the  Southwest  in  1837.  The  date 
of  the  establishment  of  his  trading  post  on  the  Red  River  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  probably  prior  to  1843.  In  1847  he  returned  to 
Massachusetts  to  be  married  (having  been  betrothed  to  a young 
woman  in  that  state  during  the  ten  years  he  had  been  on  the  west- 
ern frontier) . After  his  return  to  the  East,  he  was  notified  that  a 
partner,  in  whose  care  he  had  left  his  business,  had  sold  out  his 
trading  post  and  business  and  decamped  with  the  proceeds.  He 
did  not  return  at  once  but  spent  five  years  in  New  England.  In 
1852  he  came  West  again  and  engaged  in  contracting  at  the  Choctaw 
Agency,  at  Skullaville,  for  a time.  After  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Smith  for  several  years  he  returned  to  Skullaville  in  1856,  con- 
tinuing to  reside  there  until  1859.  During  the  Civil  war  he  sent  his 
family  to  New  England,  while  he  tried  to  save,  some  of  his  property 
by  driving  it  to  the  Red  River.  After  the  war  he  lived  at  Fort 
Smith  and  on  his  farm  eighteen  miles  below  that  place  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River.  He  died  in  1882. 
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“Abel  Warren,  a resident  of  Fort  Smith,  had  a trading  post  on 
the  Red  River.  It  was  snrroujided  by  a strong,  heavy  picket  or 
palisade  of  logs  jilanted  in  the  ground,  about  tifteen  feet  high.  On 
two  of  the  corners  were  log  towers  (or  blockhouses)  with  portholes 
which  covered  the  approach  to  the  palisade  walls  on  the  outside. 
These  log  towers,  or  bastions,  were  about  twelve  feet  square  and 
were  furnished  with  sleeping  bunks  for  the  men.  In  each  there 


Abel  Warren 


were  a dozen  muskets  and  rifles,  always  loaded — the  muskets  with 
buckshot  for  fighting  at  close  range.  On  two  sides  of  the  enclosure 
there  were  strong  gates  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  stock  and 
wagon  trains.  Sheds  and  warehouses  were  built  around  the  inside 
walls  of  the  palisade  and  there  was  a corral  for  stock  on  the  prairie 
outside. 

“A  stay  of  a few  weeks  at  Warren’s  Fort  gave  the  writer  some 
insight  into  the  trade  and  life  of  the  post.  The  year  round  was  occu- 
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pied  mostly  in  trade  with  small  parties  of  Indians  of  the  various 
tribes — Comanehes,  Kiowas,  Wichitas,  Tonkawas,  Caddoes  and 
Delawares.  The  stock  was  driven  out  of  the  fort  corral  at  daylight 
to  be  herded  on  the  prairie,  in  sight  of  the  watchman  on  the  tower, 
and  was  driven  in  and  corralled  at  nightfall.  There  were  eight 
white  men  and  four  Delaware  Indians  in  the  little  garrison,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  were  generally  a few  hunters  and  friendly  In- 
dians in  the  immediate  vicinity.  No  danger  was  apprehended  as  the 
fort  was  strong  enough  to  withstand  an  attack  from  any  but  a very 
large  band  of  Indians  of  a known  desperate  character  and,  even 
then,  if  such  an  attack  were  successful,  it  would  be  at  a fearful 
sacrifice  in  killed  and  wounded  among  the  attacking  party.  The 
Indians  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Plains  knew  this  and  they  always 
ignored  game  that  was  not  worth  the  candle.  A few  men  in  each 
tower,  with  their  stacks  of  muskets  ready  loaded,  could  make  ter- 
rible havoc  in  a horde  of  savages,  most  of  whom  were  armed  only 
with  bows  and  arrows  and  lances. 

‘ ‘ It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  great  droves  of  buffalo  were 
making  their  way  to  the  plains  of  Southwestern  Texas,  away  from 
the  blizzards  of  the  Northern  Plains  country.  Some  of  the  droves 
passed  within  a short  distance  of  the  fort  and  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  stock  corralled  in  order  to  prevent  a stampede  and  loss. 
To  a tenderfoot  such  scenes  furnished  an  exciting  novelty.  The 
buffalo  would  rush  along  in  compact  masses,  with  tails  erect,  for  a 
mile  and  then  check  up  and  radiate  from  the  center,  grazing  upon 
the  sun-cured  grasses  of  the  plain.  After  a while  they  would  close 
up  and  rush  forward  again,  drove  after  drove.  They  were  three 
days  passing  in  sight  of  the  fort.  Scores  of  Indians  were  in  the 
rear,  the  men  charging  into  the  herds,  with  bows  and  arrows  and 
lances,  and  the  women  and  boys  catching  and  killing  the  crippled 
and  the  weakling  calves. 

“A  few  days  afterward,  we  were  aroused  one  morning  by 
whoops  and  yells  and  the  tramping  of  horses  around  the  enclosure. 
Several  hundred  Comanehes  had  arrived  and  many  were  setting 
up  their  buffalo  skin  lodges  close  by  the  fort.  Young  men  dashed 
around  on  horseback,  old  women  were  shrieking,  and  children  were 
chattering  and  playing.  Little  columns  of  ‘slow  rising  smoke’ 
were  seen  above  the  gypsy  kettles  suspended  from  tripod  sticks. 
Young  women  were  ‘toting’  water  in  water  skins  on  their  backs, 
while  other  girls  led  ponies  laden  with  calf-skin  water  bags.  Women 
were  stretching  and  pegging  buffalo  skins  on  the  ground  and  scrap- 
ing them.  Others  were  unloading  buffalo  meat  from  the  ponies 
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and  cutting  it  in  slices  for  drying.  Many  of  the  young  men  were 
staking  out  their  horses  and  rubbing  them.  Old  dignitaries  stood 
around,  smoking  and  waiting  for  the  kettle  to  stew.  Our  stock  of 
horses  and  cattle  were  driven  from  the  corral  into  the  enclosure, 
where  they  were  secured  in  the  sheds  inside,  and  the  gates  were 
carefully  closed  and  securely  fastened. 

‘ ‘ Presently  the  Indians  came  in  crowds  to  the  fort  to  trade,  with 
bundles  on  their  backs.  After  much  wrangling  with  our  inter- 
preter, they  were  admitted,  three  or  four  at  a time,  each  being 
required  to  leave  his  belt  knife,  hatchet  and  other  weapons  outside. 
The  chief  of  the  band  was  there.  He  said  nothing  but  looked  at 
the  trader.  The  trader  looked  at  him  a moment,  then  took  down 
a bridle  which  was  richly  ornamented  with  red  woolen  fringe  and 
tin  stars,  and  gave  it  to  him  with  a plug  of  tobacco.  This  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  his  lieense  and  good  will  for  trading.  The  chief 
grunted,  nodded,  lit  his  pipe  and  that  part  of  the  formality  was 
over.  The  trading  went  on  and  lasted  for  several  days.  The  In- 
dians first  asked  for  liquor  (which  the  trader  did  not  keep),  and 
were  much  displeased  when  he  told  them  that  he  had  sold  out  all  he 
had.  Their  stock  in  trade  consisted  of  furs  of  all  kinds,  dressed  buf- 
falo robes,  dressed  and  raw  deer  skins,  dried  buffalo  tongues  and 
beeswax.  Some  of  them  had  Mexiean  silver  dollars.  They  bartered 
for  red  and  blue  blankets,  strips  of  blue  eloth,  bright  colored  ging- 
ham handkerchiefs,  hoop-iron  (for  arrow  and  lance  points),  glass 
beads,  heavy  brass  wire  (which  they  wound  into  bracelets  for  the 
left  wrist  to  protect  it  from  the  recoil  of  the  bow-string) , vermillion, 
red  and  yellow  ochre  (for  face  paint),  bright  hued  calicoes  and 
wampum  beads,  which  they  wound  around  their  necks  in  great  quan- 
tities. These  heads  were  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  pure  white, 
and  resembled  clay  pipe-stems  in  size.  They  were  highly  esteemed 
and  served  the  part  of  currency  in  their  dealings  with  one  another. 
They  wanted  guns  but  the  Government  forbade  the  selling  of  fire- 
arms to  the  wild  Indians  at  that  time.  Much  of  the  trading  was 
done  by  means  of  signs.  One  finger  was  one  dollar;  five  fingers,  five 
dollars ; crossed  forefinger,  half  a dollar,  etc.  Stretching  out  the 
arm  and  touching  the  shoulder  was  a yard,  or  unit  of  measure  for 
cloths  and  fabrics. 

“An  hour  after  the  Comanches  began  to  break  camp  the  entire 
hand  was  out  of  sight.  After  they  left  we  learned  that  they  had 
three  white  captives,  all  of  whom  had  been  kept  out  of  sight.  Let- 
ters were  promptly  dispatched  to  the  commandants  at  Fort  Gibson 
and  Towson,  apprising  them  of  the  facts.  Some  time  afterward. 
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Capt.  Nathan  Boone,  with  his  company  of  Dragoons,  went  out  on 
the  Plains  and  rescued  these  captives  from  the  Comanches.  They 
proved  to  be  a woman  and  two  children  captured  while  washing 
clothes  at  a branch  or  creek  near  their  home  in  Texas.  They  were 
restored  to  their  family  and  friends.  At  the  same  time,  a Mexican 
boy  was  rescued  from  captivity  among  the  Comanches.  He  spoke 
both  Comanche  and  Spanish  but  he  had  lived  with  the  Indians  so 
long  that  he  could  not  tell  his  own  name  nor  could  he  give  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  location  of  the  home  of  his  family.  He  remembered 
that  the  Indians  had  killed  his  father  and  grandfather  at  the  time 
he  was  carried  into  captivity.  ’ ’ 

The  products  of  the  Indian  trade,  whether  secured  by  the  more 
pretentious  traders  who  built  and  maintained  permanent  establish- 
ments for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  their  business,  or  by  the 
independent  trader  who  had  less  capital  invested  and  who  went 
directly  to  the  camps  of  the  wild  Indians  with  his  stock  in  trade  in 
wagons  or  on  pack  animals,  usually  found  its  way  to  some  point  on 
the  rivers  where  they  could  be  shipped  out  of  the  country.  These 
independent  traders  were  no  doubt  more  numerous  than  those  who 
established  and  maintained  permanent  trading  posts,  but  records 
of  their  identity  and  activities  are  even  more  scarce  than  those  per- 
taining to  the  operations  of  the  latter. 

Some  of  the  Indians  and  mixed-blood  men  of  the  immigrant 
tribes  became  well  known  as  traders.  Jesse  Chisholm,  a member 
of  the  Cherokee  Tribe,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
Black  Beaver,  a leading  member  of  the  Delaware  Tribe  was  another 
trader  who  was  counted  successful  in  his  dealings  with  the  people 
of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Plains.  In  one  of  his  reminiscent  contribu- 
tions to  the  Fort  Smith  Elevator,  Mr.  W.  J.  Weaver  related  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  an  independent  trader,  a mixed-blood  Cherokee, 
named  Charles  McIntosh,  which  aptly  illustrates  some  of  the  risks 
and  dangers  of  such  a calling ; 

“Two  white  renegades,  Tom  and  Bob  Merritt,  by  name,  were 
scouting  in  the  Indian  Territory.  McIntosh  was  on  his  way  home 
from  one  of  his  solitary  trading  trips  out  to  the  Plains.  He  had 
four  horses — a saddle  horse  and  three  that  were  packed  with  such 
robes,  furs  and  other  articles  as  he  had  secured  in  trade  with  the 
wild  Indians.  While  he  was  still  several  days  out  from  Port  Gib- 
son, he  was  surprised  and  captured  one  morning  at  his  camp-fire 
by  the  Merritts.  They  robbed  him  of  everything,  took  his  horses, 
provisions  and  packs  of  Indian  goods  and  turned  him  loose.  They 
let  him  keep  his  gun  and  two  charges  of  powder  and  ball  to  shoot 
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something  to  eat  until  he  could  reach  the  Cherokee  settlements  on 
the  Verdigris,  and  then  left  him.  Did  Charley  cui’se  his  luck  and 
give  up  to  the  situation?  No,  he  merely  sat  down  and  watched  them 
until  they  were  out  of  sight  and  then  he  arose  and  followed  their 
trail  like  a sleuth  hound.  At  night  he  came  in  sight  of  their  camp- 
fire. It  was  dark  and  he  crawled  up  noiselessly  to  reconnoitre. 
The  horses  were  staked  out  at  some  distance  from  the  camp.  They 
had  finished  a good  supper  from  Charley’s  grub  and  were  smoking 
and  jesting  over  the  day’s  achievement.  The  fire  was  built  before 
a large  log.  Big  Tom  Merritt  was  resting  with  his  back  against  the 
log,  his  head  rising  above  it.  Charley  sneaked  out  among  the  horses 
and  made  some  disturbance  among  them.  Bob  Merritt  arose  from 
the  fire  and  went  to  examine  the  horses,  whereupon  Charley  quickly 
made  his  way  back  to  the  log  and,  taking  careful  aim,  shot  big  Tom 
through  the  head  with  one  of  the  two  bullets.  He  then  secured  the 
guns  of  the  outlaw  brothers.  When  Bob  Merritt  heard  the  shot  he 
fled  to  the  bushes.  Charley  McIntosh  recovered  his  own  horses  and 
also  took  possession  of  the  two  horses  of  the  robbers.  Loading  up 
his  packs,  and  taking  with  him  the  weapons  and  ammunition  of  the 
renegades,  he  resumed  his  journey  toward  Fort  Gibson  with  no  fear 
of  Bob  Merritt.  On  his  arrival  at  the  post  he  was  greeted  with  great 
enthusiasm  when  his  exploit  became  known  and  a round  of  dinners 
and  dances  were  given  in  his  honor.  Stanley,  the  artist,  painted  his 
portrait  at  full  length  and  dubbed  him  ‘the  hero  of  the  Verdigris.’  ” 
The  allusion  to  Stanley  in  this  connection  would  seem  to  fix  the 
date  of  this  occurrence  at  1843  or  1844.  Charles  McIntosh  was  him- 
self killed  in  a private  altercation  on  Vian  Creek  in  December,  1847. 
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RIVER  NAVIGATION 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  period  the  inland  navigation 
systems  continued  to  be  the  principal  means  of  transportation  and 
communication  between  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  outside  world, 
as  indeed  they  still  were  in  most  of  the  states  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  steamboat  trade  on  the  Arkansas  River  had  already 
been  fairly  well  established  during  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding 
period  and  it  continued  to  grow  and  flourish  throughout  the  years 
between  1840  and  1860.  The  Cherokee  Advocate  and  the  papers  at 
Fort  Smith  and  Van  Buren  carried  advertisements  of  many  differ- 
ent steamboats  whose  public  announcement  was  that  they  would 
“ply  as  packets”  between  Fort  Gibson  and  New  Orleans  or  Fort 
Gibson  and  Cincinnati.  River  news  was  almost  always  an  important 
feature  in  the  papers  of  the  period — if  the  river  was  low,  the  delay 
of  boats  overdue  was  announced,  or,  if  there  was  a good  stage  of 
water,  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  various  craft  were  duly 
chronicled,  together  with  the  names  of  their  respective  captains,  or 
“masters”  as  they  were  more  commonly  called. 

The  Red  River  was  not  generally  regarded  as  being  so  suitable 
for  navigation  as  the  Arkansas,  yet  at  favorable  stages  of  water 
steamboats  ascended  that  stream  to  a point  about  twelve  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Washita.  The  culture  of  cotton  was  much  more 
extensively  followed  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River — in  the  Choctaw 
Nation — than  it  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  this  crop  upon  any  other  than  a comparatively  small  scale 
necessitated  recourse  to  river  navigation  if  it  was  at  all  feasible. 
In  seasons  when  the  stage  of  water  in  the  Red  River  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  a steamboat  in  attempting  to  ascend  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Kiamitia  or  that  of  the  Washita,  the  cotton  was  hauled 
by  wagon  to  Jefferson,  Texas. 

^ “Bob”  Love,  a wealthy  Choctaw  (or  Chickasaw)  citizen,  who 
owned  and  operated  two  large  plantations,  one  at  Shawneetown 
and  the  other  at  Rose  Hill,  in  the  Red  River  Valley  and  who  had 
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In  addition  to  steamboats  there  were  lesser  craft  occasionally 
seen  on  the  waters  of  the  rivers  of  that  day.  Occasionally  a flat 
boat  might  have  been  seen  descending  the  waters  of  the  Grand  and 
Arkansas  rivers.  These  were  generally  from  Southwest  Missouri, 
where  they  were  bnilt  and  loaded  with  bacon.  They  were  floated 
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Steamboat  Advertisements 


down  the  Cowskin  River  to  the  Grand  River  and  thence  to  the 
Arkansas.  Sometimes  such  a craft  would  go  down  stream  as  far 
as  New  Orleans  before  finding  a market  for  its  cargo.  Some  of  the 


upward  of  200  slaves,  used  to  go  to  New  Orleans  every  fall  or  win- 
ter and  charter  a steamboat  to  come  up  and  carry  out  his  cotton 
crop  of  from  300  to  500  hales.  Steamboats  discharged  cargoes  of 
merchandise  at  Doaksville. — Personal  information  secured  by  the 
writer  from  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Murrow. 
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Indians — especially  Creeks  and  Seminoles — boated  down  consider- 
able produce  to  Fort  Smith.  Such  cargoes  consisted  of  dried 
peaches,  beans,  pecans,  gopher  peas,  ginseng,  snake  root  and  sarsa- 
parilla and  an  excellent  quality  of  rice.  They  had  huge  canoes 
which  were  made  of  the  hollowed-out  trunks  of  giant  cottonwood 
trees  and  were  of  such  size  and  capacity  that  they  could  stow  a bar- 
rel of  whiskey  lengthwise.  Most  of  these  came  out  of  the  Canadian 
River  into  the  Arkansas. 

The  steamboats  not  only  served  a useful  purpose  but  they  were 
a picturesque  feature  of  the  life  of  that  period  and  fitted  admirably 
with  the  prevailing  traditions,  sentiments  and  customs.  Their  dis- 
appearance from  the  rivers  with  the  demand  for  more  rapid  com- 
munication and  transportation  has  always  been  a matter-  of  keen 
regret  to  everyone  whose  privilege  it  was  to  live  along  any  of  the 
great  rivers.  There  were  rich  profits  to  be  made  in  the  business  of 
steamboating  but  there  were  also  great  risks  to  be  taken.  Items  tell- 
ing of  steamboats  that  had  been  snagged  and  sunk  in  the  Arkansas 
River  were  freqiient.  As  the  river  was  sometimes  shallow  at  the 
place  where  such  an  accident  occurred,  the  cargo  would  be  unloaded 
and  the  wrecked  craft  raised  and  repaired  and  again  put  into  serv- 
ice. In  other  instances  wrecks  occurred  under  such  circumstances 
that  both  boat  and  cargo  were  a total  loss. 

The  old  time  steamboat  captain  was  always  an  interesting  per- 
sonality. He  had  to  be  not  only  a navigator  skilled  in  threading 
the  uncertain  and  treacherous  channels  of  a western  river  but  also 
a man  of  keen  and  well  trained  business  acumen  and  a genial  host 
and  entertainer  as  well,  for, ‘while  passenger  fares  might  not  form  a 
very  large  fraction  of  his  receipts,  the  friendships  thus  formed 
often  had  much  to  do  in  developing  and  holding  freight  patronage. 
The  mate  or  second  officer,  the  pilot,  the  engineer,  the  clerk  and  the 
steward  were  always  men  of  courage  and  resourcefulness.  Most  of 
the  firemen,  deck  hands  and  roustabouts  were  negroes — careless, 
happy-go-lucky  creatures,  who  sang  at  their  work  and  had  no 
thought  for  the  morrow.  Fort  Gibson  was  always  regarded  as  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Arkansas;  consequently  fewer  steamboats 
landed  there  than  at  the  places  lower  down  the  river.  The  arrival 
of  a steamboat  at  Fort  Gibson  or  Fort  Coffee  was  always  an  event  in 
the  life  of  the  community.^ 

2 At  the  sound  of  the  boat’s  whistle,  or  possibly  the  firing  of  the 
swivel  gun  at  its  bow,  many  of  the  inhabitants  would  gather  at  the 
landing  which  would  soon  be  lined  by  a throng  of  welcoming  spec- 
tators. The  negro  roustabouts  swung  their  hats  and  sang  sweet 
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Further  Indian  Immigration 


Although  practically  all  of  the  Cherokees  (except  the  compara- 
tively small  baud  that  remained  in  North  Carolina)  and  most  of 
the  Creeks,  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  came  to  their  new  reservations 


songs  in  praise  of  their  boat,  the  improvisatore  standing  on  the  cap- 
stan and  the  grand  chorus  bursting  out  at  intervals  from  strong, 
musical  lungs: 

“Come  shake  de  ash,  ma  bully  boys, 

An  ’■  make  the  fires  burn ; 

De  engineer  am  cornin’  ’round 
To  give  ’er  another  turn — 

Ran  jo,  oh,  oh,  oh,  0 ! 0 ! 

‘ ‘ De  captain ’s  on  de  boiler  deck, 

I’se  sure  I heer’d  ’im  say 
He’d  beat  de  Dan’l  Webster 
An’  pass  ’er  on  ’er  way — 

Ran  jo,  oh,  oh,  oh,  0 ! 0 ! 

“De  ladies  in  de  cabin 

Are  troubled  in  deir  mind, 

Beease  dey  took  deir  passage 
On  de  bully  Brandywine — 

Ran  jo,  oh,  oh,  oh,  0 ! 0 !” 

Then  a crowd  would  rush  aboard  to  the  bar  to  get  a drink  of 
ice  water  or  fresh  lemonade  (for  stronger  drinks  were  forbidden 
above  the  line  at  Fort  Smith).  The  deck  hands  and  roustabouts 
were  busy  and  soon  the  landing  would  be  covered  with  piles  of 
freight  for  the  Traders  and  stores  for  the  Government  military  post 
and  the  Indian  agencies.  Indians  would  line  the  wharf,  staring  in 
wonder  at  the  great  “fire  canoe”  until  the  engineer,  in  the  spirit 
of  mischief,  would  blow  off  the  mud  valve  with  its  loud  roar  and 
clouds  of  vapor,  causing  a hasty  retreat  of  such  sight-seers.  When 
the  cargo  was  all  discharged  another  was  taken  on  for  the  down- 
stream voyage.  Thousands  of  beef  hides,  bales  of  buffalo  robes, 
deer  skins  and  furs  were  taken  aboard  and  also  barrels  and  sugar 
hogsheads  filled  with  pecans.  When  the  freight  was  all  aboard  the 
passengers  appeared.  These  might  include  army  officers  leaving 
on  an  extended  furlough  or  soldiers  who  had  been  discharged  by 
reason  of  expiration  of  enlistment.  Besides  these  and  the  passengers 
for  local  points,  there  were  almost  sure  to  be  one  or  two  merchants 
or  traders  who  had  been  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a “good  boat”  to 
take  them  to  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  or  even  faraway 
Cincinnati  or  Pittsburg  to  buy  goods  to  replenish  their  depleted 
stocks.  When  one  of  these  came  aboard  he  was  generally  followed 
by  servants  carrying  powder  kegs  or  ax  boxes  filled  with  Mexican 
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in  the  Indian  Territory  during  the  decade  ending  in  1839,  smaller 
hands  of  the  last  mentioned  tribes  continued  to  arrive  from  time 
to  time  during  the  ensuing  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  Seminoles  of 
Florida,  who,  for  more  than  seven  years,  waged  a hitter  and  relent- 
less war  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  removal  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, were  not  largely  represented  in  the  Indian  immigration  until 
after  the  end  of  that  struggle  in  1842. 

In  Niles’  National  Eegister  of  September  25,  1841,  there  ap- 
peared the  following  extract  from  a letter  written  by  an  army  officer 
who  was  on  duty  in  Florida : 

“In  my  last  hurried  note  to  you  I mentioned  having  witnessed 
a scene  here  a few  days  before  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  put 
the  famed  story  of  Damon  and  Pythias  quite  in  the  shade.  I will 
now  give  you  some  of  the  particulars. 

“A  party  of  Indians  was  recently  discovered  by  some  of  our 
troops,  who  succeeded  in  capturing  three  of  their  warriors ; the  rest 
of  the  party,  consisting  of  three  men,  and  women  and  children,  and 
numbering  in  all  about  twenty,  fled.  The  captives  were  brought  to 
this  place,  where  they  were  interrogated  by  the  Colonel  (William  J. 
Worth),  during  which  it  was  discovered  that  two  of  them  had  been 
concerned  in  killing  and  burning  a mail  rider  some  time  in  March 
last.  They  were  told  that,  for  this  cruel  act  of  theirs,  they  would  be 
hung  within  fifteen  days,  unless  within  that  time  the  rest  of  their 
people  should  come  in.  They  were  then  placed  in  chains  and  were 
permitted  to  send  the  third  man  of  their  party,  with  a talk,  to  bring 
in  the  rest  of  their  people,  while  they  were  committed  to  the  guard. 
The  man  thus  sent  out  returned  in  five  days,  bringing  with  him  a 
warrior  by  the  name  of  Holate  Fixico,  and  some  women  and  chil- 
dren, among  whom  were  the  mother  and  sister  of  one  of  the  prison- 
ers, whose  name  is  Talof  Hadjo.  The  scene  which  followed  may  be 
dramatized  thus ; 

“Scene,  an  open  court  in  front  of  the  commanding  officer’s 
quarters — Indians  are  discovered  seated  under  the  trees,  among 
them  Holate  Fixico  (Pythias),  on  the  grass,  in  Indian  posture — 


silver  coin,  which  was  the  current  medium  of  exchange  in  the  Indian 
country.  Then,  when  the  gangplank  was  raised,  the  boat’s  bell 
clanged  and  the  reversed  paddle  wheels  began  to  turn,  the  big  craft 
would  slip  out  into  the  channel  while  the  negro  deck  hands  would 
give  voice  to  the  wild  chant  of  “Far’  yo’  well.  Miss  Lucy”  and  soon 
the  steamboat  would  disappear  around  the  bend  of  the  river,  leaving 
the  little  outpost  to  its  wonted  isolation  and  loneliness. — W.  J. 
Weaver  in  the  Fort  Smith  Elevator. 
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Talof  Hadjo  (Damon),  in  chains,  on  a bench,  his  head  resting 
against  the  trunk  of  a tree,  looking  toward  the  heavens,  with  a 
countenance  indicative  of  resignation — his  mother  and  sister  lying 
on  the  grass  at  his  feet,  the  mother  weeping  at  the  fate  which  awaits 
her  son — the  colonel  and  other  officers  are  discovered  at  a distance 
from  the  group  of  Indians. 

“Colonel,  to  Holate  Fixico — Where  are  the  rest  of  the  people 
sent  for? 

“Holate — They  have  separated  and  cannot  he  found.  Your 
troops  have  scattered  them  and  they  have  taken  different  paths. 

‘ ‘ Colonel — Know  you  not  that,  unless  they  are  brought  in,  these 
men  (pointing  to  the  prisoners)  will  be  hung?  (A  pause;  the  In- 
dians disconsolate  but  apparently  resigned.)  If  I send  you  out  for 
the  people,  will  you  bring  them  in  in  time  to  save  their  lives  ? 

“Holate — They  have  gone  off  and  I know  not  where  to  look  for 
them.  Like  the  frightened  deer,  they  have  fled  at  the  presence  of 
your  troops. 

“Colonel — Indian  can  And  Indian.  If  they  are  not  here  in  ten 
days,  these  men  will  surely  die. 

“Holate — The  track  of  the  Indian  is  covered;  his  path  is  hidden 
and  may  not  be  found  in  ten  suns. 

‘ ‘ Colonel,  to  Talof — Have  you  a wife  ? 

“Talof — My  wife  and  child  are  with  the  people.  I wish  them 
liere  that  I may  take  leave  of  them  before  I die. 

‘ ‘ Colonel — Do  you  love  your  wife  and  child  ? 

“Talof — The  dog  is  fond  of  its  kind ; I love  my  own  blood 

“Colonel — Could  you  And  the  people  who  are  out? 

‘ ‘ Talof — They  are  scattered  and  may  not  be  found. 

“Colonel — Do  you  desire  your  freedom? 

“Talof — I see  the  people  going  to  and  fro  and  wish  to  be  with 
them.  I am  tired  of  my  chains. 

“Colonel — If  I release  you,  will  you  bring  in  the  people  within 
the  time  fixed? 

“Talof — You  will  not  trust  me.  Yet  I would  try. 

“Colonel — If  Holate  Fixico  will  consent  to  take  your  chains  and 
be  hung  in  your  place  if  you  should  not  return,  you  may  go.  (A 
long  pause.  Talof  continues  throughout  the  scene  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  heavens — his  mother  and  sister  now  cast  imploring  looks 
toward  Holate,  who,  during  the  last  few  questions,  has  struggled 
to  maintain  his  composure,  evincing,  by  the  heaving  of  his  breast 
and  his  gasping,  as  though  the  rope  were  already  about  his  neck. 
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that  he  is  ill  at  ease — all  eyes  are  turned  toward  him — he  recovers 
and  with  the  utmost  composure  and  firmness  replies — ) 

“Holate — I have  no  wife,  or  child,  or  mother.  It  is  more  fit 
that  he  should  live  than  I.  I consent  to  take  his  chains  and  abide 
his  fate.  Let  him  go. 

“Colonel — Be  it  so.  But  do  not  deceive  yourselves.  So  sure  as 
Talof  Hadjo  brings  not  in  the  people  within  ten  days,  Llolate  dies 
the  death  of  a dog. 

“With  the  utmost  solemnity  the  two  Indians  were  then  marched 
to  the  armory,  where  the  chains  were  transferred  and,  in  fifteen 
minutes  after,  Talof  was  on  his  journey.  Yesterday  a messenger 
arrived,  bringing  intelligence  that  Talof  Hadjo  was  on  his  way  in, 
with  his  people,  and  that  he  might  be  expected  here  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day.” 

The  first  bands  of  Seminoles  who  came  to  the  Indian  Territory 
located  in  the  Cherokee  country,  though  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  authorities  to  have  them  settle  in  the  Creek  Nation. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  subsequently  experienced  in  inducing 
them  to  move  to  the  Creek  countrj".-^  IMost  of  the  Seminoles  were 
transported  to  the  Indian  Territory  immediately  after  the  end  of 
the  Florida  war,  in  1842.'*  The  last  band  of  Seminoles  that  came 

■ \ 

Governor  Pierce  M.  Butler,  the  agent  of  the  Cherokees,  and 
John  Ross,  the  Cherokee  chief,  held  a council  with  the  Seminole 
intruders,  of  whom  there  were  400,  in  March,  1845,  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  them  to  leave  the  Cherokee  Nation  go  to  the  place  which 
had  been  assigned  to  them  in  the  Creek  country. — ^Niles’  Register, 
April  26,  1845. 

4 On  the  28th  of  December,  1840,  the  young  wife  of  Lieut.  Alex- 
ander Montgomery  was  on  her  way  to  join  her  husband  at  his  post 
( Watkahoota) , escorted  by  Lieutenants  Sherwood  and  Hopkins, 
and  eleven  enlisted  men.  When  within  four  miles  of  their  destina- 
tion this  little  party  was  ambushed  by  a force  of  thirty  Seminole 
warriors.  Mrs.  Montgomery  was  killed  in  the  massacre  which  fol- 
lowed. Her  husband,  who  was  advancing  with  an  escort  to  meet  her, 
arrived  upon  the  scene  shortly  afterward.  To  the  agonized  hus- 
band one  dying  soldier  gasped  a brief  story  of  the  tragedy.  It  was 
difficult  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  band  which  was  responsible 
for  this  massacre  but  eventually  it  was  learned  that  it  was  one  under 
the  leadership  of  Hallek  Tustennuggee,  one  of  the  most  ferocious 
of  the  Micasukie  clan.  Some  time  afterward  he  was  captured  and, 
with  all  of  his  band  was  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
boats  upon  which  the  members  of  this  band  were  transported  landed 
at  Fort  Smith,  where  it  was  remarked  by  some  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  been  in  Florida  that  the  wife  of  Hallek  Tustennuggee  was  wear- 
ing the  gown  of  the  slain  Mrs.  Montgomery.  Once  afterward,  Hal- 
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to  the  Indian  Territory,  that  of  Billy  Bowlegs,  did  not  leave  Florida 
until  about  fifteen  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  whites.® 
The  tribal  agent  of  the  Seminoles,  Samuel  M.  Rutherford,  and  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  southern  superintendeney. 
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River  News,  Fort  Smith  Herald,  1846 

Maj.  Elias  Rector  went  to  Florida  in  person  and  persuaded  Billy 
Bowlegs  and  his  people  to  consent  to  the  removal. 

lek  Tustennuggee  visited  Fort  Smith.  Lieutenant  Montgomery 
had  been  promoted  to  captain  and  was  stationed  at  Fort  Smith  as 
quartermaster.  When  he  heard  that  Hallek  Tustennuggee  was  in 
town,  he  armed  himself  with  knife  and  pistols  and  sought  him  very 
diligently.  Some  of  the  citizens  forcibly  concealed  Tustennuggee, 
against  the  will  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  prevent  a tragedy. — W.  J. 
Weaver  in  the  Fort  Smith  Elevator,  February  18,  1898. 

® The  story  of  the  negotiations  for  the  removal  of  Billy  Bow- 
legs’ hand  is  quite  unique  in  the  annals  of  Indian  affairs.  Agent 
Rutherford  had  taken  with  him  to  Florida  quite  a delegation  of 
prominent  Seminoles  who  had  been  living  in  the  Indian  Territory 
from  a dozen  to  fifteen  years.  Among  these  were  the  kinsmen  and 
friends  of  many  of  those  in  Bowlegs’  band.  These  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  still  defiant  renegades  to  come  in  and  meet  Super- 
intendent Rector  in  council.  The  latter  had  his  own  ideas  as  to 
how  such  a council  should  be  conducted.  The  commissary  of  his 
camp  was  not  only  very  liberally  provided  with  food  that  was 
attractive  to  the  Indian  appetite  but  was  also  supplied  with  fine 
liquors,  wines  and  choice  cigars.  At  every  session  of  the  council. 
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Practically  all  of  these  later  and  smaller  bands  or  parties  of 
immigrant  Indians  were  transported  to  the  Indian  Territory  by 
means  of  steamboats  which  ascended  the  Arkansas  River  and  dis- 
charged their  passengers  and  cargoes  at  Fort  Coffee,  Webbers  Falls 
or  Fort  Gibson.®  In  addition  to  the  dangers  of  navigation,  there 
was  a great  deal  of  sickness  among  the  immigrant  passengers,  Asiatic 
cholera  being  epidemic  along  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  upon 
more  than  one  occasion. 

The  population  of  the  Indian  Territory  (including  the  present 
states  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska)  was  estimated  in  1844  at  94,860. 


champagne  flowed  like  water  and  the  “talks”  were  made  in  the 
midst  of  a cloud  of  smoke  from  fragrant  Havanas.  The  Indian 
Territory  was  truthfully  explained  to  them  by  their  friends  who 
had  lived  there  for  some  years  and  thus  much  of  the  prejudice  was 
removed.  Some  were  inclined  to  be  sulky  but  in  the  end  the  pleas 
and  arguments  of  their  friends  and  relatives  on  the  visiting  delega- 
tion and  the  hospitality  so  liberally  dispensed  by  Major  Rector  had 
its  effect  and  they  all  prepared  to  move  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

® The  Vicksburg  Sentinel,  of  February  18,  1845,  referring  to  the 
removal  of  some  of  the  Choctaws  at  that  time,  said : 

‘ ‘ The  last  remnants  of  this  once  powerful  race  are  now  crossing 
our  ferry  on  their  way  to  their  new  home  in  the  far  West.  To  one 
who,  like  the  writer,  has  been  familiar  to  their  bronze,  inexpressive 
faces  from  infancy,  it  brings  associations  of  peculiar  sadness  to  see 
them  bidding  here  a last  farewell  to  the  old  hills  which  gave  birth, 
and  are  doubtless  equally  dear,  to  him  and  them  alike.  The  first 
playmates  of  our  infancy  were  the  young  Choctaw  boys  of  the  then 
woods  of  Warren  County.  Their  language  was  once  scarcely  less 
familiar  to  us  than  our  mother  English.  We  know,  we  think,  the 
character  of  the  Choctaw  well.  We  knew  many  of  their  present  stal- 
wart braves  in  those  days  of  early  life  when  Indian  and  white  alike 
forget  to  disguise,  but,  in  the  unchecked  exuberance  of  youthful 
feeling,  show  the  real  character  that  policy  and  habit  may  after- 
ward so  much  conceal ; and  we  know  that,  under  the  stolid  and  stoic 
look  he  assumes,  there  is  burning  in  the  Indian’s  nature  a heart  of 
Are  and  feeling  and  an  all  observing  keenness  of  apprehension  that 
marks  and  remembers  everything  that  occurs  and  every  insult  he 
receives.  Cunni-at-a-hab!  ‘ They  are  going  away ! ’ AVith  a visible 
reluctance  which  nothing  has  ever  overcome  but  the  stern  necessity 
which  they  feel  impelling  them,  they  have  looked  their  last  upon 
the  graves  of  their  sires — the  scenes  of  their  youth — and  have  taken 
up  their  slow,  toilsome  march  with  their  household  gods  among 
them  to  their  new  home  in  a strange  land.  They  leave  names  to 
many  of  our  rivers,  towns  and  counties  and,  as  long  as  our  state  re- 
mains, the  Choctaws,  wlio  once  owned  most  of  her  soil,  will  be 
remembered.  ’ ’ 
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Of  this  number,  21,660  were  included  in  the  indigenous  Indian 
tribes — Pawnee,  Sioux,  Ponca,  Omaha,  Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  Kansas, 
Osage,  Comanche,  Kiowa,  Plains  Apache  and  WichitaJ  The  mem- 
bers of  the  immigrant  tribes  from  east  of  the  Mississippi,  were  esti- 
mated to  number  73,200.  These  included  in  addition  to  the  five 
civilized  tribes  (all  of  which  were  from  the  Sonth)  a number  of 
tribes  from  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois  and  several  from  the  states  of  Iowa  and  Missouri. 


As  the  Indian  Territory  was  only  presumed  to  extend  from  200 
to  250  miles  west  from  the  borders  of  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Iowa, 
these  figures  probably  did  not  include  all  of  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion of  the  three  states,  which  must  have  been  at  least  double  the 
number  thus  specified. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


MISSIONS  AND  EDUCATION 

The  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  missions  and  mission  sta- 
tions among  the  people  of  the  immigrant  tribes  has  been  recounted 
in  the  history  of  the  preceding  period.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
period  between  1840  and  1860,  most  of  these  missions  had  been 
established  and  in  operation  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  demon- 
strate their  practical  utility.  During  this  period,  therefore,  there 
was  more  missionary  activity  in  the  Indian  Territory  than  during 
that  of  any  other  era  in  its  history.  The  influence  of  the  missions 
and  of  the  mission  schools  in  aiding  the  people  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  ways  of  civilization  was  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  period.  Many  of  the  missionaries  who  came  West  with  the  In- 
dians from  their  old  homes,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  continued  to  live 
and  labor  almost  if  not  quite  through  this  entire  period,  and  some 
of  them  survived  until  several  years  after  its,  close. 

Practically  all  of  the  work  was  done  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
Baptist,  Congregational-Preshyterian  (American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions)  and  Methodist  churches,  though  the 
Moravians  had  small  but  efficient  missions  among  the  Cherokees. 
Further  north  in  Kansas,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  planted  mis- 
sions among  the  Osages  and  the  Pottawatomies.  In  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  most  of  the  work  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board 
(Congregational-Preshyterian)  and  of  the  Methodist  Church  was 
done  among  the  people  of  mixed  Indian  and  white  descent.  The 
work  of  the  Baptists,  on  the  other  hand,  was  almost  entirely  among 
the  full  blood  element  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  In  the  other  Indian 
nations — Creek,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw — the  representatives  of 
the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  bodies  labored  effectively  among  the 
people  of  pure  Indian  blood.  The  work  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board  (Congregational-Preshyterian)  was  largely  car- 
ried on  from  certain  flxed  centers,  in  which  schools  usually  played 
an  important  part.  The  Methodists  carried  on  their  work,  as  was 
their  wont  in  those'  days,  largely  by  a system  of  house  to  house  visi- 
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tatiou  and  through  the  medium  of  preachers  who  were  circuit  riders 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word ; they  gave  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  schools  other  than  those  of  the  most  pri- 
mary character,  and  there  were  no  academies  or  secondary  schools 
conducted  under  their  auspices  during  the  earlier  years  of  their 
work  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  First  Methodist  Mission  Schools 

In  May,  1840,  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  R.  S.  Ames,  secretary  of  the 
Mission  Board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (and  afterward 
one  of  the  bishops  of  that  denomination)  set  forth  from  his  home  at 
Greencastle,  Indiana,  on  a tour  of  investigation  of  the  possible  mis- 
sion fields  along  the  western  frontier.  He  visited  the  various  tribes 
along  the  frontier,  from  the  British  dominions  southward.  When 
he  reached  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Oklahoma,  he  first 
visited  the  Senecas,  Shawnees  and  Quapaws.  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  state ; then  he  went  to  Tahlequah,  in  the  Cherokee 
country.  He  pursued  his  course  leisurely,  visited  the  missionaries 
of  his  own  and  other  denominations,  took  time  to  form  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  chiefs  and  leading  men  of  the  various  tribes  and  to 
thoroughly  inform  himself  of  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  each 
tribe.  When  he  reached  the  Choctaw  Nation  he  first  went  to  the 
tribal  agency  at  Skullaville,  and  sought  an  introduction  to  the  agent, 
Maj.  F.  W.  Armstrong,^*^  from  whom  he  secured  a great  deal  of  in- 


i®’  Francis  William  Armstrong  was  a native  of  Virginia  but  was 
a citizen  of  Tennessee  at  the  time  he  entered  the  military  service 
as  captain  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  in  March,  1812.  Fif- 
teen months  later,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major.  In  June, 
1815,  he  was  discharged  by  reason  of  the  end  of  the  war  but,  six 
months  later,  he  was  recommissioned  as  captain  of  the  Seventh 
Infantry,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  major.  He  subsequently  resigned 
his  position  in  the  army.  When  the  main  body  of  the  Choctaw 
tribe  moved  west,  he  was  appointed  as  their  agent  and,  later,  the 
Chickasaw  Indians  were  also  assigned  to  his  agency,  which  was 
located  at  Skullaville.  He  also  served  as  superintendent  for  the 
Southern  Superintendency  (which  included  the  other  civilized 
tribes),  continuing  to  hold  his  position  as  agent  at  the  same  time. 
His  agency,  which  was  located  about  fifteen  miles  ftom  Fort  Smith, 
was  called  by  the  Choctaws,  “Skullaville,”  “skulla”  meaning  a 
small  coin,  so  the  name  of  the  village  was  literally  “money  town,” 
so  called  because  the  Indians  received  their  annuities  there.  He  died 
at  Skullaville  during  the  administration  of  President  James  K.  Polk 
and  was  succeeded  bj^  Samuel  M.  Rutherford.  His  brother,  Gen. 
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formation.  Afterward  he  visited  the  national  council,  while  it  was 
in  session,  and  there  met  the  chiefs  and  representative  leaders  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation. 

After  winning  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  chiefs  and 
counselors,  Doctor  Ames  proposed  the  establishment  of  three  tribal 
academies,  one  to  be  located  in  each  of  the  three  sub-trial  districts. 
Spencer  Academy  was  located  in  Apukshunnubbee  District,  Nun- 
ne-wa-ya  Academy  in  the  Pushmataha  District,  and  Fort  Colfee 
Academy  in  the  Mosholatubbee  District.  The  Mission  Board  of  the 
klethodist  Episcopal  Church  then  entered  into  a contract  to  conduct 
the  two  last  mentioned  schools.  In  March,  1843,  Rev.  William  H. 
Goode,  a presiding  elder  in  the  Indiana  Conference,  was  appointed 
as  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Coffee  Academy  for  Choctaw  boys 
and,  at  the  same  time.  Rev,  Henry  C.  Benson,^*^  a junior  circuit 
preacher  in  the  same  conference,  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
principal  teacher.  Both  were  transferred  to  the  Arkansas  Confer- 
ence. The  journey  to  their  new  field  of  labor  by  steamboat  from 
Cincinnati,  the  distance  by  the  rivers  being  1,500  miles,  was  a tedi- 
ous one  in  those  days,  requiring  nearly  two  weeks. 

The  log  buildings  of  old  Fort  Coffee,  which  had  been  abandoned 
as  a Government  military  post  five  years  before,  were  occupied  tem- 


Robert  Armstrong,  was  a close  friend  and  advisor  of  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson.  Major  Armstrong’s  son,  Gen.  Prank  C.  Armstrong,  was 
born  at  the  old  agency  at  Skullaville.  He  was  connected  with  the 
United  States  Indian  service  during  both  of  the  Cleveland  adminis- 
trations and  was  later  a member  of  the  Dawes  Commission. 

Henry  C.  Benson  was  born  near  Xenia,  Ohio,  in  1815.  He 
worked  his  way  through  college,  graduating  from  Indiana  Asbury 
University  (now  DePauw),  in  1842,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Indiana  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  same 
year.  He  was  sent  as  a missionary  to  the  Choctaw  Indians  in  1843. 
Because  of  the  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  over 
the  slavery  question,  he  returned  to  the  North  in  1845,  continuing 
in  the  pastoral  work  of  the  North  Indiana  Conference  until  1850, 
when  he  became  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Indiana  Asbury  Uni- 
versity, which  position  he  retained  for  two  years.  In  1852  he  landed 
in  California,  where  he  served  as  pastor,  presiding  elder  and  editor 
of  church  periodicals  for  many  years.  In  the  winter  of  1858-59, 
while  he  was  detained  at  his  home,  in  Placerville,  by  an  unusually 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  he  resurrected  the  diary,  or  journal,  which  he 
had  kept  while  he  was  stationed  at  Port  Coffee  and,  using  it  as  his 
principal  source  of  material,  wrote  his  book  entitled  “Life  Among 
the  Choctaws,”  which  was  published  in  1860.  He  remained  a 
student  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Santa  Clara,  California, 
January  15,  1897. 
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porarily  until  new  buildings  could  be  erected.  Several  fields  bad  to 
be  cleared  and  a farm  opened  up.  The  furniture  for  the  scliool 
rooms  and  dormitories  was  delayed  by  low  water  on  the  river  and 
the  school  was  not  opened  up  for  the  reception  of  pupils  until  in 
February,  1844.  Mr.  Benson  kept  a copious  journal  from  which  he 
subsequently  drew  the  material  for  a book  entitled  “Life  Among 
the  Choctaws.”  From  its  pages  much  information  may  be  gleaned 
concerning  the  life  and  conditions  prevailing  among  the  people  of 
the  Indian  Territory  at  that  time. 

The  G-eneral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
which  met  in  1844  resulted  in  such  strained  relations  between  the 
delegates  from  the  free  states  and  those  from  the  slave  states  that  it 
ultimately  led  to  a division,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
being  organized  during  the  following  year.  The  General  Conference 
of  1844,  among  other  business  transacted,  authorized  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Indian  Mission  Conference.  Previous  to  that  time  all  of 
the  Methodist  missionaries  laboring  in  the  Indian  Territory  had 
belonged  to  (1)  the  Missouri  Conference  and,  more  recently  (2)  to 
the  Arkansas  Conference.  The  Indian  Mission  Conference  was  or- 
ganized at  Riley’s  Chapel,  near  Tahlequah,  October  23,  1844,  Bishop 
Thomas  A.  Morris  presiding.  The  conference  was  divided  into 
three  districts,  each  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  a pre- 
siding elder.  The  districts  and  superintending  elders  were  respec- 
tively as  follows : Kansas  River  District,  Rev.  N.  M.  Talbott ; Che- 
rokee District,  Rev.  David  B.  Cumming;i‘=  Choctaw  District,  Rev. 
Learner  B.  Stateler.^  Rev.  J.  C.  Berryman  was  superintendent  of 


David  B.  Cumming  was  born  in  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
June  3,  1796.  Early  in  life  his  family  moved  to  East  Tennessee, 
where,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  converted  and  joined  the 
Methodists.  He  began  his  ministerial  work  in  1820.  His  first 
Indian  mission  work  was  done  among  the  Cherokees  in  Tennessee 
in  1834.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Arkansas  Conference  in  1838. 
He  joined  the  Indian  Mission  Conference  at  its  organization  and 
continued  upon  the  list  of  its  effective  members  until  he  was  super- 
annuated, in  1872.  He  died  in  McDonald  County,  Missouri.  August 
25,  1880. 

^ Learner  B.  Stateler  was  born  near  Hartford,  Ohio  County,  Ken- 
tucky, July  7,  1811,  of  German  parents.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  1830  and,  a year  later,  made 
his  way  from  Kentucky  to  Missouri  on  horseback.  In  1833  he  was 
sent  as  a missionary  among  the  Creek  Indians  who  had  recently 
moved  to  the  West.  Later  he  labored  among  the  Delawares  and 
Shawnees  near  the  Kansas  River.  In  1844  he  was  made  presiding 
elder  of  the  Choctaw  District,  in  which  position  he  remained  but 
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the  ]\Iission  Conference.  The  three  districts  embraced  seventeen 
charges  or  stations  and  there  vpere  twenty-four  preachers  assigned 
to  work.  The  Cherokee,  and  Choctaw  districts  were  in  Oklahoma ; 
they  embraced  eleven  charges  or  stations  and  employed  the  services 
of  eighteen  preachers.  Each  of  these  charges  was  in  reality  a cir- 
cuit, with  from  six  to  a dozen  or  more  places  at  which  religious 
services  were  regularly  held.  The  conference  statistics  showed  a 
membership  of  2,992  Indians,  85  white  people  and  133  negroes. 

The  conference  carefully  considered  the  impending  division  in 
the  church  and,  by  resolution,  voted  to  side  with  the  southern  wing, 
by  approving  the  course  of  the  minority  in  the  General  Conference 
which  had  been  in  session  several  months  before.  It  also  elected 
two  delegates  to  attend  the  convention  which  was  to  meet  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  during  the  month  of  May,  1845,  and  which  after- 
ward resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.3  This  division  of  the  church  on  account  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  policy  concerning  the  slavery  question  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  Messrs.  Goode  and  Benson,  who  returned  to  In- 
diana in  1845.  Subsequent  superintendents  of  the  Fort  Coffee 
Academy  between  1845  and  1860  were  W.  L.  McAlester,  John  Har- 
rell, T.  W.  Mitchell  and  F.  M.  Paine.  The  superintendency  of  the 
New  Hope  Academy  for  girls,  jointly  with  that  of  the  Port  Coffee 
Academy  for  boys  was  the  assignment  of  Rev.  John  Harrell,  in 
1850,  immediately  after  his  transfer  from  the  Arkansas  ConfereJice 
to  the  Indian  Mission  Conference.  New  Hope  Academy  was  located 
a short  distance  east  of  Skullaville  and  only  a few  miles  from  Fort 
Coffee  Academy.  Both  of  these  schools  were  operated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  conference  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Ap- 
pointments to  the  superintendencies  respectively  of  the  Asbiiry 
Manual  Labor  School  (Creek)  and  the  Chickasaw  Academy  were 
also  made  in  1850  and  regularly  every  year  thereafter. 

The  second  annual  session  of  the  Indian  Mission  Conference  was 
held  at  the  Shawnee  Mission  in  Johnson  County,  Kansas.  There- 

one  year,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  Kansas  District,  of  which 
he  afterward  served  as  presiding  elder.  He  w^as  a pioneer  preacher 
in  later  years  in  Colorado  and  Montana,  in  both  of  which  states  he 
did  much  to  establish  the  work  of  the  klethodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  He  died  in  Montana,  May  1,  1895,  being  one  of  the  last 
survivors  of  those  who  organized  the  Indian  klission  Conference 
more  than  fifty  years  before. 

3 Rev.  William  II.  Goode,  superintendent  of  Port  Coffee  Acad- 
emy, was  selected  as  one  of  the  two  delegates  to  the  Loiiisville  con- 
vention, but  as  the  movement  did  not  have  his  sympathy  he  declined. 
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after,  all  sessions  met  at  designated  points  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
proper.  In  1850,  the  Kansas  River  District,  which  was  geographi- 
cally separated  from  the  rest  of  the  conference,  was  detached  and 
added  to  one  of  the  conferences  in  Missouri.  The  successive  annual 
sessions  during  the  remainder  of  the  period  were  held  as  follows; 
1846,  Riley’s  Chapel;  1847,  Doaksville;  1848,  Muddy  Springs 
(Cherokee  Nation)  ; 1849,  Riley’s  Chapel;  1850,  Skullaville;  1851, 
Muddy  Springs;  1852,  Clear  Spring  Camp  Ground;  1853,  Creek 
Agency;  1854,  Riley’s  Chapel;  1855,  Asbury  Manual  Labor  School; 
1856,  Chickasaw  Academy;  1857,  Riley’s  Chapel;  1858,  Skullaville; 
1859,  Creek  Agency;  1860,  Riley’s  Chapel. 

In  1852  there  appeared  among  the  appointments  superintendents 
for  three  additional  schools,  namely,  the  Choctaw  Acaderny,  Bloom- 
field Academy  and  Colbert  Institute,  the  last  two  being  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation.  Crawford  Seminary,  situated  among  the  Qua- 
paws  was  another  school  which  was  operated  under  the  patronage 
and  control  of  the  conference ; it  dated  from  1850. 

Twelve  of  the  first  seventeen  sessions  of  the  conference  were  pre- 
sided over  by  bishops  of  the  church  and  some  of  the  most  noted  lead- 
ers of  Southern  Methodism  thus  visited  the  Indian  Territory.  At 
each  of  the  other  sessions,  the  conference  elected  its  own  presiding 
officer,  the  choice  falling  on  Rev.  John  Harrell  more  often  than  any 
one  else.^ 


4 John  Harrell  was  born  in  Perquimans  County,  North  Carolina, 
October  21,  1806.  In  1823  when  only  seventeen  years  old  he  was 
licensed  to  preach.  Pour  years  later  when  only  twenty-one  he 
joined  the  Tennessee  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  1831  he  was  transferred  to  the  Missouri  Conference, 
which  then  included  not  only  the  State  of  Missouri  but  also  the  set- 
tled portions  of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  His  first  ap- 
pointment was  Washington  (Arkansas)  and  the  Cherokee  Mis- 
sion. Until  1836  his  pastoral  work  was  on  both  sides  of  the  state 
line,  when  he  became  a member  of  the  newly  formed  Arkansas 
Conference.  Still  his  work  remained  on  the  border  and  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  the  new  mission  conference.  In 
1850  he  was  formally  transferred  to  the  Indian  Mission  Conference, 
where  he  continued  to  labor  until  the  end  of  his  life.  After  serving 
four  years  as  superintendent  of  Port  Coffee  Academy  he  was  made 
presiding  elder  of  the  Choctaw  District  in  1854,  and  from  that  time 
on  he  was  either  presiding  elder  or  mission  superintendent  (except 
during  the  war  in  which  he  served  as  chaplain,  first  of  Gordon’s 
Regiment  of  Arkansas  Volunteers  and  afterward  in  a similar  capac- 
ity with  the  brigades  of  Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell  and  Gen.  Stand  Watie) 
until  the  appointment  which  was  made  shortly  before  his  death, 
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The  American  Board  Missions  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 

On  their  journey  from  Fort  Coffee  to  Tahlequah  to  attend  the 
session  of  the  first  Methodist  conference  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in 
the  autumn  of  1844,  Messrs.  Goode  and  Benson  and  several  com- 
panions paid  a visit  to  the  mission  station  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  at  Fairfield,  of  which  Rev. 
Dr.  Elizur  Butler  was  the  superintendent.  In  describing  his  visit 
to  the  Fairfield  Mission,  Mr.  Benson  wrote  as  follows : 

“Dr.  Butler  was  the  minister  in  charge  of  the  station.  He  was 
a Presbyterian,  had  labored  for  a period  of  nineteen  years  with  that 
people,  having  commenced  his  labors  with  them  before  they  emi- 
grated from  the  old  nation  in  Georgia.  Himself  and  family  had 
an  experience  in  labor,  in  trial  and  suffering,  which  language  may 
not  record  and  for  which  there  is  no  compensation  this  side  of 
Heaven. 

“We  found  Dr.  Butler  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  in  a dark  room, 
prepared  to  spend  the  night  in  that  position.  He  was  suffering 
from  asthma  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him 
to  lie  upon  a bed  and  sleep  in  a recumbent  position.  For  many 
successive  nights  he  had  been  compelled  to  sit  alone  in  his  dark 
chamber  while  the  hours  were  slowly  passing.  At  the  ring  of  the 
bell  we  were  admitted,  with  a brotherly  and  Christian  cordiality 
that  was  truly  grateful  to  our  hearts  at  the  end  of  our  day’s  jour- 
ney. Mrs.  B.,  being  indisposed,  did  not  rise ; but  Miss  Smith,  the 
teacher  of  the  Mission  school,  and  two  fine  Cherokee  misses,  who 
were  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  came  and,  in  a few  minutes,  pre- 
pared us  a substantial  tea. 

“We  were  impressed  with  the  good  sense  and  economy  which 
characterized,  as  far  as  we  could  discover,  the  entire  establishment. 
There  were  no  servants;  Mrs.  B.,  Miss  Smith  and  six  Cherokee  girls, 

which  was  that  of  superintendent  of  Asbury  Manual  Labor  School, 
at  Eufaula,  with  a monthly  preaching  appointment  at  Vinita.  His 
death  occurred  December  8,  1876,  at  Vinita,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  fill  a preaching  appointment,  so  he  literally  died  in  the  harness. 
A man  of  magnetic  personality  and  of  imposing  physical  presence, 
he  was  always  humble  and  unassuming,  yet  possessed  of  a courage 
that  was  daunted  at  nothing,  and  was  therefore  a splendid  type  of 
all  that  was  best  in  the  frontier  mission  worker.  He  was  a delegate 
in  the  Louisville  convention  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  was  a delegate  to  the 
general  conference  of  that  church  three  times.  His  remains  were 
buried  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  wife  (who  died  hut  a few  weeks 
before)  at  the  Asbury  Manual  Labor  School. 
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who  had  been  received  into  the  family,  did  the  kitchen  and  chamber 
work.  The  girls  were  not  treated  as  servants,  but  daughters;  they 
were  neat,  intelligent  and  sufficiently  comely  to  pass  reputably  in 
any  society.  The  furniture  of  the  mission  was  very  plain,  yet  com- 
fortable; while  the  table  was  destitute  of  every  article  that  might 
be  considered  a luxury,  the  food  was  good,  substantial  and  of  suffi- 
cient variety. 

“The  family  was  orderly  and  remarkably  interesting.  Each 
member  was  supplied  with  a Bible  and  hymn-book ; and  they  also 
had  books  to  be  used  by  strangers  who  should  chance  to  worship  at 
tlieir  altar.  Dr.  B.  commenced  the  reading — each  one  reading  his 
verse  in  turn,  ‘from  the  greatest  down  to  the  least.’  The  hymn 
was  announced  and  sung,  after  which  we  kneeled  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Goode  was  requested  to  lead  in  prayer.  The  same  order  prevailed 
at  Park  Hill  and  Dwight  missions,  both  of  which  we  subsequently 
visited. 

‘ ‘ The  school  at  Fairfield  was  not  a boarding  seminary  but  a ‘ day 
school,’  and  free  to  all.  The  population  in  the  vicinity  was  dense 
and  the  school  was  w^ell  attended,  mostly  by  girls,  and  yet  boys  of 
small  size  were  also  admitted.  Miss  Smith’s  school-room  was  well 
supplied  with  maps,  cards  and  globes  for  purposes  of  illustration. 
We  saw  no  others  so  well  and  so  conveniently  furnished. 

“There  was  a good  farm  in  connection  with  the  mission,  the 
product  of  which  nearly  supplied  the  demands  of  the  family.  The 
needed  supplies  of  horses,  oxen  and  milk  cows  were  not  wanting. 
We  were  gratified  fo  learn  that  Dr.  B.’s  congregations  were  good 
and  his  church  composed  of  substantial  and  pious  men  and  women. 
A large  and  prosperous  Sunday  school  was  a most  interesting  appen- 
dage of  the  mission.  ’ ’ 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  seat  of  the  conference,  Messrs.  Goode 
and  Benson  were  taken  to  the  Park  Hill  Mission  and  entertained  as 
gmests  in  the  home  of  Rev.  S.  A.  Worcester,  who  was  superintendent. 
Of  their  visit  there  Mr.  Benson  wrote  as  follows : 

“On  reaching  Tahlequah,  Mr.  Goode  and  myself  were  taken  to 
Park  Hill  and  introduced  to  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester, 
with  whom  we  were  kindly  entertained  during  the  session  of  the 
conference.  Park  Hill  was  a missionary  station  of  much  note.  Mr. 
Worcester  wms  siaperintendent  of  the  establishment  and  was  emi- 
jiently  qualified  for  the  important  position.  There  wms  a good  farm ; 
a frame  church  of  proper  size ; a good  frame  school-house ; a two- 
story  building  ixsecl  for  a book  establishment,  having  its  printing 
presses  and  book  bindery.  There  were  two  frame  buildings,  each 
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two  stories  high,  for  family  residences,  occupied  by  Mr.  Worcester 
and  by  Rev.  D.  Foreman,  who  was  a Cherokee,  and  connected  with 
the  mission.  The  Scriptures  were  translated  and  printed  in  the 
Cherokee  and  Choctaw  languages  at  Park  Hill.  Hymn-books,  tracts, 
spelling-books  and  readers  were  also  translated  and  published  there. 
John  Candy,  a Cherokee,  was  foreman  in  setting  type  and  W.  Wor- 
cester, a son  of  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  was  head-workman  in  the 
bindery.  The  school  was  taught  by  Miss  Avery,  an  accomplished 
and  interesting  young  lady. 

“There  was  also  a IMiss  Thompson  in  the  family,  who  taught 
school  a short  distance  from  Park  Hill,  with  whose  character  and 
history  we  were  deeply  interested.  She  was  certainly  a model  mis- 
sionary, having  consecrated  upon  the  Divine  altar  her  ‘bo'dy  and 
spirit,  a living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  in  God’s  sight.’  She 
had  gone  to  the  Cherokee  country  when  a young  lady ; had  emi- 
grated with  the  Indians  from  the  State  of  Georgia  to  their  present 
home;  had  labored  in  the  Park  Hill  School  till  she  thought  herself 
to  have  grown  old ; when,  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  her  relatives, 
she  returned  to  her  New  England  home  to  spend  the  evening  of  her 
life  with  the  surviving  companions  of  her  youth.  She  was  extremely 
happy  to  meet  with  the  loved  ones  from  whom  she  had  been  sep- 
arated for  a score  of  years.  They  gave  her  a most  affectionate  wel- 
come to  their  hearts  and  homes  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  con- 
tribute to  her  comfort  and  happiness.  When  a few  weeks  had 
elapsed  and  her  round  of  visiting  was  completed,  she  began  to  look 
around  for  work.  She  longed  to  be  useful ; but  there  were  no  open 
doors  for  such  labor  as  her  habits  of  life  had  ciualified  her  for  and 
given  her  tastes  to  enter  upon  and  accomplish.  Her  soul  longed  for 
its  appropriate  work;  she  could  not  live  in  idleness,  and  must  be 
wretched  if  she  failed  to  be  useful.  The  truth  finally  flashed  upon 
her  that  she  had  committed  a blunder — that  it  was  an  error  to  quit 
the  Indians.  She  hastily  made  a second  roimd  of  visits,  bidding  her 
New  England  friends  a final  farewell,  and  returned  to  her  adopted 
people,  with  the  language  of  Ruth  to  Naomi  in  her  heart,  if  not  on 
her  lips,  ‘Whither  thou  goest,  I will  go;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I 
will  lodge ; thy  people  shall  be  my  people ; thy  God,  my  God ; where 
thou  diest,  I will  die,  and  there  will  I be  buried.  ’ * * * 

“On  returning  to  Park  Hill,  she  found  her  place  in  the  mission 
filled  by  another ; but  she  was  rather  pleased  to  find  it  so,  for  she 
went  out  a mile  and  a half  distant  and  opened  a new  school  which 
was  soon  filled  with  children  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
taught.  She  walked  back  and  forth,  making  her  home  with  her  old 
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friends  at  the  mission ; and  she  was  cheerful  and  happy  in  her  work, 
intending  to  live,  die  and  be  buried  with  her  Cherokee  friends. 
AVhether  she  still  survives  or  has  fallen  at  her  post,  I know  not ; but 
generations  yet  unborn  shall  rise  up  to  call  her  blessed.” 

After  briefly  reciting  the  persecution  and  imprisonment  of  his 
host  at  Park  Hill,  Mr.  Benson  concluded  his  remarks  concerning  the 
mission  and  mission  workers  there  in  the  following  language : 

“1  had  read  of  missionaries — of  Brainerd,  of  Eliot,  and  others 
• — but  hitherto  I had  seen  none  whom  I regarded  as  worthy  of  the 
appellation.  These  had  passed  through  fiery  ordeals  and  had  stood 
firm.  They  had  suffered  willingly  for  Christ’s  sake,  only  claiming 
rewards  in  Heaven.  They  were  not  missionaries  for  a month  or  a 
year,  but  for  life ; and  no  man  is  really  a missionary  who  does  not 
cheerfully  give  all  to  the  gi’eat  work  of  evangelizing  the  world.  ’ ’ 

On  their  way  home  from  Tahlequah  to  Fort  Coffee,  the  Metho- 
dist missionaries  visited  Dwight  Mission,  which  was  described  in  Mr. 
Benson ’s  book  as  follows  : 

On  their  way  home  from  Tahlequah  to  Fort  Coffee,  Messrs. 
Goode  and  Benson  visited  the  Dwight  Mission,  which  was  described 
in  Mr.  Benson’s  book  as  follows; 

‘ ‘ Having  chosen  to  return  home  by  a different  route,  we  reached 
Dwight  Mission  at  sunset,  traveling  about  thirty  miles.  It  was  a 
Presbyterian  mission  and  the  oldest  one  in  the  tribe,  having  been 
founded  in  the  old  nation  [i.  e.,  among  the  AVestern  Cherokees,  in 
Arkansas]  and  re-established  immediately  after  their  arrival  in  the 
new  territory.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  superintendent ; he  was  a layman 
and  managed  the  farm  and  the  temporal  interests  of  the  station. 
There  was  a female  seminary  in  which  the  pupils  were  taught  and 
boarded,  but  not  clothed.  Mr.  Day  and  his  wife  were  teachers  of  the 
school,  and  Mrs.  Hitchcock  was  matron.  There  were  over  forty  fine 
buxom  lassies  in  attendance,  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age — many 
of  them  very  interesting,  sprightly  and  promising  girls.  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock and  family  had  been  with  the  tribe  for  twenty-four  years,  en- 
gaged in  missionary  work.  They  received  no  salaries  from  the  Mis- 
sionary Board ; the  entire  annual  appropriations  to  Dwight  Mission 
amounted  to  only  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  There  was  an  excel- 
lent farm,  well  cultivated  and  well  stocked,  the  produce  of  which 
nearly  sustained  the  mission.  All  were  taught  to  labor,  and  economy 
and  frugality  were  studied  and  practiced  in  every  department. 
There  was  a plain,  comfortable  church  but  no  efficient  pastor  in  con- 
nection with  it  at  that  time. 
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“Rev.  Mr.  Bnttrick  and  his  aged  companion  were  there  but  not 
as  active  laborers  in  the  mission.  He  was  then  superannuated,  hav- 
ing retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  He  could  preach 
occasionally  but  not  with  regularity,  nor  had  he  the  strength  to  per- 
form pastoral  labor.  Father  Buttrick  had  been  twenty-seven  years 
in  the  Cherokee  tribe,  laboring  to  establish  and  build  up  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer.  His  children  were  grown  up  and  all  settled  in  the 
East.  They  had  earnestly  urged  their  parents  to  return  home  and 
spend  the  evening  of  their  days  with  them.  But,  after  mature  delib- 


Graves  op  Missionaries,  Dwight  Mission  Burial  Ground 


eration,  himself  and  wife  had  resolved  to  end  their  pilgrimage  with 
their  Indian  people.  They  had  come  to  Dwight  for  the  sake  of  the 
society ; and,  having  fitted  up  a comfortable  log  cabin,  they  enjoyed 
a quiet  retreat  from  the  busy  and  exciting  scenes  of  the  world. 
With  a good  library  and  the  desired  papers  and  magazines,  and  with 
the  privileges  of  the  church  and  the  society  of  kind  and  sympathiz- 
ing Christian  friends,  they  were  cheerful  and  happy  and  patiently 
waiting  the  Master’s  summons  to  take  them  home  to  Heaven.  Our 
interview  was  from  necessity  brief,  but  full  of  interest,  to  us  at 
least.  As  we  rose  to  take  our  leave.  Father  Buttrick  interposed  his 
paternal  authority : ‘ Come,  ’ said  he,  ‘ this  will  not  do,  remain  a few 
minutes  longer,  for  we  must  not  separate  without  prayer.  ’ The  lit- 
tle company  joined  in  singing  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion,  after  which 
we  all  kneeled  and  Mr.  Goode  led  in  devotions.  We  can  never  forget 
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that  devout  and  holy  man  of  God,  who,  with  patriarchal  simplicity 
and  fervor,  stood  up  and  invoked  Heaven’s  benediction  upon  us  as 
we  bade  him  a final  adieu.  Since  that  period  the  papers  have  an- 
nounced the  departure  of  that  aged  disciple  of  the  Lord.  He  has 
slept  the  long  and  dreamless  sleep  of  death.  His  remains  repose  in 
the  little  church-yard  at  the  Dwight  Mission,  with  Indian  graves  all 
around.”  ® 

The  Publishing  House  at  Park  Hill  Mission 

Of  all  of  the  mission  stations  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  in  the  Indian  Territory,  those  at  Park 
Hill  and  Dwight  have  always  been  the  most  noted — Park  Hill  be- 
cause it  was  the  center  of  the  publishing  interests  of  all  of  the  mis- 
sions of  this  board  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Dwight  because  it 
was  the  first  mission  to  be  established  after  the  Indians  began  to 
move  to  the  territory.  The  first  printing  establishment  ever  brought 
into  the  Indian  Territory  (and  therefore  the  first  ever  brought  into 
Oklahoma)  was  set  up  at  Park  Hill.  The  printing  and  binding 
establishment  has  already  been  briefly  described  in  Benson’s  ac- 
count of  bis  visit  to  Park  Hill.  Rev.  Charles  C.  Torrey,  who  was 
transferred  thither  from  the  Fairfield  Mission  a few  months  before 
the  death  of  the  founder.  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  and  who 
succeeded  the  latter  as  superintendent,  left  a more  detailed  account 


5 Dwight  Mission  was  located  in  the  valley  of  Sallisaw  Creek, 
about  three  miles  below  the  Village  of  Marble  City,  in  the  north 
central  part  of  Sequoyah  County.  In  common  with  the  other  mis- 
sions of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, it  was  abandoned  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  memory  of  its  work  and  influence  was  never  entirely 
effaced,  however,  and  some  of  the  Indians  asked  that  it  be  re-estab- 
lished, more  than  twenty  years  after  the  end  of  the  war.  This  was 
ultimately  undertaken  by  the  Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Society 
and  there  is  now  a prosperous  industrial  school  for  young  Indians 
of  both  sexes,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Dwight. 

Daniel  Butterick  was  born  at  Windsor,  Massachusetts,  August 
25,  1789;  professed  religion  at  Richmond  in  1803;  studied  at  the 
Academy  at  Cooperstown,  New  York;  ordained  September  30,  1817  ; 
embarked  from  Boston,  November  13,  1817,  arriving  at  Brainerd, 
January  3,  1818 ; labored  at  Brainerd,  Carmel,  Willstown,  High- 
tower and  elsewhere,  removed  to  Fairfield  in  the  Spring  of  1839; 
died  June  8,  1851.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Proctor,  April  29, 
1827. 
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of  the  work  of  the  mission  publishing  house  at  Park  Hill.  Mr.  Tor- 
rey  wrote  as  follows : 

“When  I first  went  to  see  Doctor  Worcester  he  questioned  me 
particularly  as  to  my  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  asked  me  to 
write  for  him  a Latin  and  a Greek  sentence.  It  so  happened  that  I 
had  done  such  work  in  my  studies  and  teaching  and  was  good  at  it. 
When  I showed  him  the  Greek  that  I had  written,  he  was  evidently 
pleased.  I have  always  thought  he  was  thinking  of  who  should  suc- 
ceed him  in  his  work  at  the  Printing  House.  None  of  the  other 
missionaries,  I learned  later,  were  fresh  in  their  Seminary  studies  or 
had  kept  up  their  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Mr.  Worcester  took  me  into 
the  printing  office  and  bindery  and  showed  me  the  publications  of 
the  Mission.  They  were  nearly  all — all  the  Bible  texts  were — 24to 
and  in  a form  that  could  not  be  permanent.  I asked  him  why  he 
did  not  have  the  Testament  printed  by  the  [American]  Bible  So- 
ciety, at  New  York.  He  replied,  ‘They  have  no  type.’  ‘They  will 
east  a font  of  type  for  you  if  you  will  ask  them,’  I said.  He  was 
incredulous,  but  wrote  to  inquire  of  the  secretaries;  they  complied, 
and  the  New  Testament  was  published  in  Cherokee,  and  in  that  way 
[the  result  of]  forty  years  of  hard,  costly  toil  was  rescued.  But  for 
the  Bible  Society  the  result  of  this  labor  would  have  been  wholly 
lost. 

“In  1859,  Doctor  Worcester’s  health  began  to  fail  and  he  sent 
for  me  to  come  and  help  him  and  to  preach  in  his  church  at  Park 
Hill.  I left  my  family  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a son  of  an 


Charles  Cutler  Torrey  was  bom  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Jan- 
uary 4,  1827.  Most  of  his  early  life  was  spent  in  Vermont  and  he 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1849.  He  also  took 
a course  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in  1854.  In 
1855  he  was  ordained  as  a missionary  under  the  American  Board 
shortly  after  his  marriage  to  Miss  Adelaide  L.  Damon,  and  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  to  one  of  the  mission  stations  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation  (Wheelock).  Their  goods  were  shipped  by  steamboat,  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  up  the  Red  River,  while  they,  trav- 
eling a more  direct  route,  paused  for  a season  at  Fairfield,  and 
finally  decided  to  remain  in  the  Cherokee  country.  Most  of  their 
effects,  including  a portion  of  Mr.  Torrey ’s  valuable  library,  were 
lost  when  the  steamboat  was  “snagged”  on  the  way  up  Red  River. 
After  his  return  to  New  England  in  1861,  he  filled  various  pastor- 
ates in  A^ermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  remaining  in 
the  active  ministry  until  his  eightieth  year.  He  remained  a scholar 
until  the  end,  daily  reading  the  New  Testament  in  the  Greek  until 
within  a few  weeks  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts, August  14,  1914. 
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old  missionary,  living  near  Fairfield  Station.  * * * Doctor 

Worcester  (who  had  had  the  degree  of  D.  D.  conferred  upon  him  a 
short  time  before  this)  talked  freely  with  me  and  told  me  all  of  his 
plans.  These  included  the  revision  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, now  nearing,  under  his  hands,  a completion.  I sent  to  New 
York  the  printed  copy  of  the  translation  as  it  went  on.  It  was  set 
up  and  printed  in  our  office  for  the  convenience  of  the  New  York 
printers,  who  could  not  read  Cherokee  manuscript.  I also  superin- 
tended, with  Doctor  Worcester’s  help,  the  preparation  of  the  Chero- 
kee Almanac  and  a Cherokee  primer.  The  calculations  for  the 
Almanac  were  all  furnished  by  Mr.  Greenleaf,  of  Bradford,  from 
year  to  year.  This  almanac  contained,  besides  the  usual  matter,  the 
names  of  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  Cherokee  government — 
jiidges,  sheriffs,  members  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
and  was  filled  in  as  completely  as  possible  with  original  matter,  re- 
lating to  temperance  and  religion.  ’ ’ 

It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  that  l\Ir.  Torrey’s  suggestion  concern- 
ing the  printing  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  American  Bible 
Society  was  adopted,  for  the  death  of  Doctor  Worcester,  followed 
shortly  afterward  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  in  which  every 
vestige  of  the  mission  establishment  at  Park  Hill  was  wiped  out, 
would  have  literally  destroyed  the  results  and  bene'fits  of  the  pain- 
staking labors  of  the  latter  as  a translator.  Mr.  Torrey’s  service  in 
helping  to  complete  the  translation  and  in  seeing  it  placed  in  type 
and  printed  was  also  invaluable.  Although  the  period  of  his  activ- 
ity in  the  mission  field  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  brief  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  some  others,  his  work  was  of  an  enduring  char- 
acter. Some  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  publishing  house  at 
Park  Hill  Mission  may  be  formed  from  the  statement  that 
14,084,100  printed  pages  were  issued  from  its  presses  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Cherokees  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  was  a large  amount 
of  printing  and  publishing  done  for  the  missions  among  the  other 
tribes,  including  over  11,000,000  pages  for  the  Choctaws. 

]\IissiONS  OP  THE  American  Board  Among  Other  Tribes 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
had  established  missions  among  the  Choctaws  in  1818,  among  the 
Chickasaws  in  1827  and  among  the  Creeks  in  1832.  When  the 
Chickasaws  came  West  in  1837,  they  settled  among  the  Choctaws, 
so  they  were  included  thereafter  among  the  Choctaw  missions  of 
the  American  Board,  and  not  as  a separate  tribe.  As  among  the 
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missions  to  the  Cherokees,  there  were  scholarly  translators  among 
the  missionaries,  who  made  a careful  and  thorough  study  of  the 
Choctaw  language.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  Rev.  Cyrus 
Byington,"  who  entered  the  mission  field  among  the  Choctaws  in 
1819,  and,  from  his  arrival  among  them,  he  devoted  himself  assidu- 
ously to  the  study  of  their  language.  He  prepared  a grammar  of 
the  Choctaw  language,  the  first  draft  of  which  was  completed  in 
1834.  He  also  prepared  a Choctaw-English  dictionary,  upon  the 
seventh  revision  of  which  he  was  at  work  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
nearly  fifty  years  after  he  first  entered  the  mission  field.  This 
monumental  work  has  recently  been  published  as  a public  document 
by  the  Government.® 

The  American  Board  (Congregational)  had  more  mission 
stations  and  a larger  force  of  workers  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  than 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Some  of  these  stations  and  the  well  known 
workers  who  had  charge  of  them  were:  Pine  Ridge  (Chuahla 

Female)  Seminary,  Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury, superintendent;  Stock- 

Cyrus  Byington  was  born  at  Stoekbridge,  Massachusetts, 
March  11,  1793.  His  early  educational  advantages  were  limited, 
but  in  his  youth  he  was  tak^n  into  the  home  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wood- 
bridge,  in  his  native  town,  under  whose  tuition  he  studied  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  with  whom  he  afterward  read  law.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1814  and  began  to  practice  with  bright  prospects.  Be- 
coming impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to  prepare 
himself  for  missionary  service,  he  entered  the-  theological  seminary 
at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1819.  A 
year  later  he  was  sent  to  the  Choctaw  country,  in  Mississippi,  jour- 
neying from  Massachusetts  to  Pittsburgh  by  land  and  thence  by 
flatboat  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  to  the  point  nearest 
their  destination.  When  he  came  West  with  the  Choctaws  at  the 
time  of  their  migration,  he  opened  up  a mission  near  Eagletown, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  which  be  named 
in  honor  of  his  native  town — Stoekbridge.  His  health  failing,  he 
went  to  New  York  in  1851,  but  later  returned  apd  resumed  his  work 
in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  having  put 
an  end  to  practically  all  missionary  wmrk  for  the  time  being,  he 
again  returned  to  the  East.  He  died  at  Belpre,  Ohio,  December  31, 
1868. 

® Bulletin  46  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  entitled 
“A  Dictionary  of  the  Choctaw  Language.” 

^ Cyrus  Kingsbury  was  born  at  Alstead,  New  Hampshire,  No- 
vember 22,  1786.  He  graduated  from  Brown  College  in  1812  and 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1815.  He  entered  the  mis- 
sion field  at  Brainerd,  among  the  (Iherokees,  in  1817.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  opened  the  work  of  the  American  Board  among  the 
Choctaws,  establishing  the  Mayhew  iMission.  In  1836  he  came  to  the 
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bridge,  Rev.  Cyrus  Byington ; Bennington,  Rev.  C.  C.  Copeland ; 
Living  Land  and  Mayhew,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hotchkin.^^  Other  mis- 
sions and  schools  under  the  patronage  and  direction  of  the  American 
Board  and  the  Presbyterian  Board  (all  of  which  ultimately  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterians)  were : Good  Land,  Spencer 
Academy,!*’  Eagletown  (lyanubbi  Female  Seminary),  Good  Water 
Female  Academy,  Wheelock  Female  Seminary  and  Wapanucka 
Institute,  all  except  the  last  one  mentioned  being  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  and  it  was  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  Armstrong  Academy 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Mission  Board  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  American  Board  had  opened  mission  work  among  the  Creek 
Indians  before  they  came  West  but,  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  the  Creek  council  forbade  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  Creek  Nation.! ! The  field  was  thus  left  for  the  Baptist 
and  iMethodist  missions  to  occupy,  then  the  prohibitory  ruling  of 
the  Creek  Council  was  modified.  The  American  Board  never  at- 
tempted to  establish  any  missions  among  the  Seminoles.  Its  work 


Indian  Territory  with  the  migrating  Choctaws  and  established  the 
mission  at  Pine  Ridge.  He  occupied  a large  place  in  the  religious 
and  educational  uplift  of  the  Choctaw  people,  among  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  live  and  labor  even  after  the  sustaining  missionary  society 
had  withdrawn  its  support  and  patronage  because  of  the  existence 
of  slavery  among  the  Choctaws.  He  died  June  27,  1870. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Hotchkin  was  born  at  Richmond,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1803.  He  had  a good  common  school  education  but  never 
had  the  benefit  of  college  or  seminary  training.  He  entered  the 
missionary  service  as  a teacher,  at  Goshen,  in  the  old  Choctaw 
country,  in  1828,  where  he  remained  until  the  removal  of  the  Choc- 
taws to  the  West,  in  1832,  during  which  year  he  was  licensed  to 
preach.  He  was  stationed  at  Clear  Creek  for  a time  after  reaching 
the  new  Choctaw  country  but  removed  to  Good  AVater  in  1837.  In 
1841,  he  was  ordained  as  a minister.  He  continued  to  labor  in  the 
Choctaw  Nation  until  the  discontinuance  of  the  missions  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  that 
section,  in  1859,  and,  subsequently,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Missions.  His  death  occurred  at  Lennox,  Massa- 
cliusetts,  October  28,  1867.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married 
in  1831,  died  less  than  a month  later. 

!*’  Among  the  teachers  employed  at  Spencer  Academy  in  1858-9 
was  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  afterward  became  famous  as  a Presbyte- 
rian missionary  leader,  pioneer,  educational  director  and  publicist 
in  Alaska. 

!!  Statement  of  Samuel  Checote,  History  of  the  Indian  Mission 
Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  p.  200. 
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in  the  Indian  Territory  (after  the  departure  of  the  Osages)  was 
therefore  confined  to  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  Nations,  though  it 
reached  many  of  the  Chickasaw  people  in  the  last  mentioned  nation. 
In  all,  from  first  to  last,  the  American  Board  sent  over  300  mis- 
sionaries, lay  and  clerical,  to  labor  among  the  Indians  of  the  tribes 
which  came  to  Oklahoma  from  the  East.  Although  some  of  the 
earlier  missionaries  were  employed  only  while  the  Indians  were 
still  living  in  their  old  home-lands,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  by  far 
the  most  of  them  saw  service  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

While  the  missions  of  the  American  Board  were  perhaps  less 
mobile  than  those  of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  bodies,  and  therefore 
not  so  well  adapted  to  wilderness  conditions,  yet  the  excellence  of 
their  schools  and  the  relatively  larger  amount  of  work  clone,  in  the 
way  of  translating  and  publishing  books,  tracts  and  papers  in  the 
several  tribal  languages,  gave  it  an  influence  and  beneficent  value 
that  extended  far  beyond  denominational  lines.  Although  founded 
and  largely  supported  and  carried  on  by  Congregationalists,  the 
Presbyterians  eventually  fell  heir  to  the  denominational  results  of 
their  work.  There  may  have  been  a few  of  the  workers  that  were 
found  wanting  in  stamina  or  other  essential  qualities,  yet,  in  the 
main,  it  may  be  said  that  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board 
in  the  Indian  Territory  were  a heroic  band  of  men  and  women, 
devoted  to  their  calling,  patient  and  self-sacrificing  and,  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  under  which  they  had  to  labor,  they  were 
remarkably  efficient. 

Baptist  Missions  and  Missionaries 

Among  the  prominent  mixed-blood  Cherokees  who  came  West 
with  the  migration  of  the  main  body  of  their  tribe  in  1838-39,  was 
Rev.  Jesse  Bushyhead,  a Baptist  minister,  who,  as  previously 
stated,  was  the  leader  of  one  division  of  immigrants,  numbering 
about  1,000  persons.  In  collaboration  with  Rev.  Evan  Jones,  he 
had  been  engaged  in  making  a translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  Cherokee  language  before  leaving  the  old  home  in  the  East. 
With  other  adherents  of  the  Baptist  faith,  he  formed  a settlement 
which  was  named  Baptist,  and  which  was  located  near  the  present 
Town  of  Westville,  in  Adair  County.  There  he  opened  up  a farm, 
planted  an  orchard  and  built  a house.  When  Rev.  Evan  Jones 
arrived  from  the  old  Cherokee  country  several  years  later,  Jesse 
Bushyhead  presented  his  home  to  the  former  and  proceeded  to 
build  a new  one  for  himself.  The  place  he  had  first  opened  up  and 
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improved  thus  became  the  center  of  Baptist  missionary  activities 
in  tlie  Cherokee  Nation  for  many  years  following.  Jesse  Bushy- 
head  was  a justice  of  the  Cherokee  Supreme  Court  and  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Cherokee  Teuiperajice  Society.  He'  wasi  dis- 
tinguished for  his  earnestness  and  activity  as  well  as  for  his  good- 
ness. He  died  July  14,  1844.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  born 
about  t-he  year  1800. 

The  mission  at  Baptist,  of  which  Evan  Jones  was  the  real 
founder  and  the  administrative  head,  engaged  in  educational  and 
industrial  activities  as  well  as  pushing  its  evangelistic  proiDaganda. 
The  Cherokee  Female  Seminary,  a well  equipped  school,  which 
was  established  and  operated  in  conjunction  with  this  mission,  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  1842  and  was  conducted  regu- 
larly thereafter  for  nearly  twenty  years.  In  1843  Mr.  Jones  in- 
duced the  Mission  Board  at  Boston  to  furnish  his  mission  station 
with  a press  and  type.  H.  Upham,  a printer,  came  with  it  and  was 
thereafter  the  manager  of  the  publishing  interests  of  the  mission. 
In  August,  1844,  there  was  published  the  first  number  of  the  Chero- 
kee Messenger,  a sixteen-page  octavo  publication.  This  was  the 
month  before  the  appearance  of  the  initial  number  of  the  Cherokee 
Advocate,  so  the  Cherokee  Messenger  was  really  the  first  paper  ever 
printed  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Most  of  its  contents  were  printed 
in  the  Cherokee  language  and  text,  with  occasional  articles  or  items 
in  English,  and  consisted  principally  of  translations  from  the  Bible, 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress”  and  “Parley’s  Universal  History,”  together 
with  a selection  of  local  news  items.  The  mission  press  also  printed 
parts  of  the  Bible,  hymn  books,  tracts,  etc.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  of  the  mission  under  the  direction  of  Evan  Jones 
was  among  the  Cherokee  people  of  pure  Indian  blood,  who  could 
be  reached  only  through  the  medium  of  their  own  language.  There 
were  several  very  effective  preachers  among  the  Cherokee  Bap- 
tists, Rev.  Jesse  Bushyhead,  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
Rev.  Lewis  Downing  (who  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Third 
Indian  Home  Guard  Regiment  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil 
war  and,  still  later,  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation)  being 
among  the  most  noted. 

In  1842  there  was  organized  the  American  Indian  Mission  Asso- 
ciation, a missionary  society  of  people  of  the  Baptist  faith  which 
was  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  evangelization  of  the  people  of  the 
American  Indian  race.  Rev.  Isaac  IMcCoy  was  the  corresponding 
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secretary  and  active  executive  agent  of  this  society/^  the  heacinar- 
ters  of  which  were  established  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

A Creek  Indian  named  Joseph  Island,  from  studying  the  Bible, 
began  to  preach  in  1842,  without  baptism  and  without  ordination. 


Isaac  McCoy  was  born  near  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  June 
13,  1784.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  Kentucky.  In  1817  he 
became  a missionary  among  the  Miami  Indians  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Wabash.  Subsequently  he  labored  among  the  Pottawatomies  and 
the  Ottawas.  He  became  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  could 
achieve  more  in  the  way  of  elevating  the  Indians  if  they  could  be 
removed  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  certain  vicious  ele- 
ments that  were  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  frontier  white  settle- 
ments. He  accordingly  visited  Washington  and  laid  his  plans  for 
the  removal  of  the  tribes  of  the  (then)  western  states  to  the  wilder- 
ness beyond  the  Mississippi,  before  John  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of 
war,  who  approved  the  same.  After  continuing  his  agitation  for 
several  years  he  was  named  as  a member  of  the  commission  to 
arrange  for  the  removal  of  the  Pottawatomies  and  Ottawas,  in 
1828.  From  that  time  until  his  death  he  was  almost  constantly 
engaged  in  aiding  other  tribes  to  select  new  reservations  in  the 
West,  and  to  move  to  the  same.  He  took  the  contract  to  survey  the 
Cherokee  Outlet,  in  1837,  the  actual  work  being  done  oy  his  son, 
John  C.  McCoy.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he  placed  the  western 
limit  of  possible  successful  agriculture  in  the  Indian  Territory  at 
an  undefined  line  drawn  from  north  to  south,  beginning  at  a point 
in  the  Western  part  of  the  present  Kay  County.  He  first  visited 
the  present  State  of  Oklahoma  in  1828,  with  a delegation  of  Choc- 
taws, Chickasaws  and  Creeks,  coming  southward  from  Kansas.  In 
1831  he  returned,  bringing  his  family  with  him  and  making  his 
home  tor  a time  at  Union  Mission,  where  he  was  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  Presbyterian  missionaries.  One  of  his  children 
died  and  was  buried  there.  He  visited  Washington  nearly  every 
winter  on  business  connected  with  the  various  Indian  tribes.  The 
journey  one  way  sometimes  consumed  as  much  as  five  weeks  when 
steamboat  traffic  was  stopped  by  ice  and  the  only  means  of  travel 
was  by  stage  or  on  horseback.  He  visited  the  Cherokee  and  Creek 
nations  again  in  the  autumn  of  1832.  He  was  the  author  of  “A 
History  of  Baptist  Indian  Missions,”  and  of  a number  of  pam- 
phlets, including  the  several  numbers  of  his  “Annual  Register  of 
Indian  Affairs  Within  the  Indian  Territory,”  of  which  four  issues 
were  published,  1835  to  1838  inclusive.  He  probably  did  more 
traveling  than  any  other  man  ever  engaged  in  Indian  mission  work, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Father  DeSmet,  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  It  does  no  injustice  to  any  other  missionary  among  the 
Indians  to  state  that  the  influence  and  beneficent  results  of  the 
labors  of  Isaac  McCoy  have  not  been  exceeded  by  those  of  any 
other  worker  in  the  same  field,  either  during  his  own  time  or  since. 
He  died  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  June  21,  1846. 
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There  was  still  much  open  and  aggressive  hostility  toward  the 
preaching  of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Creek  people  at  that 
time.  liev.  Sidney  Dyer,  who  was  sent  out  as  a missionary  to  the 
Creeks  by  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Association,  came  into 
the  vicinity  where  Joseph  Island  was  preaching.  The  latter  wel- 
comed him,  gave  his  own  home  for  a church,  moving  into  a small 
cabin  until  he  could  build  a new  one,  and  affiliated  with  the  Bap- 
tist denomination  in  which  he  became  a zealous  and  devoted  worker. 
There  was  much  persecution.  Many  of  Island’s  converts  were 
whipped  and  he  was  often  threatened.  He  attended  the  session  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Association  which  was  held  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1847,  w’here  his  personality  and  his  mas- 
terly appeals  for  the  uplift  of  the  people  of  his  race  made  a most 
profound  impression.  He  died  soon  afterward. 

Rev.  Evan  Jones  visited  the  Creek  Nation  in  1842,  and  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Kellam  did  likewise  during  the  following  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  work  and  its  prospects.  About  that  time 
the  nonprogressive  element  which  was  in  control  in  the  Creek 
scribing  severe  punishment  for  any  Indian  or  negro  in  the  nation 
Council,  passed  a law  forbidding  white  men  to  preach  and  pre- 
who  should  be  caught  either  preaching  or  praying.  Then  Rev. 
Eben  Tucker  was  appointed  a missionary  to  the  Creek  Indians.  He 
counselled  the  faithful  Creek  Baptists  to  assemble  for  worship  at 
convenient  points  just  across  the  line  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
Taking  the  hint,  some  who  lived  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Creek 
Nation  likewise  went  across  into  the  Choctaw  country  to  attend 
religious  services.  ALso,  among  the  Semin oles  (who  were  then  in- 
cluded as  a part  of  the  Creek  Nation)  there  were  many  who  declined 
to  recognize  the  binding  force  of  such  a tribal  law,  so  the  persecuted 
Creek  Christians  were  not  without  friends  among  the  other  tribes. 

The  usual  punishment  for  the  violation  of  this  law  was  the 
application  of  fifty  lashes  on  the  bare  back.  “The  progress  of 
religion  in  the  Nation,”  wrote  Mr.  Tucker,  “is  cheering.  Five  in- 
dividuals have  been  scourged  and  remain  faithful.”  Indeed, 
though  many  (not  only  Baptists,  but  Presbyterians  and  Methodists 
as  well)  were  whipped,  there  was  no  report  that  any  ever  recanted 
or  denied  their  faith. The  powerful  and  influential  McIntosh 

Only  a few  years  ago  there  still  lived  at  her  home  near  Eufaula, 
an  old  Creek  Indian  woman,  who  was  affectionately  known  as 
Aunt  Sallie  Logan,  and  who  was  said  to  have  been  the  last  Indian  in 
the  Creek  Nation  who  was  whipped  for  praying.  As  the  lash  was 
laid  on  with  unmerciful  severity,  she  fainted  under  the  cruel  tor- 
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family  was  strong  in  its  opposition  to  the  work  of  the  missionaries 
bnt,  eventually,  the  whole  elan  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  and 
three  of  the  grandsons  of  Gen.  William  McIntosh  became  Baptist 
preachers. 

Other  Baptist  missionaries  were  sent  into  the  Creek  country 
from  time  to  time,  though  some  did  not  tarry  long.  Of  those  who 
came  and  remained  to  find  their  life  work  in  that  field,  two  were 
most  notable.  One  of  these  was  Rev.  H.  F.  Buckner,^^  who  came 
to  the  Creek  Nation  in  1847,  and  the  other  was  Rev.  Joseph  S. 
Murrow,^®  who  came  to  the  same  people  eight  years  later.  Mr. 

ture  thus  inflicted.  Wounded  and  bleeding  she  crept  to  a spring 
of  water  near  by,  where  she  bathed  her  lacerated  back  and,  thus 
refreshed  and  comforted,  she  walked  ten  miles  to  attend  Divine 
services  a few  hours  later.  She  carried  the  scars  of  the  whiplash 
on  her  back  the  rest  of  her  life. 

H.  F.  Buckner  was  born  in  Pulaski  County,  Kentucky,  in 
1820.  His  education  was  such  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  day.  He  was  married  in  1822  to  Lucy  Ann  Dogan. 
He  began  preaching  in  Kentucky  and  served  as  a missionary  in  the 
mountainous  region  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  state  from  1846 
to  1849.  In  the  last  mentioned  year  he  accepted  an  appointment 
as  missionary  to  the  Creek  Indians.  He  first  came  to  the  Ebenezer 
Mission,  near  the  old  Creek  Agency.  At  first  the  Indians  overtaxed 
his  hospitality  and  it  looked  for  a time  as  if  his  scant  allowance 
by  the  sustaining  mission  board  would  not  be  eciual  to  the  strain 
thus  put  upon  it.  His  first  appointment  was  for  the  term  of  two 
years  but  long  before  it  had  expired  he  knew  that  he  had  found 
his  life  work.  His  striking  individuality  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  of  one  coming  from  a family  which  has  produced 
gallant  soldiers  as  well  as  militant  preachers.  When  his  work  was 
broken  up  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  went  to  Texas 
where  he  engaged  in  pastoral  work  until  its  end.  He  then  returned 
to  his  desolated  field  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  sought  to  help 
the  Creek  people  in  their  efforts  to  again  get  settled  and  resume 
their  peaceful  avocations.  He  remained  in  the  work  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1880. 

Joseph  Samuel  Murrow  was  born  at  Louisville,  Richmond 
County,  Georgia,  June  7,  1835,  the  son  of  a Baptist  minister. 
He  was  educated  at  Mercer  University.  In  September,  1857,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  was  appointed  by  the  Domestic 
Indian  Mission  Board  as  a missionary  to  the  Creek  Indians.  The 
next  month  he  was  married  and  set  forth  for  the  Indian  Territory, 
arriving  November  11.  He  was  associated  with  Doctor  Buckner  of 
the  Creek  Mission  during  his  first  two  years  in  the  Territory,  after 
which  he  went  to  open  up  a work  among  the  Seminoles.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  the  Seminole  tribe  was  divided,  part 
adhering  to  the  L^nion  and  the  rest  taking  sides  with  the  seceding 
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Buckner  was  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mission- 
aries of  any  denomination  who  came  into  the  Indian  Territory 
during  the  period  of  its  greatest  missionary  activity.  He  was  a 
powerful  and  persuasive  preacher  of  very  marked  personality.  He 
came  into  the  Creek  Nation  while  yet  there  was  much  hostility 
to  preaching  and  preachers.  The  Creek  Council  did  not  consent  to 
Ids  presence,  though  it  suffered  him  to  remain.  Slowly  and  pa- 
tiently at  first,  and  then  in  his  own  more  natural  and  impulsive 
waj%  he  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  Creek  people  until 
his  influence  among  them  became  powerful  and  widely  felt. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Murrow  came  to  the  Indian  Territory  in  1857.  Pass- 
ing through  the  Choctaw  country,  he  entered  the  Creek  Nation, 
where  he  became  associated  with  Rev.  H.  F.  Buckner.  With  the 
aid  of  a negro  interpreter,  he  began  preaching  to  the  Indians 
almost  at  once.  Within  a year  after  his  arrival  in  the  mission  field. 
Ids  young  wife  and  child  were  taken  from  him  by  death  and  his 


states.  Those  siding  with  the  South  asked  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment to  appoint  Mr.  Murrow  as  their  tribal  agent,  which  request 
was  granted.  Eventually  all  of  these  people  had  to  leave  their 
homes  and  take  refuge  near  the  Red  River,  in  the  Southern  part 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  Thither  their  young  agent  followed  them 
and,  incidentally,  refugees  from  other  tribes — Osage,  Caddo, 
Comanche  and  Wichita — were  attached  to  his  agency.  Although 
he  handled  much  money  and  large  amounts  of  supplies,  he 
accounted  satisfactorily  for  the  expenditure  or  distribution  of 
every  item  and,  when  the  war  ended,  was  ready  to  turn  the  affairs 
of  his  agency  over  to  the  Federal  authorities,  which  was  something 
none  of  the  other  Confederate  tribal  agents  made  even  a pretense 
of  doing.  After  the  war  he  settled  at  Atoka  where  he  has  ever 
since  made  his  home.  He  organized  the  Choetaw-Chiekasaw  Bap- 
tist Association  in  1872,  and  it  is  the  oldest  association  of  its  kind 
in  the  state  in  the  matter  of  continuous  organization.  In  1881 
lie  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the  Mission  Board  of  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Association  and  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the 
Indian  Missions  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  the  Baptist  Home 
^Mission  Society  of  New  York.  In  1884  he  established  the  Indian 
^Missionary,  a monthly  denominational  periodical,  which  he  edited 
and  published  at  Atoka  for  a number  of  years.  He  also  founded 
and  for  some  years  actively  superintended  the  Murrow  Baptist 
Indian  Orphan  Asylum.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  “father  of 
Free  Masonry  in  Oklahoma,”  being  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
work  of  that  fraternity  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  having  filled 
many  of  its  most  important  offices.  Several  years  ago  he  was 
advanced  to  the  thirty-third  degree.  He  is  passing  the  evening 
of  his  life  in  Atoka,  where,  amid  the  scenes  and  associations  of  his 
active  career,  he  holds  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  friends  who.se 
name  is  legion. 
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own  health  was  seriously  impaired.  But  soon  he  had  a field  of 
his  owu,  among  the  Seminole  Indians,  with  whom  he  was  living 
and  working  when  the  great  war  broke  out  in  1861.  The  greater 
part  of  his  ministry  among  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  has  been  per- 
formed since  then,  but  he  still  survives,  in  1916,  the  last  surviving 
veteran  of  the  noble  baud  of  men  and  women  who  labored  among 
the  Indians  of  the  old  Indian  Territory  in  its  halcyon  days,  to 
link  the  present  with  the  long  gone  and  almost  forgotten  past,  to 
whose  knightly  manhood  and  moral  worth  a later  generation  yields 
a due  measure  of  sincere  respect  and  veneration. 

In  1844  Armstrong  Academy  was  established  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  It  was  a tribal  school  but  was 
conducted  under  contract  with  the  choctaw  authorities  by  mission- 
aries of  the  Baptist  Church.  Its  first  superintendent  was  Ramsey 
D.  Potts,  who  had  formerly  been  conducting  the  Baptist  mission 
school  at  Providence,  near  Fort  Towson.  Associated  with  him  were 
Revs.  P.  P.  Brown  and  H.  W.  Jones,  who  were  under  appointment 
from  the  American  Indian  Mission  Association.  Professor  Potts, 
who  was  ordained  as  a minister  several  years  after  coming  to  the 
territory,  remained  at  the  head  of  Armstrong  Academy  for  ten 
years.  In  1854  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  G.  Moffatt,  who  was 
under  appointment  of  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Board.  Four  years 
later,  Armstrong  Academy  was  transferred  to  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  under  the  auspices  of  which  it  was  conducted 
until  it  was  abandoned  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  1861. 

The  Muskogee  Baptist  Association  was  organized  in  1851.  (The 
organization  of  this  association  lapsed  between  the  years  1860  and 
1874,  however,  so  it  has  not  been  in  continuous  existence  all  these 
years.)  In  1860  a Baptist  association,  known  as  the  Ramsey  Asso- 
ciation (in  honor  of  Ramsey  D.  Potts,  the  pioneer  mission  teacher 
and  preacher) , was  organized.  It  was  composed  of  the  churches  in 
the  Choctaw  Nation  and  its  organization  ceased  to  exist  during  the 
Civil  war.  Rev.  Willis  Burns  was  sent  by  the  Home  Mission  Board 
as  a missionary  to  the  Choctaws  in  1859.  He  opened  his  work  at 
Skullaville.  About  the  same  time  Rev.  R.  J.  Hogue  was  also  sent 
out  by  the  Home  Mission  Board  as  a missionary  to  the  Chickasaw 
Indians.  He  organized  a congregation  at  Panola,  where  a church 
was  built. 

The  Cherokee  Seminaries 

In  1849  the  Cherokee  Nation  began  the  construction  of  the 
buildings  for  two  institutions  of  learning  of  higher  grade  than  any 
of  the  schools  yet  established  in  the  Indian  Territory.  These  two 
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scliools,  which  were  respectively  designated  as  the  National  Male 
Seminary  and  the  National  Female  Seminary,  were  located  between 
Taldeqnah  and  Park  Ililld”  Excepting  a limited  number  of  dis- 
trict or  neighborhood  schools,  these  seminaries  were  the  first  secular 
schools  in  Oklahoma,  all  of  the  rest  being  under  the  patronage  or 
direction  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  mission  boardsd'^ 

The  two  Cherokee  seminaries  were  opened  for  the  reception  of 
students  in  1851  and  the  first  classes  were  graduated  in  1855.  Two 
years  later  their  doors  were  closed,  because  of  the  lack  of  funds 
for  their  maintenance  and  operation,  and  they  were  not  re-opened 
until  more  than  fifteen  years  later.  Although  they  were  operated 
for  such  a comparatively  short  time,  they  exerted  great  influence 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  establishment  of  the  Cherokee  l\lale  and  Female  seminaries 
is  said  to  have  been  a pet  scheme  of  Chief  John  Ross.  After  they 
were  closed  for  lack  of  means  for  their  support,  the  empty  buildings 
were  derisively  referred  to  as  “Ross’s  Folly.”  Yet  the  Cherokees 
builded  better  than  they  knew  when  they  erected  the  two  national 
seminaries.  The  atmosphere  of  dependence  which  clung  so  tenaci- 
ously to  the  mission  school,  even  though  built  and  largely  supported 
at  tribal  expense,  did  not  hover  over  these  two  higher  schools,  which 
were  built  and  wholly  directed  and  managed  by  the  tribal  authori- 
ties. The  more  perfect  development  of  an  independent,  self-re- 
liant manhood  and  womanlmod,  which  added  much  to  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  the  Cherokee  people,  was  the  unquestioned  result 

The  Male  Seminary  was  located  about  a mile  south  and  west 
of  Tahlequah.  The  Female  Seminary  was  located  just  northeast 
of  the  present  town  of  Park  Hill,  and  about  a mile  north  of  the 
old  Park  Hill  IMission.  The  two  institutions  were  about  three  and 
one-half  or  four  miles  distant  from  each  other.  The  two  buildings 
were  originally  nearly  diiplicates  in  plan  and  construction  and 
were  built  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings.  The  Female  Seminary 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1887.  When  it  was  rebuilt  (1889-91)  it 
was  upon  a new  site,  just  north  of  Tahlequah ; the  new  building  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Northeastern  State  Normal  School.  Both  of 
the  seminaries  were  in  regular  operation  from  1875  to  1907.  The 
Male  Seminary  building  was  used  as  a hospital  during  the  Civil 
war  and  as  the  home  of  the  Cherokee  Orphan  Asylum  in  1873-4-5. 
After  statehood  it  was  reorganized  as  a co-educational  institution. 
It  was  destroyed  by  fire,  March  20,  1910. 

The  tribal  seminaries  and  academies  in  the  other  tribes, 
although  built  and  largely  operated  at  the  expense  of  the  tribe  or 
nation,  were  invariably  under  the  administrative  control  of  some 
of  the  denominational  mission  boards. 
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of  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  two  seminaries.  Closed, 
first  because  of  lack  of  proper  support,  and  remaining  unopened 
because  of  the  Civil  war  and  the  poverty  which  followed  in  its  wake 
for  many  years,  the  two  seminaries  left  their  impress  upon  the 


Cherokee  Male  Seminary  at  Tahlequah,  Built  in  1850 


sentiments  and  institutions  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  because  of  the 
personalities  of  their  graduates,  both  of  the  earlier  and  more  recent 
periods. 

The  First  Newspapers 

The  first  newspaper  printed  and  published  in  Oklahoma  was  the 
Cherokee  Advocate,  which  was  established  and  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  tribal  government.  Its  publication  office  was 
at  Tahlequah,  the  first  number  appearing  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1844.  William  P.  Ross,  a nephew  of  Chief  John  Ross  and  a grad- 
uate of  Princeton  University,  was  its  first  editor,  and  James  D. 
Wofford  was  translator.  It  was  issued  weekly  and  consisted  of 
four  pages  of  seven  columns  each.  One  page,  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less,  was  generally  printed  in  the  Cherokee  (Sequoyah) 
text,  the  rest  being  in  English.  David  Carter  and  James  S.  Vann 
were  subsequent  editors.  The  publication  of  the  Cherokee  Advo- 
cate was  discontinued  several  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
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Civil  war  because  of  the  scarcity  of  funds. Like  the  national 
seminaries,  the  Advocate  exerted  a profound  influence  upon  the 
Cherokees  as  a people. 

At  least  two  efforts  were  made  to  establish  a newspaper  in  the 
Choctaw  Nation  during  this  period,  as  the  following  news  items 
bear  witness : 

Chatah  Holisso 

AVe  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  ‘ ‘ Choctaw  Telegraph, ' ’ 
printed  in  Doaksville,  Choctaw  Nation,  edited  by  Daniel  Folsom, 
a native,  and  published  by  D.  G.  Ball.  It  is  neatly  printed  on  a 
super-royal  sheet  and  is  well  edited.  We  extend  to  them  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  May  it  prosper. — Fort  Smith  Herald,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1848. 

New  Paper 

The  first  number  of  the  Choctaw  Intelligencer  came  to  hand  this 
week,  printed  in  English  and  Choctaw,  Doaksville,  Choctaw  Nation, 
D.  D.  Alsobrook,  publisher,  J.  P.  Kingsbury  and  J.  E.  Dwight, 
editors.  It  is  neatly  printed  and  bids  fair  to  excel  its  predecessor, 
the  Choctaw  Telegraph.  Price  $2  in  advance. — Fort  Smith  Herald, 
June  15,  1850. 


The  publication  of  the  Advocate  was  not  resumed  until  in 
1870.  The  columns  of  the  Cherokee  Advocate,  during  this  first 
period  of  its  existence,  would  have  compared  very  favorably  with 
the  best  weekly  papers  of  the  time  in  the  states  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Executive  proclamations,  official  notices,  legislative  council 
proceedings  and  enactments  and  news  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and 
neighboring  Indian  tribes  were  printed  in  both  English  and  Chero- 
kee. In  addition,  there  were  timely  editorials  upon  pertinent  themes, 
a goodly  selection  from  the  news  of  the  day  (both  domestic  and  for- 
eign), with  some  space  devoted  to  agriculture,  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  education,  and  a miscellaneous  assortment  of  short  stories, 
poems  and  other  literary  products  of  the  time. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


POLITICAL  AFFAIRS 
The  Texas  Cession 

By  the  terms  of  the  compromise  under  wliich  the  State  of  jMis- 
souri  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  there  were  to  be  -no  new 
slave  states  west  of  Missouri  and  north  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  that  state.  When  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States,  in 
1845,  her  dominions  west  of  the  100  Meridian  extended  north  to 
the  Arkansas  River  and  therefore  included  parts  of  the  present 
states  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Colorado.  In  compliance  with  the 
provision  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  which  forbade  the  admission 
of  states  with  slave  territory  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
Missouri  (Latitude  36°  30',  north),  the  State  of  Texas  relinquished 
its  claim  to  the  ownership  of  all  lands  north  of  that  line,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1850.  The  region  thus  ceded  by  the  State  of  Texas  thus 
became  a part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States.^ 

No-Mans-Land 

The  establishment  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  (September 
9,  1850),  with  the  one  hundred  and  third  meridian  as  its  boundary, 
and  of  the  territory  of  Kansas  (May  30,  1854),  with  the  thirty- 
seventh  parallel  as  its  southern  boundary,  together  with  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Texas  as  established  by  the  cession  of  1850,  and 
the  western  limit  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet  (i.  e.,  the  one  hundredth 
meridian)  left  a tract  of  land,  thirty-four  miles  wide  and  166  miles 
long,  unassigned  to  any  state  or  territory.  Eventually  it  became 
known  as  No-Mans-Land  and  as  such  it  remained  until  it  was  opened 
to  settlement  in  1889  and,  in  1890,  was  included  in  the  bounds  of 
the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  by  the  terms  of  the  Organic  Act.  Prior 

1 Oddly  enough,  in  1857  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
rendered  a decision  declaring  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act 
was  unconstitutional. 
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to  1821  it  was  claimed  as  a part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Spain.  Then,  until  1836,  it  was  included  in  the  domain  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  From  1836  to  1845  it  belonged  to  the  Republic 
of  Texas.  Brought  into  the  Union  as  a part  of  a state,  it  was  later 
excluded  and  long  remained  as  the  only  tract  of  unorganized  pixblie 
domain  in  the  country.  It  is  now  included  in  the  three  Oklahoma 
counties  of  Beaver,  Texas  and  Cimarron. 

The  Indian  Territory  Reduced  in  Size 

By  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  (May  30,  1854)  the 
Indian  Territory  was  reduced  in  size  by  taking  from  it  all  the  vast 
region  extending  from  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude 
to  the  Niobrara  River.  The  Indian  Territory,  proper,  was  thus 
reduced  to  the  area  which  it  included  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  Organic  Act  under  which  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  was 
formed  in  1890.- 

Although  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were  thus  cut  off  from  the 
Indian  Territory,  together,  they  still  contained  the  reservations 
of  about  twenty  tribes  of  Indians,  most  of  whom  had  been  removed 
from  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  addition  to  these, 
in  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  two  new  territories, 
there  were  a number  of  tribes  of  the  untamed  Indians  of  the  plains, 
whose  people  still  roamed  unhindered  in  the  wilderness  and  who 
had  as  yet  no  reservations  assigned  to  them.  Eventually,  most 
of  these  tribes  were  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory,  though  not 
until  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war. 

Tribal  Changes 

In  theory,  at  least,  the  Cherokee  people  were  united  under  a 
republican  form  of  government,  though  the  internal  dissensions 
seriously  interfered  with  the  perfect  working  of  the  political 

2 The  boundary  line  between  the  Indian  Territory  and  Kansas 
Territory  (which  extended  westward  to  the  Continental  Divide) 
was  surveyed  during  the  summer  of  1857,  by  a party  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut. -Col.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  of  the  Second  United 
States  Dragoons.  Colonel  Johnston  subsequently  became  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  generals  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

The  western  boundary  of  Oklahoma,  from  the  Red  River  north 
as  far  as  the  Canadian,  was  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  Daniel 
C.  Ma.ior,  of  the  U.  S.  Astronomical  Observatory,  in  the  summer  of 
1859. 
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system  which  had  been  devised  for  this  purpose.  In  the  other 
tribes  from  the  South,  however,  there  was  even  less  of  unity  in 
their  respective  tribal  political  organizations.  Thus,  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  though  the  people  acted  together  in  matters  that  affected 
the  interests  of  the  whole  tribe,  such  as  in  making  ti’eaties  and  dis- 
tributing annuity  funds,  they  generally  kept  the  sub-tribal  lines 
intact  and,  in  their  internal  affairs,  were  practically  distinct  tribes 
— the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks — just  as  they  were  before  their 
migration  to  the  West. 

When  the  Choctaw  people  first  came  to  the  West,  they  promptly 
re-established  the  form  of  tribal  government  which  they  had  main- 
tained in  their  old  home  land  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which  there 
were  three  distinct  chiefs  who  collectively  acted  as  the  executive 
head  of  the  tribal  government.  When  the  Chickasaw  people  came 
west,  they  joined  their  kinsmen,  the  Choctaws,  by  purchasing  an  in- 
terest in  the  Choctaw  reservation  and  merging  themselves  into  its 
body  politic  with  the  proviso  that  there  should  be  a Chickasaw 
district,  thus  making  four  districts  in  the  Choetaw-Chickasaw 
Nation.^ 

When  the  Seminole  people  were  transported  to  the  W'’est,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  authorities  to  not  only  settle  them 
among  their  kinsmen,  the  Creeks  (for  the  Serninoles  were  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Creek  or  'Muskogee  Nation),  but  also  to  have  them 
assume  citizenship  in  the  Creek  Nation.  Whether  the  divisions 
among  the  Creek  Nation,  proper,  had  anything  to  do  with  a con- 
trary determination  on  the  part  of  the  Serninoles  is  not  known. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  the  Serninoles  held  themselves  aloof 
from  participation  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
and,  eventually,  asked  to  be  set  off  by  themselves. 

While  the  Chickasaws  were  personally  friendly  to  the  Choctaws 
and  held  a common  and  undivided  interest  in  the  reservation  which 
had  originally  been  granted  to  the  latter,  they  became  politically 
dissatisfied.  To  be  sure,  they  had  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
that  the  Choctaws  did,  but  the  arrangement  became  somewhat 
irksome  to  the  Chickasaws  because,  the  tribal  lines  being  always 
drawn  politically,  they  were  always  out-numbered  and  out-voted. 
The  Choctaws  were  therefore  always  in  full  control  of  the  tribal 
government  and  only  Choctaws  were  elected  to  fill  national  posi- 
tions. The  Chickasaws  finally  insisted  upon  a political  separation 


3 Treaty  of  Doaksville,  January  17,  1837,  Senate  Document 
No.  542,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  1st  Session,  pp.  361-2. 
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from  the  Choctaws.  Accordingly,  on  June  22,  1855,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  commissioners  representing  respectively  the  Chickasaw 
and  Choctaw  tribes  and  the  Federal  Government,  signed  a treaty 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  political  jurisdiction  of  the  Chickasaw 
District  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  in  con- 
sideration of  the  payment  of  $150,000  from  the  trust  fund  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  to  the  Choctaws.  Both  tribes  agreed  to  relin- 
quish all  claims  to  the  country  west  of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian 
and  to  accept  in  compensation  therefor  such  an  amount  as  might 
he  determined  by  the  United  States  Senate.'^ 

Like  the  Chiekasaws,  the  Seminoles  desired  to  be  set  apart  and 
to  be  allowed  to  manage  their  own  tribal  affairs.  They  were  clothed 
with  the  full  rights  of  Creek  citizenship,  but  they  were  not  satisfied, 
for  they  wanted  to  govern  themselves  rather  than  be  governed  by 
the  stronger  tribe  with  whom  they  lived.  At  Washington,  D.  C., 
August  7,  1856,  commissioners  representing  respectively  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Creek  and  Seminole  tribes  of  Indians, 
concluded  a treaty  by  the  terms  of  which  a part  of  the  reservation 
assigned  to  the  Creek  Nation  was  ceded  to  the  Seminoles,  who  were 
to  be  granted  a separate  agency  and  to  be  permitted  to  establish 
an  independent  tribal  government.'’ 

The  Choctaws  and  Chiekasaws  having  separated  as  the  result 
of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  treaity  of  1855,  both  nations 
adopted  new  constitutions  in  1857.  The  constitutions  of  both 
nations,  like  that  of  the  Cherokees,  were  republican  i»  form,  having 
many  features  in  common  but  differing  somewhat  in  detail.  Thus, 
the  chief  executive  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  was  styled  the  “Principal 
chief,”  while  that  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  was  designated  as 
“governor.”  Both  nations  had  a “senate”  and  a “house  of  repre- 
sentatives,” and,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  the  two  were  called  the 
“legislature,”  while  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  the  entire  legislative 
branch  of  the  tribal  government  was  styled  the  “general  council.” 
The  Choctaw  constitution,  commonly  called  ‘ ‘ the  Skullaville 
constitution,”  was  not  regarded  with  favor  by  a large  faction  of 


^ Senate  Document  No.  452,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  1st  Session, 
pp.  531-6. 

^ Ibid.,  pp.  569-76.  The  reservation  set  aside  for  the  Seminole 
Nation  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  a line  which  would  divide  the 
present  Pottawattomie  County  into  two  very  nearly  equal  parts; 
thence  it  extended  in  a northwesterly  direction  to  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle line,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Canadian  River  and  on  the 
north  by  the  North  Canadian  and  the  Cherokee  Outlet. 
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the  people  of  that  tribe  and  was  the  occasion  of  intense  political 
excitement  which  for  a time  threatened  to  lead  to  violence.  Those 
who  opposed  the  new  order  of  things  under  the  Skullaville  consti- 
tution were  mostly  of  the  conservative  and  non-progressive  class. 
They  held  a convention  in  Blue  County,  at  which  sundry  objec- 
tions to  the  constitution  were  enumerated.  The  tribal  officers,  who 
had  been  elected  in  accordance  wdth  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion (and  who  had  been  recognized  as  the  lawful  authorities  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation  by  the  Federal  Government),  promptly  submitted 
amendments  to  the  constitution  to  remedy  all  of  the  alleged  defects. 
Still  discontented,  the  opposition  held  a convention  at  Doaksville 
framed  another  constitution  and  proceeded  to  hold  an  election  for 
a legislature  and  new  chiefs.  Although  the  condition  was  described 
as  having  nearly  reached  “the  brink  of  anarchy,”  the  conciliatory 
attitude  of  the  de  facto  tribal  government  ultimately  led  to  a 
subsidence  of  the  agitation  and  quiet  was  restored  though  not  until 
the  whole  constitution  had  been  resubmitted  to  a vote  of  the  people 
and  a number  of  admendments  adopted  and  the  tribal  capital 
moved  to  Doaksville.*’ 

The  Cherokee  Nation  was  divided  into  nine  districts,  for  the 
purpose  of  civil  administration  and  the  apportionment  of  legis- 
lators, and  respectively  named  as  follows;  Canadian,  Illinois, 
Sequoyah,  Flint,  Delaware,  Going-snake,  Tahlequah,  Saline  and 
Cooweescoowee.  These  districts  resembled  counties  in  size  and 
form  of  organization. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  was  divided  into  three  districts,  called 
respectively,  Apukshunnubbee,  Pushmataha  and  Mosholatubbee. 
The  first  of  these  was  divided  into  seven  counties,  the  second  into 
four  counties  and  the  last  mentioned  district  was  divided  into  five 
counties.  The  names  of  the  sixteen  Choctaw  counties  were  as  fol- 
lows: Towson,  Cedar,  Red  River,  Eagle,  Wade,  Boktucklo,  Nashoba, 
Kiamichi,  Blue,  Atoka,  Jack’s  Fork,  Sugar-Loaf,  Skullaville,  San 
Bois,  Gaines  and  Tobucksy. 

The  Chickasaw  Nation  was  divided  into  four  counties,  namely, 
Panola,  Pickens,  Pontotoc  and  Tishomingo. 

The  Creek  Nation  was  never  divided  into  counties  or  districts 
as  were  the  tribal  domains  of  the  other  civilized  tribes.  Instead  the 


^Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1858, 
letters  of  Elias  Rector,  superintendent,  pp.  130-1,  letter  of  Douglas 
H.  Cooper,  agent,  pp.  156-7,  and  letter  of  Charles  E.  Mix,  commis- 
sioner, pp.  135-6 ; also.  Ibid.,  1859,  letter  of  Elias  Rector,  superin- 
tendent, pp.  160-1,  and  letter  of  Douglas  II.  Cooper,  agent,  p.  188. 
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ancient  town  organization  was  still  maintained.  There  were  forty- 
seven  Creek  towns,  or  communities,  each  of  which  had  its  own  petty 
government.  Each  of  these  towns  was  entitled  to  representation 
in  the  national  council. 

Shortly  after  the  Choctaw  tribal  government  was  reorganized 
under  the  constitution  of  1857,  the  general  council,  or  legislative 
assembly,  adopted  outright  a large  part  of  the  statute  laws  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  as  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Whether 
they  were  found  suited  to  the  administrative  requirements  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation  is  not  recorded,  but  the  compiled  laws  of  the 
Choctaws,  published  in  1868,  do  not  contain  many  if  any  specimens 
of  legislative  statutes  which  originated  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Chickasaw  constitution,  the  tribal 
legislature  met  and  enacted  a number  of  laws.  A young  man,  who 
was  a member  of  the  tribe,  was  sent  into  Texas  with  the  original 
copies  of  the  statutes  (no  duplicates  being  retained)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  them  printed.  The  young  man  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  this  important  mission  disappeared  very  mysteri- 
ously and  the  newly  enacted  laws  with  him.  As  a result  of  this 
condition,  it  became  necessary  to  reconvene  the  tribal  legislature 
in  a special  session  for  the  purpose  of  re-enacting  the  laws  which 
had  been  thus  lost. 

Territorial  Organizations  Proposed 

In  February,  1854,  Senator  Robert  W.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas, 
introduced  a bill  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  create  three  ter- 
ritories to  be  known  respectively  as  Chelokee,  Muscogee  and  Chatah 
and  to  have  their  respective  capitals  at  Tahlequah,  the  Creek 
Agency,  and  Doaksville.  The  Senate  Committee  of  Territories 
made  a favorable  report  on  the  bill  in  July  following,  but  it  never 
came  up  for  consideration.  The  object  aimed  at  in  creating  three 
territories  instead  of  one  was  to  induce  the  various  tribes  to  accept 
territorial  organizations  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  union  of 
all  of  them  under  one  state  government  later.  The  matter  of  the 
organization  and  admission  of  an  Indian  state  had  been  mooted 
at  various  times  before  the  introduction  of  this  measure."  As  early 

" The  most  complete  and  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  territorial  and  state  organization  in  the  Indian- 
Territory  and  Oklahoma  is  that  contained  in  ‘ ‘ The  Evolution  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,”  by  Prof.  Roy  Gittinger,  of  University  of 
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as  1845  Peter  P.  Pitchlynn  had  advocated  the  organization  of  the 
Choctaw  Territory.® 

Oklahoma,  Chapter  IV  of  which  is  entitled  ‘ ‘ The  Proposed  State  of 
Neosho,”  and  gives  in  detail  the  account  of  Senator  Johnson’s  bill 
for  the  creation  of  the  three  territories  the  purpose  back  of  the 
movement. 

® Niles’  National  Register,  Yol.  LXYIII,  p.  325. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


EXPLORATIONS,  SURVEYS  AND  TRAILS 

Some  of  the  early  explorations  and  surveys  of  the  region  now 
embraced  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  would  be  difficult  to  differen- 
tiate from  the  military  expeditions  of  the  period.  Thus,  the  expe- 
dition commanded  by  Capt.  Nathan  Boone  which,  in  1843,  traversed 
extensive  sections  of  south  central  Kansas  and  north  central  Okla- 
homa, although  primarily  undertaken  as  a military  movement,  was 
scarcely  less  of  a geographical  reconnoissance.  Other  expeditions 
were  undertaken  solely  for  the  purposes  of  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical exploration. 

In  1845  Capt.  John  C.  Fremont,  on  his  third  western  expedition, 
detached  a party  under  Lieutenants  James  W.  Abert  and  William 
G.  Peck,  near  Bent’s  Fort,  on  the  Upper  Arkansas,  and  sent  it 
southward  to  explore  the  Canadian  River  region.  This  party  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Canadian  from  its  source  to  the  central  part 
of  the  Texas  Panhandle,  whence  it  crossed  over  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  North  Pork  of  the  Red  River,  which  was  descended  to  a 
point  near  the  state  line,  and  from  thence  northeastwardly  across 
the  valley  of  the  Washita  to  that  of  the  Canadian,  which  was 
descended  to  Chouteau’s  Trading  Post,  from  which  a road  led 
to  the  settlement.^ 


The  California  Trails 

As  early  as  1846  small  parties  of  adventurous  emigrants 
traversed  Oklahoma  on  the  way  to  California.  In  the  late  summer 
and  early  autumn  of  1848,  Lieut.  Abraham  Buford,  in  command  of 
a company  of  the  First  United  States  Dragoons,  journeyed  to 
Santa  Fe  from  Fort  Gibson  over  a new  route,  namely,  by  follow- 
ing the  Arkansas  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cimarron ; thence,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  last  mentioned  stream  to  the  salt  plain 

1 Senate  Document  No.  438,  Twenty-ninth  Congress,  1st  Session. 
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near  the  Kansas  line;  thence,  crossing  to  the  valley  of  Beaver 
Creek  (North  Canadian)  and  following  the  same  to  a point  on  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  in  the  present  County  of  Cimarron.  Although  the 
route  was  reported  to  be  a practicable  one  for  a wagon  road,  it  was 
not  used  as  such.- 

In  the  great  rush  of  gold  seekers  who  crossed  the  continent  to 
California  in  1849  and  the  years  immediately  following,  many 
passed  through  Oklahoma  from  east  to  west.  During  the  early  part 
of  1849,  hundreds  of  people  gathered  at  Port  Smith  and  Van 
Buren,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  territory,  prepared  to  start  on 
the  long  journey  through  the  wilderness  as  soon  as  spring  should 
open.  There  was  great  excitement  and  many  unwarranted  rumors 
as  to  the  most  available  routes.  There  was  also  not  a little  con- 
fusion in  the  councils  of  the  emigrants.  The  value  of  a good  road 
westward  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Arkansas  River 
seemed  to  be  fully  appreciated.  As  early  as  August  23,  1848,  the 
Fort  Smith  people  were  suggesting  the  survey  of  such  a road  and 
a month  later  a public  meeting  was  held  there  for  the  purpose 
planning  definitely  to  that  end.^  After  the  rush  of  emigration 
began,  the  construction  of  a railroad  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to 
California,  was  seriously  proposed.  Indeed,  a Pacific  railroad  had 
been  suggested  more  than  a year  before  that.^ 

Capt.  Randolph  B.  Marcy,  Fifth  United  States  Infantry,  was 
ordered  to  assume  command  of  a military  escort  and  accompany  the 
overland  emigrants  to  Santa  Fe.  Those  who  gathered  at  Port 
Smith  represented  a great  many  states,  but  most  of  them  were 
from  the  South.  As  they  could  not  all  agree  concerning  the  road 
to  be  followed,  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  Arkansas  (at  Van 
Buren)  followed  that  river  and  crossed  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Canadian,  the  north  bank  of  which  was  then  followed  to  a point 
in  the  southern  part  of  Cleveland  County  where  a crossing  was 
effected.  Those  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas  (at 
Fort  Smith),  with  the  military  escort,  marched  westward  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Canadian  and  the  two  parties  were  united  at  a 
point  in  McLain  County,  west  of  the  Canadian  Crossing.  Prom 
thence  the  caravan  followed  the  divide  between  the  Canadian  and 
Washita  rivers  most  of  the  way  to  the  Texas  line,  in  Roger  Mills 
County.  Lieut.  James  H.  Simpson,  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers,  accompanied  the  escort  and  surveyed  the  road  from 


2 Niles’  National  Register,  Vol.  LXXIV,  p.  258. 

^ Fort  Smith  Herald,  August  23  and  September  27,  1849. 
Niles’  National  Register. 
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Port  Smith  to  the  Rio  Grande.^  Among  the  people  who  went  to 
California  in  the  caravan  which  crossed  the  Indian  Territory  in 
1849,  was  a party  of  about  150  Cherokees,  mostly  mixed-bloods, 
but  including  some  full-bloods  and  white  men. 

In  returning  to  Port  Smith,  instead  of  retracing  his  course 
directly  from  Sante  Fe,  Captain  Marcy  followed  the  Rio  Grande 
to  Dona  Ana,  in  Southern  New  IMexieo,  from  whence  he  chose 
a new  route  leading  in  a northeasterly  direction,  across  the  Pecos, 
Colorado,  Brazos  and  Red  rivers,  and  forming  a junction  with 
the  Canadian  River  Road  in  the  eastern  part  of  IMcLain  County. 
Captain  Marcy  arrived,  on  his  return,  at  Fort  Smith  about  the 
middle  of  November.®  As  this  new  route  to  California  was  300 
miles  shorter  than  the  one  by  way  of  Santa  Fe,  it  was  highly 
recommended.'^ 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  resulted  in  a flood  of  rumors 
of  similar  discoveries  elsewhere — in  New  Mexico  and  on  the  Gila 
River,  in  what  later  became  the  territory  and  state  of  Arizona. 
Curiously  enough,  among  the  other  places  in  which  gold  was 
rumored  to  have  been  found  in  1849,  was  a reputed  discovery  of 
the  yellow  metal  in  the  Wichita  Mountains,  in  Southwestern 
Oklahoma.  A party  was  organized  at  Fort  Smith  to  go  to  the 
Wichita  range  and  prospect  for  gold.  The  results  of  the  investi- 
gation, like  those  of  like  efiiorts  made  in  the  same  region  more  than 
fifty  years  later,  were  never  heralded  to  the  world. 

In  1859  and  1860,  the  “Pike’s  Peakers”  (as  the  gold  hunters 
bound  for  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado  were  called)  from  the 
southern  states  passed  across  Oklahoma,  following  the  Arkansas 
River  to  a junction  with  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  in  Central  Kansas. 

Source  of  the  Red  River  Pound 

During  the  spring  of  1852  an  expedition  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Randolph  B.  Marcy,  of  the  Fifth  United  States  Infantry, 
and  Lieut.  George  B.  McClellan,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  was 

® Senate  Document  No.  64,  Thirty-first  Congress,  1st  Session. 

® Senate  Executive  Document  No.  12,  Thirty-first  Congress,  1st 
Session. 

Lieut.  Montgomery  Pike  Harrison,  one  of  the  officers  of  Cap- 
tain Marcy ’s  command,  was  enticed  away  from  the  encampment  one 
morning  while  on  the  march  across  Texas,  and  was  treacherously 
slain  by  a party  of  Kiowa  Indians  in  whose  apparent  friendliness  he 
placed  too  much  confidence.  Lieutenant  Harrison  was  a nephew  of 
President  William  Henry  Harrison. 
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ordered  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Red  River.®  The  expedition 
entered  Oklahoma  from  the  south,  crossing  the  Red  River  near  the 
mouth  of  Cache  Creek,  and  thence  marching  up  the  valley  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  to  a point  near  the  mouth  of  the  North  Fork 
of  Red  River  (called  by  the  Comanches  Mobeetah  Hono).  The 
course  of  the  last  mentioned  stream  was  followed,  through  the 
western  spurs  of  the  Wichita  range  of  mountains.  During  the 
course  of  the  march  up  the  valley  of  the  North  Fork,  Otter  Creek, 
Elk  Creek,  Sweetwater  Creek  and  several  smaller  streams  received 
the  names  by  which  they  are  still  known.^ 

After  reaching  the  source  of  the  North  Fork,  the  course  of  the 
expedition  was  changed  to  the  south.  Reaching  the  valley  of  the 
Red  River,  proper,  a smaller  party  followed  the  course  of  that 
stream  to  its  source.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  exact  location 
of  the  source  of  the  Red  River  was  ascertained  and  definitely  located. 
Capt.  Richard  Sparks  had  started  on  the  same  mission  forty-three 
years  before,  only  to  be  turned  back  by  the  jealous  Spanish  offi- 
cials. Maj.  Stephen  H.  Long  had  also  attempted  to  explore  the 
Red  River,  fourteen  years  after  the  Sparks  expedition,  but  he  had 
mistaken  the  Canadian  for  the  Red  River  and  thus  failed  to  find 
the  source  of  the  latter,  which  was  on  the  plains  instead  of  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  same  year  that  Major  Long  marched  down 
the  valley  of  the  Canadian,  the  Choctaw  chieftain,  Pushmataha, 
told  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  that  the  source  of  the  Red  River  was 
much  farther  east  than  that  of  the  Canadian. 

The  narrative  of  the  Marey  expedition,  which  was  written  in 
the  form  of  a daily  journal,  is  even  yet  a splendid  description  of 
the  natural  features  of  the  country  through  which  it  passed, 
though  of  course,  great  changes  have  taken  pla.ce  since  that  time. 
The  report  of  the  expedition,  with  accompanying  papers,  was  issued 
in  the  form  of  a bound  volume  with  a separate  atlas  containing 
maps,  in  T854.  An  odd  mistake  was  made  by  the  draughtsman  who 
drew  the  maps  of  the  country  through  which  the  expedition  passed, 
the  location  of  the  Wichita  Mountains  and  of  the  principal  tribu- 
taries of  the  Upper  Red  River  being  indicated  one  degree  farther 
west  than  they  actually  were.  This  mistake  complicated  if  it 

® Both  of  these  officers  became  generals  in  the  LTnion  Army  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war.  General  McClellan  being  the  organizer  and  first 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

^ Senate  Executive  Document  No.  54,  Thirty-second  Congress. 
2d  Session. 
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did  not  cause  the  celebrated  Greer  County  dispute  between  Texas 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

Among  the  Delaware  Indians,  several  of  whom  usuallj^  accom- 
panied each  expedition  which  was  commanded  bj'-  Captain  Marcy, 
was  Black  Beaver.  One  day  the  expedition  met  a large  body  of 
wild  Indians  of  the  Plains.  The  commander  was  very  anxious  to 
impress  them  with  a proper  understanding  of  the  great  superiority 
of  the  white  people.  In  his  interview  with  them,  Black  Beaver  acted 
as  his  interpreter.  He  told  them  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  great 
rapidity  with  which  people  might  travel  by  such  means.  Black 
Beaver,  who  had  never  seen  a railroad,  interpreted  Captain  Marcy ’s 
statements  with  evident  hesitation.  The  latter  then  told  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  which  was,  at  that  time,  a comparatively  recent  inven- 
tion. He  said  that  he  might  be  ready  to  take  a seat  at  his  dinner 
table  and  send  word  over  the  wires  to  his  friend,  twenty  days’ 
journey  away,  what  he  had  for  dinnpr  and,  before  he  had  time  to 
eat  it,  his  friend  would  receive  the  message  and  send  back  word 
what  he  had  for  his  own  dinner.  He  then  waited  for  the  state- 
ment to  interpreted  but,  to  his  surprise.  Black  Beaver  remained 
silent.  “Black  Beaver,”  he  exclaimed,  “why  don’t  you  interpret 
that  to  these  Indians?”  “Captain,  I am  a civilized  Indian,”  re- 
plied Black  Beaver,  “Inxt  I don’t  believe  that  myself  and  I can’t 
make  these  wild  Indians  believe  it.”  Black  Beaver  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  unwavering  regard  for  the  truth  and  was  there- 
fore unwilling  to  interpret  to  the  other  Indians  what  he  regarded 
as  an  untruth,  even  though  he  had  confidence  in  Captain  Marcy. 
In  after  years,  when  he  had  come  to  know  more  of  the  progress 
of  the  white  people,  he  often  laughed  about  his  distrust  of  Captain 
IMarey’s  story  of  the  telegraph. 

The  return  march  of  Marcy ’s  Red  River  expedition  was  made 
through  the  Wichita  Mountains,  past  the  site  of  Fort  Sill,  to  Fort 
Arbuckle. 


Pacific  Railroad  Survey 

The  iMexiean  cession  of  California,  followed  soon  afterward  by 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  that  region,  had  had  the  etfeet  of  causing 
a heavy  immigration  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  not  only  by  the  several 
overland  routes  hut  also  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
around  Cape  Horn.  The  agitation  for  the  exploration  and  survey 
of  suitable  wagon  roads  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
then  seemingly  chimerical  suggestion  of  a transcontinental  railroad. 
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As  early  as  1849  the  building  of  a railroad  from  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, to  the  Pacific  Coast  was  proposed.  Continued  agitation 
eventually  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and, 
finally,  by  a clause  contained  in  the  Army  Appropriation  Act  of 
March  3,  1853,  it  was  provided  that  a systematic  survey  of  the 
several  proposed  routes  for  the  construction  of  railway  lines  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  should  be  made  under  Government  auspices.  The  work  of 
organizing  and  equipping  surveying  parties  under  the  direction  of 
army  engineers  was  promptly  taken  up  and  the  surveys  were  mostly 
made  during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  two  years. 

Of  the  five  Pacific  railway  routes  which  were  surveyed  by  the 
Government  in  1853-4,  one,  beginning  at  Fort  Smith  and  following 
a generally  westward  course  to  the  vicinity  of  Albuc|uerque,  New 
Mexico,  crossed  Oklahoma  from  east  to  west  for  a distance  of  about 
400  miles.  Lieut.  Amiel  W.  Whipple,  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers,  was  in  command  and  the  scientific  staff  of  the  expedi- 
tion, including  engineers,  surveyors,  astronomers,  topographers, 
biologists,  physician,  surgeon,  etc.,  numbered  a dozen  men.  Besides 
these  and  the  civilian  employes,  there  were  Lieuts.  Joseph  C. 
Ives,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  and  David  S.  Stanley,  of  the 
Dragoons,  and  a military  escort  from  Fort  Gibson,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut.  John  M.  Jones,  of  the  Seventh  Infantry. 

Lieutenant  Whipple’s  expedition  left  Fort  Smith,  July  14, 
1853,  and  was  nearly  eight  weeks  in  crossing  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, leaving  its  bounds  west  of  the  Antelope  Hills,  September 
6.  The  narrative  of  this  journey,  published  in  Volume  III,  of  the 
Pacific  Railway  Survey  Reports  (Executive  Document  No.  78, 
Senate,  Thirty-third  Congress,  Second  Session),  pp.  1-29,  makes 
interesting  reading  sixty  years  after  it  was  printed.  There  are 
also  a number  of  pages  of  supplemental  matter,  mostly  pertaining 
to  Indians,  civilized,  semi-civilized  and  savage,  who  lived  in  Okla- 
homa at  that  time.  Lieutenant  Whipple  met  Black  Beaver,  the 
Delaware  leader,  whose  people  were  then  living  at  old  Camp 
Arbuckle,  in  the  eastern  part  of  McLain  County,  Jesse  Chisholm, 
who  had  a trading  post  in  the  southern  part  of  Cleveland  County, 
and  John  Bushman,  a noted  Delaware  guide  and  scout.  He  en- 
deavered  to  persuade  one  or  all  of  these  men  to  accompany  him  as 
a guide  but  did  not  succeed.  In  relating  his  interview  with 
Chisholm,  Lieutenant  Whipple  wrote  as  follows : 

“He  is  a man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  extensively  engaged 
in  trade.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  regular  business,  he  could 
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realize  twice  the  amount  the  Government  would  he  w’illing  to  pay 
for  his  services.  His  determination  (not  to  accompany  the  expe- 
dition) is  to  be  regretted  the  more,  from  the  influence  he  possesses 
with  the  wild  tribes  westward.  He  is  a man  of  excellent  judgment, 
and  has  travelled  much  among  the  western  savages.  At  the  great 
Indian  council,  held  about  six  weeks  since,  he  was  selected  as  the 
general  interpreter  for  all:  Comanches,  Kioways,  Kichais,  Creeks, 
Delawares,  Shawnees,  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws.  He  has  traded 
with,  and  been  much  among  the  Comanches,  and  understands  not 
only  their  language,  but  their  manners,  customs  and  ceremonies, 
probably  better  than  any  one  not  belonging  to  their  tribe. 

The  route  surveyed  by  Lieutenant  Whipple’s  party  passed  west- 
ward from  Fort  Smith,  proceeding  up  the  valley  Sans  Bois  Creek, 
keeping  to  the  south  of  the  Shawnee  Hills  and  around  the  head- 
waters of  the  Boggy ; it  closely  parallelled  the  valley  of  the  Canadian 
across  part  of  the  present  McLain  County,  whence  it  kept  on  the 
divide  between  the  Canadian  and  Washita  rivers  to  a point  in  what 
is  now  Washita  County,  where  it  entered  the  valley  of  the  Washita, 
which  it  followed  for  a distance  of  sixty  miles  to  a point  in  Roger 
Mills  County,  where  it  diverged  and  recrossed  the  divide  to  the 
valley  of  the  Canadian,  a few  miles  below  the  Antelope  Hills. 
In  general,  its  course  across  Oklahoma  was  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  the  emigrant  road  which  had  been  surveyed  by  Lieutenant 
Simpson,  four  years  before. 

Beale’s  Road  Survey 

In  the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  1858,  a wagon  road  was 
surveyed  westward  across  the  Indian  Territory  from  Fort  Smith 
by  Edward  F.  Beale,  a former  officer  of  the  navy,  who  had  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  California  and 
Arizona  and  who  was  directed  to  survey  a road  from  Fort  Smith 
to  the  Colorado  River.  The  expedition  left  Fort  Smith,  October 

Although  Chisholm  could  not  accompany  the  Whipple  survey 
himself,  he  permitted  a Mexican  lad  named  Vincente,  whom  he  had 
ransomed  from  captivity  among  the  Comanches  four  or  flve  years 
before,  to  go  with  the  expedition  as  a scout,  hunter  and  interpreter. 
This  boy,  whom  Chisholm  adopted  as  a son,  was  also  called  George 
Chisholm  (and  also  as  Caboon).  He  remained  in  Chisholm’s  house- 
hold as  long  as  the  latter  lived.  During  the  late  ’60s  and  early  ’70s 
he  was  a most  trustworthy  scout  and  interpreter  in  the  Government 
service  in  Western  Oklahoma.  At  last  accounts  (1914)  he  was  still 
living  among  the  Creek  Indians  in  Hughes  County. 
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28,  1858.  The  Canadian  River  was  crossed  at  North  Pork  Town 
(Enfaula),  from  whence  the  route  followed  the  course  of  that 
river,  on  the  north  side,  to  the  old  California  Crossing,  near  Chou- 
teau’s Trading  Post,  in  the  southern  part  of  Cleveland  County.  He 
had  endeavored  to  secure  the  services  of  either  or  both  Jesse  Chis- 
holm and  Black  Beaver  as  guides  and  interpreters  but  both  re- 
fused. Chisholm  finally  joined  him  and  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion part  of  the  way.  The  military  escort,  consisting  of  a dragoon 
company  and  a detachment  of  artillery,  was  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Steen.  The  route  followed  from  the  Canadian  cross- 
ing westward  was  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  had  been 
previously  surveyed  by  Lieutenants  Simpson  and  Whipple.  The 
narrative  of  the  expedition  is  given  in  interesting  detail,  even  to  the 
number  of  deer  and  wild  turkeys  killed  each  day  by  Delaware  Dick 
and  Little  Ax,  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  hunters.  The  western 
boundary  line  was  passed  December  10.^^ 

There  were  several  boundary  line  surveys  made  during  this 
period,  including  (1)  the  north  line  of  the  Creek  and  Seminole 
reservation,  which  had  been  previously  surveyed  by  John  C.  McCoy, 
was  resurveyed  in  1850  and  1851  by  Capt.  L.  Sitgraves  and  Lieut. 
I.  C.  Woodruff  (2)  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  boundary  line,  sur- 
veyed by  party  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  in  1857 (3)  the  Oklahoma-Texas  boundary  (one  hun- 
dredth meridian)  from  the  Red  River  northward,  by  Daniel  Major, 
in  1859;  and  (4)  the  Oklahoma-Texas  boundary,  on  the  line  of  36° 
30',  north  latitude.^  ^ 

During  the  closing  years  of  this  period,  two  railroads  were 
projected  and  chartered  to  be  built  into  or  through  the  Indian 
Territory.  One  of  these,  called  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail  Road, 
was  to  extend  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  the  vicinity  of  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico.  Its  line,  as  marked  on  the  military  maps  of  the 
Civil  war  period, was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  from  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state  to  the  central  part  of  the  state  near  the  town  of  Chandler. 


House  Document  No.  42,  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  1st  Session. 
House  Executive  Document  No.  104,  Thirty-fifth  Congress, 
1st  Session.  Captain  Sitgraves  surveyed  about  seventy-nine  Tniles 
in  1850;  Lieutenant  Woodruff  surveyed  120  miles  in  1851.  This 
survey  did  not  extend  west  of  the  99th  Meridian. 

Senate  Executive  Document  No.  78,  Vol.  XI,  p.  86. 

House  Miscellaneous  Documents,  Vol.  XL,  Part  II,  Plate  119. 
Ibid.,  Plate  160. 
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The  other  projected  railway  line  was  that  of  the  Little  Rock  & 
Fort  Smith  Rail  Road,  which  entered  the  state  at  Fort  Smith, 
where  it  crossed  the  Arkansas  River  and  followed  a generally  north- 
westerly course  to  a point  above  the  month  of  the  Canadian,  where 
the  Arkansas  was  to  be  recrossed ; thence  it  turned  to  the  southwest 
and  west,  crossing  tlie  North  Canadian  above  North  Fork  Town 
(Enfmila)  and  following  the  divide  between  the  two  Canadians^® 

The  Butterfield  Stage  Line 

The  Thirty-fourth  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for  a stage 
line  to  carry  the  mails  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  contract  called  for  the  transportation  of  letter 
mail  to  San  Francisco.  The  service  was  to  be  performed  in  four- 
horse  stages  or  spring  wagons,  suitable  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers,  the  schedule  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  days.  The  appro- 
priating act  authorized  the  payment,  annually,  of  not  to  exceed 
.'1^300,000  if  the  service  was  semi-monthly ; $450,000  if  weekly 
service  were  furnished,  and  $600,000  if  the  service  was  semi-weekly. 

When  it  came  time  to  award  the  contract,  there  were  two  bidders 
in  the'field;  namely,  (1)  James  Birch,  as  president  of  the  California 
Stage  Company,  which  was  then  carrying,  under  contract,  the  mail 
between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  and  (2)  the  other  and  suc- 
cessful bidder,  the  Southern  Overland  Mail  Company.  The  contract 
was  let,  September  16,  1857,  and  called  for  semi-weekly  service.  The 
president  of  the  company  was  John  Butterfield,  of  New  York.  The 
company  soon  became  known  as  “the  Butterfield,”  and  the  route 
as  “the  Butterfield  Route.”  Memphis  and  St.  Louis  were  chosen 
as  the  eastern  termini  of  the  line. 

The  Southern  Overland  Mail  line  went  into  operation  about  the 
middle  of  Septemlier,  1858.  Stations  were  established  at  intervals 
of  twenty  miles  and  eating  houses  at  suitable  intervals.  A depot, 
with  blacksmith  shop,  stables,  and  tavern  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers,  was  established  at  Los  Angeles.  Troy  and  Concord 
coaches  were  used,  accommodating,  in  addition  to  the  driver  and 
guard,  nine  passengers  inside  and  five  on  top.  The  guard  rode  on 
top  in  the  rear  where,  in  a boot,  the  mail  was  carried.  In  passing 
through  hostile  Indian  countiy,  the  coaches  were  accompanied  by 
a number  of  armed  guards. 

The  regulation  team  consisted  of  four  horses,  but  where  the 
road  was  sandy  or  the  grade  was  he«ivy,  others  would  be  added  up 


Ibid.,  Plates  159  and  160. 
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to  as  many  as  twelve  on  one  stage.  The  heaviest  stretch  on  the  route 
was  between  Springfield,  Missouri,  and  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas, 
through  the  Ozark  and  Boston  Mountains. 

The  first  stage  left  St.  Louis,  September  19,  1858,  though  the 
eastern  starting  point  thereafter  was  at  Tipton,  Missouri,  which 
was  the  end  of  the  railroad.  The  first  stage  was  followed  by  a 
second  the  next  day,  the  latter  being  necessary  to  handle  the  ac- 
cumulation of  mail.  Both  arrived  in  San  Francisco  October  10, 
twenty-five  days  out  in  the  one  case  and  twenty-four  in  the  other. 
During  the  eighteen  months  that  the  line  was  in  operation,  the  stage 
arrived  in  San  Francisco'  behind  schedule  time  but  three  times. 
The  best  time  made  from  one  terminus  to  the  other  was  twenty-one 
days  and  twenty-three  hours. 

From  Fort  Smith  to  Colbert’s  Ferry  across  the  Red  River,  a 
distance  of  192  miles,  this  stage  line  was  on  Oklahoma  soil.  Hostile. 
Indians  and  white  outlaws  occasioned  considerable  loss  of  life  and 
property.  The  line  was  changed  by  act  of  Congress,  March  2,  1861, 
to  a more  northern  route,  by  way  of  South  Pass  and  Salt  Lake, 
occasioning  heavy  loss  to  the  contracting  company.  It  was  later 
sold  to  Ben  Holliday  and  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


MILITARY  POSTS  AND  MOVEMENTS 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  there  were  three  military  posts 
in  Oklahoma,  namely,  Forts  Gibson,  Towson  and  Wayne.  Fort 
Wayne  was  a small  post  which  had  been  established  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  Delaware  County,  on  Spavinaw 
Creek,  in  1838,  about  the  same  time  that  Fort  Coffee  was  abandoned. 
It  was  garrisoned  until  1842,  when  it  was  abandoned.  Capt.  Nathan 
Boone,  youngest  son  of  the  noted  Kentucky  pioneer,  Daniel  Boone, 
was  post  commander  at  Fort  Wayne  during  part  of  the  time  it  was 
a garrisoned  post.^ 

The  same  year  that  Fort  Wayne  was  abandoned  (1842)  saw  two 
new  posts  established  in  the  adjacent  regions,  namely.  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  and  Fort  AVashita,  which  was  located  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  on  the  Washita  River,  about  fifteen  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Fort  Washita  became  an  important  post  and  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  as  such  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war, 
nearly  twenty  years  later.^ 

In  Alay,  1850,  orders  were  received  at  Fort  Smith  (where  Gen- 
eral Arbuckle  was  in  command)  for  Capt.  Randolph  B.  Marcy,  of 
the  Fifth  United  States  Infantry,  to  proceed  with  one  company  and 
establish  a military  post  at  a point  on  the  Canadian  River  Road 
where  it  was  intersected  by  the  one  hundredth  Aleridian.  For 
reasons  of  his  own  (and  they  were  good  reasons,  too)  Captain 
Alarey  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  place  the  post  so  far  west  and  he 
therefore  selected  a site  on  the  south  side  of  the  Canadian,  in  what 
is  now  the  eastern  part  of  McLain  County.  Temporary  buildings 
were  erected  and  the  post  was  occupied  until  the  following  year, 
when  a ncAv  location  was  selected  on  AVild  Horse  Creek,  a few 

’ Fort  AA^ayne  was  destined  to  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Indian 
Territory  again  twenty  years  later,  when  it  was  the  scene  of  a battle 
between  the  Union  and  Confederate  forces.  The  last  vestiges  of  its 
log-walled  buildings  have  disappeared. 

“ The  buildings  at  Fort  AVashita  were  substantial  structures,  the 
heavy  walls  being  built  of  the  shell  rock  that  was  quarried  nearby. 
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miles  from  the  Washita  River,  in  the  southern  part  of  what  is  now 
Garvin  County.  This  post  was  called  Fort  Arbuckle. 

Captain  Marey  had  commanded  the  escort  which  accompanied 
a large  party  of  gold  seekers  who  were  on  their  way  to  California 
from  the  southern  states  by  way  of  the  Canadian  River  and  Santa 
Fe.  On  his  return,  instead  of  retracing  the  line  followed  on  the 
way  up  the  Canadian,  Captain  Marcy  followed  the  Rio  Grande  down 
to  Dona  Ana,  from  whence  he  came  back  by  a more  direct  route 
which  was  300  miles  shorter  than  by  way  of  Santa  Fe,  as  well  as 
being  otherwise  more  practicable.  When  he  was  ordered  to  select 
a site  for  a post  at  a point  near  the  intersection  of  the  Canadian 
River  Road  and  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  therefore,  he  knew 
that  the  order  had  been  issued  under  a misapprehension,  and  he 
accordingly  selected  a site  near  the  point  where  the  Doha_AJia 
Road  rejoined  the  Canadian  River  Road.  When  the  matter  was 
more  thoroughly  understood  by  his  superiors,  orders  were  issued  to 
select  a new  site,  farther  out  on  the  Dona  Ana  Road.  The  people 
of  Fort  Smith  petitioned  the  selection  of  the  name  of  Fort  Arbuckle 
in  honor  of  the  old  veteran,  Gen.  Matthew  Arbuckle,  whose  death 
occurred  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera  just  about  the  time  the  new 
post  was  established.  Fort  Arbuckle  was  continuously  garrisoned 
until  the  outbreak j)f  the  Civil  war  and  was  occupied  much  of  the 
firne  by  Confederate  forces  during  the  course  of  that  struggle. 
After  the  war  it  was  reoceupied  by  Federal  troops  for  several  years, 
and  until  the  establishment  of  Fort  Sill  made  its  further  occupa- 
tion unnecessary.  The  adjacent  mountain  group  received  its  name 
for  the  military  post. 

Fort  Towson  was  abandoned  May  30,  1854,  its  garrison  march- 
ing to  Fort  Arbuckle.  Two  days  before  the  date  set  for  its  abandon- 
ment a violent  wind  storm  swept  over  it,  completely  wrecking 
several  of  the  buildings.  Fort  Gibson  was  abandoned  in  1857.'^ 

^ Although  they  were  bound  by  treaty  to  permit  the  maintenance 
of  a military  post  in  their  midst,  there  was  a feeling  among  some  of 
the  Cherokees  that  they  would  be  better  otf  if  the  post  at  Fort  Gib- 
son were  abandoned.  Many  other  Cherokees  and  most  of  the  Creeks 
and  neighboring  tribes  wanted  it  retained.  After  it  was  aban- 
doned, the  tribal  authorities  laid  out  a townsite  and  sold  lots  to 
the  value  of  $20,000.  The  town  was  called  Ca-too-wah.  During 
the  session  of  the  tribal  legislative  council,  in  1858,  a bill  was  intro- 
duced and  passed  both  houses  by  the  terms  of  which  the  capital  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  should  be  moved  from  Tahlequah  to  the  new 
town,  but,  as  it  did  not  pass  until  near  the  end  of  the  session,  Chief 
Ross  treated  it  to  a pocket  veto.  (Report  of  Agent  George  Butler, 
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Late  in  the  summer  of  1858  four  companies  of  the  Second  United 
States  Cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Brevet  Major  Earl  Van 
Dorn,  established  a cantonment  at  the  foot  of  the  Otter  Creek 
Canyon,  in  the  southern  part  of  Kiowa  County.  It  was  called  (^mp 
Radziminski  and  was  occupied  until  December,  1859.  In  the 
autumn  of  1859  a new  post  known  as  Eort-Cnbb,  was  established 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Washita,  near  the  United  States  Indian 
agency  for  the  tribes  which  had  recently  been  removed  to  that  sec- 
tion from  Texas.  The  site  was  selected  and  the  post  established  by 
Lieut.  Col.  William  H.  Emory,  of  the  First  United  States  Cavalry. 

The  Comanches  at  War  in  Texas 

The  Comanche  Indians,  who  ranged  over  AVestern  Oklahoma 
and  Northwestern  Texas,  were  at  war  with  the  settlements  in  Texas 
most  of  the  time.  Early  in  1840  some  of  them  indicated  a willing- 
ness to  make  peace  with  the  people  of  Texas.  In  February  of  that 
year  a delegation  visited  San  Antonio  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
a peace  council.  They  had  been  told  by  the  Texas  commissioners 
that  they  would  have  to  bring  in  the  thirteen  white  captives,  whom 
they  were  known  to  be  holding,  before  peace  terms  could  be  con- 
sidered. When  the  delegation  went  to  San  Antonio  it  carried  but 
one  prisoner,  a little  girl.  When  asked  where  the  other  prisoners 
were,  the  Comanches  answered:  “We  brought  the  only  one  we 
had;  the  others  are  with  other  tribes.”  The  little  girl  whom  they 
had  brought  in  and  surrendered  declared  this  to  be  false,  as  she 


Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1858,  p.  141.) 
Those  Cherokees  who  had  been  opposed  to  the  garrisoned  post 
asserted  that  it  tended  to  breed  disorder  among  the  Cherokees. 
March  11,  1845,  there  was  a riot  just  outside  of  the  post,  in  which 
soldiers  were  implicated.  A year  before,  when  a court  of  inquiry 
was  convened  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  post  commander, 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  B.  Mason,  he  had  protested  against  the  admission  of 
any  testimony  from  Indians.  Hence,  when  the  riot  occurred,  a mass 
meeting  of  Cherokees  at  Tahlequah  demanded  the  abandonment  of 
the  post.  Its  abandonment,  however,  resulted  in  “the  growing  up 
of  a vicious  little  town  there,”  and  was  regarded  as  having  “given 
unusual  activity  to  the  whisky  trade  in  that  region  of  the  Cherokee 
country  and  in  the  Creek  country  adjoining.”  (Report  of  Super- 
intendent Elias  Rector,  Ibid.,  1859,  p.  159.)  The  establishment  of 
a new  post  at  some  point  near  by  was  urged.  During  the  Civil  war, 
Fort  Gibson  was  reoccupied,  first  by  Confederates  and  then  by  Fed- 
erals.  It  was  renamed  Fort  Blunt,  but,  in  the  end,  the  old  name 
prevailed.  It  was  not  finally  abandoned  until  1891. 
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had  seen  others  in  the  Indian  camp  only  a few  days  before.  She 
added  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Comanches  to  surrender  only 
one  or  two  of  the  captives  at  a time  in  order  to  extort  a greater 
ransom  for  them.  There  was  a pause,  whereupon  the  chief  who 
had  made  the  reply  asked  how  the  commissioners  liked  it.  The 
commissioners  did  not  answer  him  but  sent  for  a company  of  troops. 
When  the  latter  filed  into  the  council  room  and  took  their  positions, 
the  Comanches  were  informed  that  their  entire  delegation,  consist- 
ing of  sixty-five  men,  women  and  children,  would  be  held  prisoners 
unless  they  sent  to  their  camps  and  had  the  rest  of  the  white  cap- 
tives brought  in  and  surrendered. 

Seeing  that  their  own  plans  were  foiled,  the  Comanche,  chiefs 
and  warriors  became  desperate,  drew  their  knives,  bows  and  arrows 
and  attacked  the  troops.  In  the  bloody  fight  which  followed,  all  of 
them — thirty-two  in  number — together  with  three  women  and  two 
children,  were  killed  and  twenty-seven  women  and  children  were 
made  prisoners.  One  of  the  women  was  sent  to  inform  the 
Comanches  that  these  prisoners  would  be  exchanged.  A few  days 
later  she  returned,  bringing  two  white  captives  and  four  or  five 
Mexican  captives,  all  of  whom  she  proposed  to  exchange  for  her 
own  people  and  to  pay  the  difference  in  horses.  Colonel  Fisher, 
the  officer  in  command,  replied  that  all  of  the  white  captives  must 
be  brought  in  before  her  own  people  could  be  released.  Small 
parties  of  Comanches  hung  about  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio 
for  a time  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  rescue  their  kindred,  but 
finally  they  went  away  to  their  own  ranges  where  they  rallied 
hundreds  of  other  warriors  to  wreak  a terrible  vengeance  upon  the 
Texas  settlements. 

A force,  estimated  to  consist  of  400  warriors,  made  its  way 
quietly  and  quickly  to  the  southern  part  of  Texas,  where  the  Town 
of  Victoria  was  attacked  on  the  evening  of  August  6,  1840.  Al- 
though the  attack  was  an  entire  surprise,  the  men  of  the  community 
rallied  and  repelled  the  attack,  which  however  was  renewed  the 
Tiext  morning,  though  with  no  better  success.  The  Comanches 
then  crossed  the  Guadalupe  River  and  attacked  the  little  Hamlet 
of  Linnville  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  The  inhabitants 
fled  and  found  refuge  on  a boat  in  La  Vaca  Bay.  The  Indians 
looted  and  burned  every  house,  destroying  all  contents  that  they 
could  not  carry  away.  They  also  took  cattle  and  horses  wherever 
they  could  be  found.  They  were  thus  able  to  secure  fresh  mounts 
for  themselves  and  hundreds  of  horses  were  loaded  with  plunder 
when  they  began  their  retreat.  Several  prisoners  were  also  carried 
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away,  lii  the  meantime,  many  companies  of  Texans  were  being 
formed  to  prevent  their  escape.  These  were  concentrated  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Felix  Huston  and  Col.  Edward  Burleson,  a 
number  of  well  known  Indian  fighters  being  in  command  of  com- 
panies. 

General  Huston’s  force  intercepted  the  Comanehes  on  a small 
creek  called  Plum  Creek,  a ti’ibutary  of  the  St.  Mark.  The 
Comanehes  made  a show  of  resistance  when  attacked  but  were  soon 
defeated  and  driven  in  a running  fight  for  fifteen  miles.  Mrs. 
Watts,  one  of  the  captives,  escaped  at  that  time.  Mrs.  Crosby  (a 
granddaughter  of  Col.  Daniel  Boone),  who  had  been  captured  with 
her  child,  was  killed  to  prevent  her  recapture.  The  Comanehes 
were  forced  to  abandon  3,000  head  of  captured  horses,  several  hun- 
dred of  which  were  laden  with  plunder,  and  also  to  release  all  of 
the  captive  women  and  children  except  the  few  who  were  killed. 
They  fled  northward  toward  the  Wichita  Mountains,  utterly 
crushed  and  their  expedition  a failure.  It  was  believed  that  the 
foray  was  planned  by  the  Mexicans  at  Matamoras. 

IMilitary  Expeditions 

Although  the  region  now  embraced  in  Oklahoma  was  then  a 
wilderness  and  a large  part  of  it  was  inhabited  by  wild  men,  there 
were  no  Indian  wars  worthy  of  mention  within  its  limits  during 
this  period  until  near  its  end.  To  be  sure,  there  were  some  military 
movements  but  these  were  not  important.  Capt.  Nathan  Boone 
commanded  an  expedition  which  explored  the  valleys  of  the  Arkan- 
sas and  the  Cimarron  and  those  of  their  principal  tributaries,  in 
1843.  This  expedition  went  as  far  north  as  the  Great  Bend  of  the 
Arkansas.  Among  the  places  visited  by  Captain  Boone’s  com- 
mand were  the  salt  plains  of  the  Cimarron  and  the  Nescatunga 
(Salt  Fork  of  the  Arkansas). 


^ Captain  Boone  is  said  to  have  written  a very  interesting  report 
of  the  expedition,  which,  however,  is  buried  in  the  unpublished  rec- 
ords in  the  archives  of  the  War  Department.  Nathan  Boone  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Col.  Daniel  Boone,  the  Kentucky  pioneer,  and 
was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1780.  He  removed 'with  his  parents  to 
Missouri  in  1796,  while  it  was  still  a part  of  the  Spanish  possessions. 
He  was  a captain  of  volunteers  during  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain.  He  was  a member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  con- 
stitution of  that  state  when  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  also 
served  in  the  State  Legislature.  At  the  organization  of  the  First 
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In  1846  most  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  Indian  Territory 
were  ordered  to  Mexico  to  take  part  in  the  war  which  had  begun 
between  the  United  States  and  that  country.  These  forces  marched 
overland  under  the  command  of  i\Iaj.  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville.  After 
the  end  of  that  struggle  the  garrison  of  the  Indian  Territory  posts 
were  again  increased  to  their  former  strength.^ 

In  the  late  spring  of  1858  a detachment  of  Texas  Rangers,  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  John  S.  Ford  (“Old  Rip”),  and  accom- 
panied by  a force  of  friendly  Indians  from  the  Brazos  Reserve,  in 
Texas,  under  the  leadership  of  Capt.  Shapley  P.  Ross,  passed  north- 
ward from  the  Red  River  through  the  western  tier  of  counties  and 
attacked  a Comanche  village  on  Little  Robe  Creek,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Ellis  County,  inflicting  a severe  loss  upon  them 
hut  otherwise  barren  of  results.*’' 

When  the  Rangers  attacked  the  Comanche  encampment  most 
of  the  warriors  were  several  miles  distant  hunting  buffalo.  They 
arrived  on  the  scene  in  such  numbers  that  the  Rangers  deemed  it 
prudent  to  retire.  At  the  beginning  of  the  flght  Pohebits  Quasho 
(i.  e.,  “Iron  Jacket”),  the  chief  of  the  band,  was  seen  to  ride 
forth  from  the  village  toward  the  attacking  party.  He  was  mounted 
on  an  iron-gray  steed  and  wore  a coat  or  shirt  of  mail  (whence  his 
name)  which  had  probably  been  stripped  from  the  stricken  body  of 

Regiment  of  Dragoons,  he  was  commissioned  a captain  and  was  in 
command  of  the  post  at  Port  Wayne  in  1839-40.  He  remained  with 
the  Dragoons  for  twenty  years,  retiring  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  died  in  1857. 

^ Among  the  troops  that  were  stationed  at  Fort  Gibson  after 
the  end  of  the  Mexican  war  was  the  celebrated  battery  of  Capt. 
Braxton  Bragg,  which,  obeying  General  Taylor’s  request  for  “A 
little  more  grape.  Captain  Bragg ! ’ ’ helped  to  save  the  day  and  win 
a glorious  victory  for  American  arms  at  Buena  Vista. 

The  author’s  detailed  account  of  the  campaign  of  Ford’s 
Rangers  against  the  Comanches  and  of  the  Battle  of  Antelope  Hill, 
as  it  was  called,  based  upon  original  sources  and  on  personal  infor- 
mations secured  from  surviving  participants,  was  published  in 
Sturm’s  Oklahoma  Magazine,  July,  1910,  pp.  30-38.  Col.  George 
W.  Paschal  (a  grandson  of  Major  Ridge,  the  leader  of  the  Ridge 
or  Treaty  party,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation),  who  is  (in  1915)  still 
living,  was  a member  of  Ford’s  Rangers,  having  run  away  from 
school  at  the  age  of  seventeen  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting.  In  the 
flght  he  was  sorely  wounded,  receiving  a Comanche  arrow  in  his 
bosom.  Because  of  the  lack  of  competent  surgical  service,  the  steel 
point  of  the  arrow  could  not  be  located  or  removed  and  it  has 
remained,  during  nearlj^  sixty  years,  embedded  in  the  inner  wall 
of  the  pleural  cavity. 
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a ])roucl  Castilian  eonquisitador  several  generations  before.  As  he 
rode  out  alone,  lie  was  seen  to  be  waving  a small  white  cloth,  about 
a yard  square.  As  he  approached  the  center  of  the  line  of  attack, 
a number  of  the  Rangers  began  to  shoot  at  him,  though  with  no  ap- 
parent effect  other  than  to  cause  him  to  swerve  the  course  of  his 
charger  sharply  to  the  left  and  gallop  along  in  front  of  the  friendly 
Indian  allies  on  the  right  of  the  line.  The  fact  that  he  had  passed 
unscathed  through  a galling  fire  seemed,  even  to  some  of  the  ob- 
servant Rangers,  to  warrant  the  reported  belief  of  the  Comanehes 
that  he  bore  a charmed  life.  Reaching  the  end  of  the  line,  his  horse 
was  brought  up  with  a round  turn  and  he  raced  back  toward  the 
center,  where,  apparently,  not  wishing  to  draw  the  fire  of  the 
Rangers,  he  made  another  short  turn  and  rode  back  toward  the  right 
of  the  line.  There,  just  as  he  was  making  another  sharp  turn,  with 
his  body  leaning  away  from  his  enemies,  a bullet,  said  to  have  sped 
from  the  rifle  of  Jim  Pock-mark,  the  Anadarko  chieftain,  lifted  one 
of  the  scales  of  his  hitherto  invulnerable  armor  and  the  great 
Pohebits  Quasho  was  laid  low,  just  as  his  gallant  steed  fell  dead. 
Savage  that  he  was,  cruel  and  vengeful  though  he  may  have  been, 
he  died  as  brave  men  die,  nor  was  his  tragic  end  less  heroic  than 
those  of  the  white  race  whose  memories  are  treasured  in  song  and 
storey. 

On  the  first  day  of  October  following,  a force  consisting  of  four 
troops  of  the  Second  United  States  Cavalry,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  and  Brevet  Major  Earl  Van  Dorn,  aided  by  a company  of 
friendly  Indian  auxiliaries  which  were  led  by  young  Lawrence 
Sullivan  Ross  (son  of  Agent  Shapley  P.  Ross,  of  the  Brazos  Re- 
serve), attacked  a Comanche  encampment  at  the  Wichita  Village 
on  Rush  Creek,  a short  distance  east  of  the  site  of  Rush  Springs, 
in  Grady  County.  The  Comanehes,  who  were  there  on  a peaceful 
mission,  were  taken  completely  by  surprise  and  were  defeated  with 
severe  loss,  though  they  fought  with  the  valor  of  desperation. 

It  seems  that  the  Comanehes  had  had  some  difficulty  or  mis- 
understanding with  the  Wiehitas  and  had  come  to  visit  the  latter 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a friendly  council  to  adjust  the  matter. 
The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  known  to  the  commander  at  Fort 
Arbuckle.  Unfortunately  for  the  Comanehes,  Major  Van  Dorn 
and  his  command  had  but  recently  arrived  in  the  Indian  Territory 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Red  River  and  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Comanehes  in  visiting  the  AVichitas.  So,  when  his 
scouts  brought  him  word  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  Comanche  en- 
campment, he  immediately  set  forth  to  attack  it.  After  riding  all 
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night,  the  attack  was  made  at  daybreak.  The  fight  was  a furious 
one  while  it  lasted.  Major  Van  Dorn  was  seriously  wounded,  an 
arrow  having  passed  tlu-ough  his  abdomen.  His  adjutant,  Lieut. 
Cornelius  Van  Camp,  fell  from  the  saddle  with  a Comanche  arrow 
straight  through  his  heart.  Young  “Sul”  Ross,  the  boy  captain  of 
the  friendly  Indian  contingent  (later,  a brigadier  general  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  still  later  governor  of  Texas),  was  also 
severely  wounded.  The  Comanches  suspected  the  Wichitas  of 
treachery  in  informing  the  soldiers  of  their  presence  and  vowed 
to  have  vengeance  for  such  presumptive  duplicity.  The  Wichitas, 
who  were  peaceful  and  faithful  to  every  trust  that  the  Comanches 
had  reposed  in  them,  fled  in  consternation,  abandoning  their  village 
and  crops,  to  take  refuge  under  the  protection  of  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Arbuckle.  The  Wichitas  never  again  returned  to  their  village 
on  Rush  Creek,  nor,  indeed,  to  their  old  home  country  at  all.  About 
a year  later  they  were  settled  on  the  north  side  of  the  Washita,  with 
the  several  small  tribes  and  remnants  of  tribes  which  had  been 
recently  transferred  thither  from  the  Brazos  Reserve,  in  Texas. 
An  account  of  the  battle  at  the  Wichita  Village  between  Van  Dorn’s 
command  and  the  Comanche  Indians  encamped  there,  in  which 
numerous  details  (secured  from  original  sources  and  from  men 
who  participated  in  the  fight)  were  related,  was  prepared  by  the 
author  and  appeared  in  Sturm’s  Oklahoma  Magazine,  August, 
1910,  pages  22-8.  On  the  monument  at  the  grave  of  Lieutenant 
Van  Camp,  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  appears  the  following  in- 
scription : 


CORNELIUS  VAN  CAMP 
LT.  2D  CAVALRY,  U.  S.  A. 

Boen  Nov.  24,  1833 

Shot  through  the  heart  while  gallantly  charging 
the  enemy  at  Wichita  Village,  Texas, 

October  1,  1858. 

A similar  inscription  appears  on  a bronze  tablet  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  at  the  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point,  from  which  insti- 
tution Lieutenant  Van  Camp  graduated  only  a year  or  two  before 
his  death. 

In  May,  1859,  having  recovered  from  his  waund  and  having 
had  his  command  recruited  and  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  two 
additional  troops  of  cavalry.  Major  Van  Dom  again  set  forth  from 
Camp  Radziminski  in  quest  of  the  hostile  Comanches.  The  ex- 
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peditioii  marched  nearly  200  miles,  found  and  attacked  a band  of 
Comanclies  Avliieh  was  encamped  on  Crooked  Creek,  in  the  north-* 
ern  part  of  what  is  now  Meade  County,  Kansas,  eapturiug 
the  horse  herd  and  village  of  bulfalo  skin  lodges  and  killing  or 
capturing  practically  the  entire  band,  which  had  been  surprised 
and  eompelled  to  fight  dismounted. 

With  this  expedition,  which  consisted  of  six  troops  of  cavalry, 
were  nine  line  officers,  four  of  whom  afterward  became  general 
officers  in  the  Confederate  army,  namely,  Earl  Van  Dorn,  Ed- 
mund Kirby  Smith,  Pitzhugh  Lee  and  George  B.  Cosby.  Another — 
Lieut.  Manning  M.  Kimmel — was  adjutant  general  of  Missouri 
under  the  Confederate  organization  and  also  served  as  adjutant 
general  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  John  B.  Magruder,  C.  S.  A.  Capt. 
E.  Kirby  Smith  and  Lieut.  Pitzhugh  Lee  were  both  wounded  in  this 
fight,  the  latter  receiving  a Comanche  arrow  in  the  right  breast, 
the  point  passing  through  the  right  lung  and  protruding  from  the 
back,  beneath  the  shoulder  blade.  The  author’s  detailed  account 
of  this  second  expedition  of  Van  Dorn’s  command,  and  of  the  battle 
of  Crooked  Creek,  was  published  in  the  “Kansas  Historical  Collec- 
tions,” Vol.  XII,  pages  312-29,  the  data  for  the  same  having  been 
gathered  from  original  sources  and  from  personal  information 
secured  from  surviving  officers  and  men  who  participated  in  the 
same. 

During  the  summer  of  1860,  a strong  force  of  cavalry,  selected 
from  the  garrisons  of  Ports  Smith,  Washita  and  Arbuekle,  was  sent 
out  on  the  Plains  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Samuel  D.  Sturgis, 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  against  the  Indians  of  the  tribes  that 
were  then  hostile.  The  chase  was  a long  one,  leading  as  it  did  far  to 
the  north  and  west  and  across  the  line  into  Kansas.  At  the  end  of 
the  summer’s  campaign  the  troops  returned  to  their  respective 
stations  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  on  the  border  at  Port  Smith. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


THE  EXILE  OP  THE  CADDOES  AND  OTHER  TRIBES 

FROM  TEXAS 

Near  the  end  of  this  period,  in  1859,  a number  of  small  tribes 
and  fragments  and  remnants  of  tribes  of  Indians  were  removed 
rather  hastily  from  Texas  to  the  valley  of  the  Washita  River,  in 
Southwestern  Oklahoma,  to  save  them  from  extermination  at  the 
hands  of  certain  unruly  elements  in  the  Lone  Star  State.  These 
included  Caddoes,  Anadarkoes,  Keeehis,  Wacoes,  Towakonys,  Ton- 
kawas,  the  Absentee  Shawnees,  a small  band  of  Delawares  and  the 
Penateka  Comanches. 

The  story  of  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  of  various  tribes  which 
had  settled  in  Eastern  Texas  prior  to  the  close  of  the  Texas  Revolu- 
tion has  been  recounted  in  the  history  of  the  previous  period.  After 
they  had  been  driven  from  their  lands,  their  homes  destroyed  and 
their  fields  laid  waste,  the  people  of  these  smaller  tribes  led  a pre- 
carious existence  under  nomadic  conditions.  Some  of  them,  at  least, 
spent  some  time  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Finally,  ten  years  after 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  United  States  Government  secured, 
from  the  State  of  Texas,  the  privilege  of  establishing  two  reserva- 
tions on  the  Brazos  River,  where  the  people  of  these  tribes  were 
brought  and  settled  in  1855.  Most  of  the  tribes  mentioned  were  set- 
tled on  the  Lower  Reserve,  as  it  was  known,  near  Port  Belknap, 
Capt.  Shapley  P.  Ross,  a well  known  Texas  pioneer  and  patriot,  was 
appointed  as  the  agent  for  the  tribes  on  the  Lower  Reserve.  Most 
of  the  Indians  on  the  Upper  Reserve  were  members  of  the  Penateka 
Comanche  Band,  who  were  peaceably  disposed  and  less  given  to 
roaming  than  the  other  Comanche  bands  were.  John  R.  Baylor 
was  the  Government  agent  of  the  Upper  Reserve. 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  Capt.  John  S.  Ford’s  Expedition  against 
the  wild  Comanches  was  accompanied  by  a strong  body  of  friendly 
Indian  auxiliaries  from  the  Lower  Reserve,  under  the  command  of 
their  agent.  Captain  Ross.  Again,  in  the  following  autumn,  a simi- 
lar force  of  scouts  and  trailers  from  the  Lower  Reserve,  under  the 
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command  of  Lawrence  Sullivan  Ross,  the  young  son  of  Agent  Ross, 
accompanied  the  command  of  Maj.  Earl  Van  Dorn  when  it  marched 
northward  across  the  Red  River  into  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
Indians  of  the  Upper  Reserve  thereupon  expressed  a desire  that 
they  should  also  be  given  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  friendship 
for  Washington  (i.  e.,  the  Government)  by  being  sent  out  to  aid  the 
troops  in  campaigning  against  the  hostiles.  This  offer  was  declined 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  Government  authorities  could  not 
endorse  any  policy  which  would  employ  a part  of  the  people  of  a 
given  tribe  to  make  war  on  their  kinsmen  of  the  remainder. 
Whether  or  not  the  Penateka  Comanehes  taunted  their  agent  with 
having  less  influence  with  Washington  than  the  agent  of  the  Lower 
Reserve,  is  not  known,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  was 
the  ease.  If  so,  it  must  have  added  to  the  friction  already  existing 
between  Agent  Baylor  and  the  superintendent  or  supervising  agent, 
Maj.  Robert  S.  Neighbors,  "who  was  next  above  him  in  authority.  At 
any  rate.  Agent  Baylor  was  dismissed  from  the  service  for  cause 
and  Matthew  Leeper  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.^ 

Up  to  that  time  there  had  never  been  any  trouble  between  the 
Indians  of  the  Lower  Reserve  and  the  white  settlers  living  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  thereof.  From  that  time  on,  however,  troubles 
came  so  thickly  and  in  such  rapid  succession  as  to  warrant  the  infer- 
ence that  they  were  the  result  of  systematic  instigation  at  the  hands 
of  some  malevolent  party  or  parties  who  were  seemingly  determined 
to  bring  the  Indians  and  their  agent  into  disrepute.  A series  of 
depredations  upon  the  property  of  citizens  of  neighboring  counties, 
usually  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  borders  of  the  Reserve 
and  generally  in  the  theft  of  horses  or  other  live  stock,  was  begun, 
evidently  by  irresponsible  white  men  who  were  willing  to  act  as  the 
instruments  of  the  real  conspirators.  In  order  to  more  certainly 
flx  the  guilt  for  such  lawless  acts  upon  the  Indians,  an  occasional 
arrow  or  moccasin  (which  had  been  previously  purchased  for  the 
purpose  from  unsuspecting  Indians  or  from  traders)  was  dropped 
along  the  trail.  The  irate  owners,  in  hot  pursuit,  picked  up  these 
seemingly  incriminating  evidences  and  then  found  the  stolen  stock, 
where  it  had  been  purposely  abandoned,  near  the  edge  of  the  Re- 
serve. In  all  such  cases,  complaints  were  promptly  made  to  Agent 
Ross,  who,  with  equal  promptness,  investigated  the  same  only  to  find 


^ Letter  of  Superintendent  R.  S.  Neighbors  to  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  Texas,  Report  of  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  1859,  p.  293. 
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that  the  blame  for  such  acts  could  not  be  justly  charged  against  any 
of  the  Indians  of  his  agency .2  The  frequent  repetition  of  such 

depredations  throughout  the  counties  of  Bosque,  Comanche,  Coryell, 
Erath,  Jack  and  Palo  Pinto,  had  the  certain  effect  of  not  only  ex- 
asperating the  settlers  against  the  Indians  who  lived  on  the  Reserve 
but  also  embittered  them  against  Superintendent  Neighbors  and 
Agent  Ross.^ 

Rumors  and  threats  of  an  organized  attack  upon  the  Indians  of 
the  Lower  Reserve  were  frequent  during  the  spring  of  1859J  Su- 
perintendent Neighbors  had  already  written  (February  14,  1859) 
to  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  suggesting  the  advisability 
of  the  removal  of  the  Indians  of  the  Brazos  Reserves  to  lands  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Red  River  and  the  Interior  Department  had 
taken  the  matter  under  advisement.’  Finally,  in  May,  a force  was 
organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  exterminating  the  Indians  of 
the  Lower  Reserve.  It  is  significant  that  the  leader  of  the  force 
thus  organized  in  defiance  of  constituted  authority  was  none  other 
than  the  former  Government  agent  of  the  Upper  Reserve.  Super- 
intendent Neighbors  and  Agent  Ross,  who  had  been  keeping  them- 
selves well  informed  concerning  such  hostile  developments,  appealed 
to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Government  troops  stationed  at 
Port  Belknap  (Maj.  George  H.  Thomas,  Second  United  States  Cav- 
alry— afterward  famous  as  the  commander  of  the  Federal  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  during  part  of  the  Civil  war)  for  assistance  in 
defending  the  people  of  the  various  tribes  and  bands  on  the  Reserve, 
who  abandoned  their  villages  and  gathered  at  the  agency.  Major 
Thomas  promptly  responded  by  dispatching  a detachment  of  cav- 
alry which  was  subsequently  reinforced  by  one  of  infantry  and  one 
of  artillery. 

2 Personal  information  secured  from  Capt.  R.  S.  Ross,  son  of 
Agent  S.  P.  Ross,  in  1910. 

^ Resolutions  of  certain  citizens  of  J ack  County,  Texas,  in  mass 
meeting,  December  25,  1858,  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  1859,  pp.  254-5;  also  letter  addressed  by  certain  citizens 
of  Texas  to  Messrs.  Neighbors,  Ross  and  Deeper,  April  25,  1859, 
demanding  the  “immediate  resignation”  of  those  officials,  pp.  273-4. 

4 Letters  of  S.  P.  Ross  and  P.  M.  Harris,  Ibid.,  pp.  260-3 ; letter 
of  Robert  S.  Neighbors,  pp.  269-71 ; letters  of  S.  P.  Ross,  pp.  271-2. 

’ Letters  of  Robert  S.  Neighbors,  Ibid.,  pp.  235-7,  252-3,  257, 
266-71 ; letters  of  Charles  E.  Mix,  acting  commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  pp.  263-6. 
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On  the  morning  of  May  23d,  a force  of  about  250  “filibusters,” 
as  they  were  called  (having  rendezvoused  at  Loving’s  Valley  in 
Parker  County),  invaded  the  Lower  Reserve,  John  R.  Baylor  being 
in  command.  Capt.  J.  B.  Plummer,  First  United  States  Infantry, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Government  troops  stationed  at  the 
agency,  promptly  sent  a demand  to  know  “for  what  purpose  he 
Imd  come  upon  the  reservation  with  an  armed  body  of  men?”  To 
this  Baylor  replied  that  his  force  “had  come  to  assail  certain  In- 
dians of  this  Reserve,  but  not  to  attack  any  whites,  but,  should  the 
troops  fire  upon  his  men  during  the  fight,  he  would  attack  them  also, 
or  any  other  whites  who  did  the  same  thing,  and  treat  all  alike.” 
To  this  Captain  Plummer  responded  that  his  orders  were  to  protect 
1he  Indians  of  the  Reserve  from  attacks  of  armed  bands  of  citizens 
and  that  he  would  do  so  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  closed  by  warn- 
ing the  invaders,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  leave  the  reservation.  To'  this  Baylor  rejoined  that  his 
determination  was  not  altered ; that  he  had  come  to  attack  the  In- 
dians on  the  Reserve  and  that  he  would  attend  to  leaving  it  when  he 
was  ready;  that  he  “regretted  the  necessity  of  coming  into  collision 
with  the  United  States  troops,  but  was  determined  to  destroy  the 
Indians  on  this  and  the  Upper  Reserve,  if  it  cost  him  the  life  of 
every  man  of  his  command.”  However,  finding  that  bluster  and 
l)ravado  did  not  daunt  the  commander  of  the  troops,  Baylor  with- 
drew his  force,  capturing  and  killing  an  inoffensive  Waco  Indian, 
eighty  years  old.  (Previous  to  that,  while  approaching  the  agency, 
they  had  killed  an  old  Indian  woman  who  was  working  in  her  gar- 
den in  another  village.)*^ 

Tile  invaders  having  thus  begun  hostilities,  a number  of  In- 
dians, variously  estimated  at  from  50  to  100  and  belonging  to  sev- 
eral different  tribes,  attacked  them  on  flank  and  rear  and  acceler- 
ated the  retrograde  movement  until  it  became  a running  fight. 
After  being  thus  pursued  by  a band  of  Indians  inferior  in  number 
to  that  of  their  own  force,  the  “filibusters”  took  refuge  in  the  build- 
ings of  a ranch  outside  the  limits  of  the  reservation  and  eight  miles 
from  the  agency.  There  they  remained  in  the  defensive  until  night- 
fall, when  the  Indians  withdrew.  During  the  course  of  the  fight  at 
the  ranch,  Jim  Pock  Mark,  second  chief  of  the  Anadarkoes,  rode 
up  to  the  house  and  called  for  Baylor  to  come  forth  and  give  him 
single  combat  but  the  latter;  who  came  to  exterminate  whole  tribes. 


^ Letters  of  Capt.  J.  B.  Plummer  and  Agent  S.  P.  Ross,  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1859,  pp.  276-8. 
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did  not  see  fit  to  try  his  martial  prowess  in  any  such  venturesome 
mannerj 

The  civil  authorities  of  Texas  were  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  cope  with  the  situation.  Governor  H.  R.  Runnels  issued  a 
proclamation  shortly  after  the  trouble  began  in  which  he  counseled 
the  people  to  refrain  from  violence  but  it  had  little  if  any  appre- 
ciable effect.®  Later  on,  when  the  situation  became  still  more  seri- 
ous, he  appointed  a commission  to  adjust  the  matter.'*  This  eom- 


’’  The  attitude  and  disposition  of  John  R.  Baylor  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  Indians  is  presumably  fairly  repre- 
sented in  the  following  letter,  which  was  written  by  him  to  one  of 
his  military  subordinates  several  years  later,  and  which  is  extracted 
from  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies, 
Series  I,  Vol.  L,  Part  I,  p.  942  : 

Hdqurs.  Second  Regiment,  Texas  Mounted  Rifles, 

Mesilla,  March  20,  1862. 

Captain  Helm, 

Commanding  Arizona  Guards. 

Sir:  I learn  from  Lieut.  J.  J.  Jackson  that  the  Indians  have 

been  in  to  your  post  for  the  purpose  of  making  a treaty.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  States  has  passed  a law  declaring  extermi- 
nation to  all  hostile  Indians.  You  will  therefore  use  all  means  to 
persuade  the  Apaches  or  any  tribe  to  come  in  for  the  purpose 
of  making  peace,  and  when  you  get  them  together  kill  all  the  grown 
Indians  and  take  the  children  prisoners  and  sell  them  to  defray  the 
expense  of  killing  Indians.  Buy  whisky  and  such  other  goods  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Indians  and  I will  order  vouchers  to  cover 
the  amount  expended.  Leave  nothing  undone  to  insure  success,  and 
have  sufficient  men  around  to  allow  no  Indian  to  escape.  Say  noth- 
ing of  your  orders  until  the  time  arrives,  and  be  cautious  how  you 
let  the  Mexicans  know  it.  If  you  can ’t  trust  them  send  to  Captain 
Aycock,  at  this  place,  and  he  will  send  you  thirty  men  from  his  com- 
pany— but  use  the  Mexicans  if  they  can  be  trusted,  as  bringing 
troops  from  here  might  excite  suspicion  with  the  Indians.  To  your 
judgment  I intrust  this  important  matter  and  look  to  you  for  success 
against  these  cursed  pests  who  have  already  murdered  over  100 
men  in  this  territory. 

John  R.  Batlor, 
Colonel  Commanding. 

® Proclamation  of  H.  R.  Runnels,  governor  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1859, 
p.  223.. 

**  Letter  of  Governor  Runnels  to  Allison  Nelson  and  others.  Ibid., 
pp.  287-8;  also,  appointment  of  members  of  commission  to  “repre- 
sent the  state  of  Texas  in  the  peaceable  and  lawful  adjustment  of 
said  difficulties,”  pp.  288-9;  also,  instructions  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  the  members  of  the  commission,  pp.  289-90. 
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mission  met  and  organized  and  went  through  the  form  of  investi- 
gating the  matter  but  its  report  was  far  from  being  impartiald® 
The  governor  could  have  used  the  Rangers  but  he  did  not  make  any 
effort  to  do  so.  An  effort  to  secure  protection  for  the  Indians  on 
the  Reserve  from  the  Rangers  was  negatived  by  their  commander, 
Capt.  John  S.  Ford,  who  declined  to  take  any  action  because  of 
alleged  legal  technicalities.^^  Meanwhile,  Major  Neighbors  was 
urging  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  state  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  The  Interior  Department,  which  has  never  been  noted 
for  precipitate  haste  in  matters  of  policy,  made  fairly  good  time  in 
effecting  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  the  tribes  from  the  Brazos 
Reserves  to  the  valley  of  the  Washita,  considering  the  distance  from 
Washington  to  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
rapid  communication.  The  details  of  preliminary  negotiation  and 
preparation  for  removal  lengthened  from  weeks  into  months  before 
they  were  completed. 

During  the  interval  of  over  two  months  that  elapsed  between 
the  invasion  of  the  Reserve  by  the  force  under  Baylor,  and  the  final 
departure  of  the  Indians  for  their  new  places  of  abode  on  the 
Washita  River,  constant  vigilance  had  to  be  exercised  in  order  to 
avoid  further  attempts  at  violence.^^  Although  the  Government 
authorities  had  promised  to  remove  the  Indians  from  the  two  re- 
serves on  the  Brazos  to  some  place  outside  the  State  of  Texas  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be  effected,  the  malevolence  of 
the  Indian  haters  remained  unabated  and  unappeased.  No  effort 
was  spared  in  an  endeavor  to  play  upon  the  fears,  and  arouse  the 
passions  of  the  people  of  the  neighboring  counties.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held  at  various  places  and  inflammatory  resolutions  were 
adopted.  The  few  newspapers  published  in  the  frontier  counties  did 

Report  of  the  governor’s  commission.  Ibid.,  pp.  297-303. 

Letter  of  Capt.  John  S.  Ford,  of  the  Texas  Rangers,  Ibid., 
p.  238. 

The  principal  correspondence  relating  to  the  troubles  of  the 
Indians  on  the  Lower  Reserve  on  the  Brazos,  and  the  arrangements 
for  their  removal  to  the  Valley  of  the  Washita  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory fill  114  pages  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  1859  (pp.  220-334).  In  addition  to  material 
information  contained  therein,  the  writer  has  secured  other  data, 
concerning  the  incidents  and  events  herein  recounted,  from  mem- 
bers of  the  families  of  officials  in  the  Indian  service  and  from  one  of 
the  army  officers  who  personally  witnessed  some  of  the  incidents 
narrated. 

Letters  of  J.  M.  Smith  and  G.  B.  Erath,  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1859,  p.  295. 
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their  full  part  in  keeping  up  the  agitation. And,  to  the  last,  the 
sarue  evil  spirits  who  had  first  conceived  and  planned  the  conspiracy 
remained  implacably  active. 

As  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  reservations  on  the 
Brazos  would  have  the  effect  of  transferring  them  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  southern  superintendency,  which  had  its  headquarters 
at  Port  Smith,  Arkansas,  Superintendent  Elias  Rector  was  directed 
to  select  locations  for  the  people  of  these  tribes  on  the  lands  of  the 
leased  district,  west  of  the  98th  Meridian  and  between  the  Cana- 
dian and  Red  rivers.  Superintendent  Rector  promptly  addressed 
himself  to  the  performance  of  this  duty  and  also  sent  a message  to 
Superintendent  Neighbors,  asking  that  the  latter  should  meet  him 
for  conference  at  Port  Arbuckle  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tour  of 
personal  inspection  and  investigation  upon  which  the  former  was 
setting  forth.  The  two  superintendents  met  at  Port  Arbuckle  at 
the  end  of  June  and  agreed  as  to  details  of  the  plans  for  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  and  their  settlement  in  the  valleys  of  the  Washita 
and  some  of  its  small  tributaries.^®  The  Wichita  Indians  were  to  be 
settled  with  the  tribes  from  Texas. 


Resolutions  adopted  by  mass  meeting  of  citizens  of  Parker 
County,  at  Weatherford,  Texas,  June  24,  1859,  Ibid.,  pp.  316-7 ; 
also,  address  to  the  people  of  neighboring  counties,  drafted  by  a 
committee  appointed  at  the  same  meeting,  pp.  317-8.  One  para- 
graph of  the  address  above  mentioned  is  quoted  below  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  incendiary  and  irresponsible  character  of 
the  propaganda  which  was  so  zealously  pushed.  Incidentally,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  John  R.  Baylor  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  Weatherford  meeting.  The  paragraph  from  the  address  to 
the  people  of  neighboring  counties  was  as  follows ; 

“We  call  upon  you,  fellow  citizens,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
sacred ; in  behalf  of  suffering  women  and  children,  whose  blood 
paints  afresh,  from  the  Red  River  to  the  Rio  Grande,  day  by  day, 
the  scalping  knife  of  the  savage  foe ; in  the  name  of  mothers  whose 
daughters  have  been  violated  by  the  ‘Reserve  Indians,’  and  robl)ed 
of  that  virtue  which  God  alone  can  give — come,  come,  fellow  citi- 
zens ; arouse,  and  take  action  before  the  number  of  deaths  of  tender 
infants,  mothers,  fathers  and  aged  grandsires  is  swollen  to  a more 
frightful  extent  by  our  sluggish  action  or  supine  indifference  ! ’ ’ 

Letters  of  Elias  Rector  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Ibid.,  pp.  284-6  and  305-14 ; also,  letter  of  Robert  S.  Neighbors  to 
the  same,  pp.  315-6.  Superintendent  Neighbors  was  accompanied 
by  a number  of  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  several  of  the  tribes 
from  the  reservations  on  the  Brazos,  who  were  fully  informed  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  conference  and  its  effect  upon  the  interests  of 
their  people. 
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During'  the  last  mouth  that  the  Indians  were  on  the  Lower 
Reserve,  and  while  they  were  all  encamped  at  the  agency  where  sev- 
eral companies  of  United  States  troops  were  stationed  on  guard  and 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  disturbances,  the  governor  of  Texas 
organized  a company  of  100  volunteers,  which  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  John  Henry  Brown,  who  had  been  a member 
of  the  commission  previously  appointed  by  the  governor  to  investi- 
gate and  adjust  the  disturbed  conditions  existing  at  the  Indian 
Reservation.  Ostensibly  the  company  of  volunteers  thus  placed  in 
the  service  was  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a further  clash  between 
Indians  and  settlers.  Practically,  it  was  to  prevent  any  of  the  In- 
dians from  leaving  the  reservation.  The  Indians  owned  a great 
many  horses  and  cattle,  which  ran  at  large,  just  as  the  stock  belong- 
ing to  all  of  the  neighboring  settlers  did.  The  Indians  were  there- 
fore unable  to  secure  the  stock  that  had  wandered  off  the  reservation. 
Superintendent  Neighbors  estimating  that  they  lost  half  of  their 
cattle  in  consequence.^® 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  1859,  the  migration  of  1,430  Indians, 
representing  nearly  a dozen  tribes,  began.  A military  escort,  two 
troops  of  cavalry  and  two  companies  of  infantry,  under  the  personal 
command  of  Maj.  George  H.  Thomas,  accompanied  the  Indians. 
That  there  should  have  been  an  escort  of  such  strength  was  deemed 
expedient  for  the  reason  that  threats  had  been  made  that  the  In- 
dians would  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  state  alive.^'^  The 
picturesque  cavalcade  moved  slowly  northward  under  the  intense 
heat  of  the  August  sun,  crossed  the  Red  River  at  the  end  of  one 
week  and  reached  their  destination  on  the  Washita  at  the  end  of 
another.  The  various  tribes  were  settled  at  different  points  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  County  of  Caddo.  The  selection  of  a site 
for  the  agency,  and  the  delay  occasioned  by  having  to  wait  for  some 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the  southern  superintendency  to 
whom  the  custody  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  Government  property 
could  be  relinquished,  required  considerable  time.  Major  Thomas 
and  the  cavalry  troops  left  on  the  return  march  to  Texas  within 
two  or  three  days  after  arriving,  and  the  infantry  detachment, 
under  Captain  Plummer,  departed  a few  days  later,  thus  leaving 

the  new  agency  and  its  charges  withoiit  military  protection.  The 

/ 

1®  Letters  of  Robert  S.  Neighbors,  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  for  1859,  pp.  319-20  and  328. 

Letter  of  E.  J.  Gurley,  Ibid.,  pp.  274-5;  also,  letter  of  Robert 
S.  Neighbors,  pp.  320  and  328. 
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site  chosen  for  the  agency  was  near  Fort  Cobb,  though  the  military 
post  was  not  located  and  established  until  a few  weeks  afterward. 
Samuel  A.  Blain,  agent  for  the  Wichita  Indians,  finally  took  over 
the  records  and  property  of  the  two  agencies  from  Texas  and  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  Indians  which  had  been  attached  to  them.  Su- 
perintendent Neighbors  discharged  the  agency  employes  and 
directed  Agents  Ross  and  Leeper  to  return  to  their  homes  and  await 
instructions.^® 

When  Messrs.  Neighbors,  Ross  and  Leeper  were  ready  to  start 
on  their  return  to  Texas,  there  were  no  troops  available  for  escort. 
Two  sons  of  Agent  Ross  (Peter  F.  and  Robert  S.)  were  with  him 
and  Agent  Leeper  had  his  family.  There  were  a number  of  team- 
sters and  other  former  employes  of  the  two  agencies  who  were  also 
returning  to  their  homes.  In  all  there  were  about  twenty  men  who 
could  bear  arms  in  case  of  an  emergency.  As  some  of  the  wild  In- 
dians (Kiowas)  had  been  troublesome  around  the  new  agency,  there 
was  considerable  apprehension  lest  the  party  be  attacked  on  the  way 
home.  Thus  prepared,  with  one  wagon  and  two  ambulances,  the 
party  was  ready  to  leave  for  home.^®  A careful  watch  was  main- 
tained lest  the  party  be  attacked  by  hostiles.  For  several  days  there 
were  no  signs.  One  day,  after  the  Red  River  had  been  crossed,  Cap- 
tain Ross  (who  had  had  extensive  experience  in  campaigning  against 
hostile  Indians)  became  suspicious  of  the  signs  and,  when  the  noon- 
day halt  was  made,  he  directed  that  the  mules  be  tied  to  the  wagons 
and  fed  and  that  the  horses  should  be  picketed  with  short  ropes. 
Even  with  these  precautions,  however,  an  effort  was  made  to  steal 
their  horses.  In  the  fight  which  followed,  Mr.  Leeper  was  severely 
wounded  (and  would  have  been  killed  had  not  a despised  Mexican, 
whom  the  other  men  of  the  party  regarded  as  a coward,  rushed  to 
his  relief).  The  attacking  party  was  finally  put  to  flight  with  the 
loss  of  several  of  its  members.^'’ 


1®  Matthew  Leeper  was  subsequently  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Blain  as  agent  for  the  tribes  on  the  Washita  and  was  continued  in 
that  position  under  the  Confederate  regime. 

19  The  parting  between  the  Indians  and  their  former  superin- 
tendent and  agents  was  probably  not  without  mutual  feelings  of 
sadness  and  regret.  Even  to  this  day  there  are  old  people  among  the 
Caddo,  Waco  and  other  tribes  who  remember  Neighbors  and  Ross 
with  feelings  of  grateful  appreciation. 

20  After  the  marauders  had  disappeared,  one  of  the  men,  Frank 
Harris  by  name,  took  a canteen  of  water  and  remarked  to  Captain 
Ross : ‘ ‘ That  Indian  I shot  had  short  hair.  I am  going  to  wash  the 
paint  off  his  face  and  see  if  he  is  not  some  old  acquaintance  of  ours.  ” 

\ ol.  I— 1 r. 
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Arriving  at  the  Brazos  River,  Major  Neighbors  insisted  upon 
going  to  the  little  town  of  Belknap  to  transact  some  Imsiness,  though 
warned  that  his  life  would  be  endangered  if  lie  did  so.  He  pro- 
ceeded, however,  and,  after  finishing  his  errand,  was  about  to  return 
to  camp  when  a desperado  stepped  out  from  a cliimney  corner  at  the 
end  of  a building  and  shot  him  in  the  hack  with  a load  of  buck- 


Robert  S.  Neighbers 


shot.  No  one  was  allowed  to  approach  the  body  of  the  fallen  man, 
under  threats  of  instant  death.  Although  it  is  probable  that  death 
was  almost  if  not  quite  instantaneous,  the  body  of  Major  Neighbors 
lay  untouched  in  the  sandy  street  from  early  morning  until  late 
in  the  afternoon,  when  it  was  taken  up  and  buried  by  a negro  serv- 
ant belonging  to  Mr.  Leeper.  Thus  had  the  spirit  of  human  envy 

Suiting  his  action  to  his  word,  he  found  that  the  body  of  the  sup- 
posed dead  Indian  was  in  reality  that  of  a red-headed  white  man. 
No  one  present  was  able  to  identify  the  body,  however,  and  so  the 
fate  of  another  renegade  was  found  in  a justly  deserved  oblivion. 
Whether  the  other  “Indians”  of  the  party  were  of  the  same  variety 
is  not  known. 
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and  hatred  found  its  fruition,  not  alone  in  the  woes  of  the  unoffend- 
ing Indians  but  also  in  the  untimely  taking  off  of  as  gallant  a 
knight  as  any  that  ever  poised  a lance  or  drew  a sword  in  behalf 
of  the  oppressed  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  agents  would 


21  Robert  S.  Neighbors  was  born  in  Virginia  (locality  not  re- 
corded), November  3,  1815.  His  parents  died  while  he  was  young 
and,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  left  for  the  Southwest.  He  stopped 
for  a time  in  Louisiana.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  was 
like  a trumpet  call  to  hundreds  of  young  Americans  who  thronged 
to  Texas  to  aid  in  the  struggle  for  its  independence  and  Robert  S. 
Neighbors  was  one  of  those  who  made  haste  to  respond.  He  enlisted 
in  Capt.  Hayden  Arnold’s  company,  with  which  he  particijiated  in 
the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto.  He  subsequently  served  with  the  Texas 
Rangers  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a member  of  Kendall’s  Santa 
Pe  Expedition,  in  1839,  whence  he  was  taken  with  the  other  pris- 
oners to  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  they  were  held  for  more  than 
a year  before  their  release.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  his  home  at 
San  Antonio,  the  Mexican  General  Woll  invaded  that  place.  Neigh- 
bors was  acting  as  clerk  of  the  District  Court,  which  was  in  session, 
and  he  vms  captured  with  the  other  court  officials,  September  11, 
1842,  and,  with  fifty-two  other  Texans,  was  carried  to  the  Castle 
Perote,  where  he  was  imprisoned  until  starch  23,  1844,  when,  with 
others,  he  was  released  at  the  urgent  request  of  Gen.  Waddy 
Thompson,  the  United  States  minister.  Early  in  1845  Neighbors 
was  appointed  by  the  Republic  of  Texas  as  agent  for  the  Tonkahua 
(Tonkawa)  and  Lipan  tribes  of  Indians.  He  was  reported  to  be 
quite  successful  in  his  management  of  the  affairs  of  these  Indians. 
He  assisted  the  United  States  treaty  commissioners  (Pierce  M. 
Butler  and  M.  G.  Lewis)  in  negotiating  the  treaty  with  seven  In- 
dian tribes,  on  the  Brazos  River,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and  was  one 
of  the  agents  selected  to  accompany  the  delegation  of  chiefs  which 
went  from  that  important  council  on  a visit  to  Washington.  After 
his  return  from  Washington,  he  was  appointed  special  Indian  agent 
for  the  Indians  of  the  State  of  Texas,  a position  which  he  filled 
acceptably  until  August,  1849,  when  he  was  superseded  by  a par- 
tisan appointee  of  the  Taylor  administration.  He  served  then  for 
a time  as  commissioner  of  the  state  for  the  organization  of  new 
counties  in  which  capacity  he  succeeded  in  organizing  the  County 
of  El  Paso,  whose  people  had  been  Mexican  citizens  and  hostile  to 
Texas  until  a short  time  before.  He  was  then  elected  a member  of 
the  Fourth  Legislature  of  Texas,  representing  the  counties  of 
Bexar  and  Medina  in  the  Lower  House.  There  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
instrinnental  in  securing  the  passage  of  a joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  governor  of  Texas  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  Indian 
territory  in  the  northern  part  of  Texas,  to  serve  as  the  home  of  all 
the  Indians  of  the  tribes  living  in  Texas  at  the  time  of  its  annexa- 
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have  shared  in  the  fate  of  their  superintendent  had  similar  oppor- 
tunity been  alforded  the  assassin  and  his  partners  in  crime.-- 

Such  is  the  story  of  tlie  exile  of  the  Caddoes  and  affiliated  tribes 
from  Texas  to  Oklahoma.  Less  than  two  years  later,  a governor  of 
Texas  sent  a special  envoy  to  the  people  of  these  same  tribes,  invit- 
ing them  to  return  to  that  state  to  live  and  to  be  assured  of  its  pro- 
tection. When  the  great  war  between  the  states  began  and  the  men 
of  Texas  were  called  to  arms,  then  the  people  of  Texas  were  re- 


tion.  Though  nothing  came  of  this  proposition,  it  gave  evidence  of 
his  farsightedness.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  to  a position  as 
supervising  agent  in  the  United  States  Indian  Service  and  was 
assigned  to  the  general  supervision  of  all  Indian  affairs  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  with  three  agencies  under  him.  In  1854  he  assisted 
Capt.  R.  B.  Marcy  in  selecting  the  reservations  on  the  Brazos 
River  upon  which  the  various  small  tribes  and  fragments  of  tribes 
were  to  be  concentrated  under  agreement  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Texas  authorities.  The  Indians  were  located  on 
these  reservations  during  the  following  year.  The  dismissal  of  a 
.jealous-hearted  subordinate  was  followed  by  a deliberate  and  sys- 
tematically directed  endeavor  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  neighboring  counties  against  the  Indians  living  on  the  Brazos 
reservations  and  the  same  spirit  of  mischievous  malevolence  aimed 
its  shaft  against  Supervising  Agent  Neighbors.  While  on  his  way 
home  from  the  valley  of  the  Washita,  whither  he  had  taken  the 
Indians  to  a place  of  safety,  he  walked,  unafraid,  into  the  settle- 
ment where  cowardly  assassins  were  thirsting  for  his  blood.  There 
lie  was  shot  down  by  a man  to  whom  he  was  an  entire  stranger  and 
died  a few  minutes  later,  September  13,  1859.  His  tragic  death 
occasioned  great  sorrow  among  thousands  of  Texans  who  had  known 
him  and  who  appreciated  his  services  to  Texas,  both  as  republic 
and  as  state,  and  to  the  Federal  Government ; but  by  none  was  he 
mourned  more  deeply  than  by  the  Indians  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Washita  whom  he  had  befriended  and  protected;  they  are  said  to 
have  moaned  and  wailed  for  many  days  after  learning  of  his  death. 
Indeed,  it  was  reported  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  their  new 
agent  prevented  some  of  them  from  stealing  away  to  wreak  sum- 
mary vengeance  upon  his  assassins.  His  interest  in  and  friendship 
for  the  Indian  people  was  always  marked.  He  was  quoted  as  an 
authority  on  the  Comanches  in  Schoolcraft’s  “History  of  the  North 
American  Indians.”  His  home  was  on  a ranch  on  the  Salado,  six 
miles  from  San  Antonio,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  some  of  his 
descendants  still  live. 

“2  The  assassin  and  his  associates  remained  around  the  town  of 
Belknap  until  the  arrival  of  a company  of  Rangers  under  Capt. 
Tom  Johnson.  AYhen  the  latter  had  located  and  overtaken  them,  he 
gave  them  the  same  chance  for  life  that  they  had  given  Major 
Neighbor!? — they  were  shot  down  and  left  where  they  fell. 
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minded  of  the  red  trail  of  the  raiding  Coinanches  and  Kiowas  and 
of  the  difficulty  of  protecting  the  frontier  settlements,  aye,  then 
they  were  willing  and  even  anxious  to  have  the  Reserve  Indians 
return  and  be  what  they  had  been  before,  namely,  a buffer  between 
the  settlements  and  the  untamed  warriors  of  the  Plains.  But, 
though  they  loved  and  trusted  young  “Sul”  Ross,  the  boy  captain, 
whom  the  governor  of  Texas  had  selected  as  his  messenger  to  bear 
the  invitation  to  return,  they  shook  their  heads  in  refusal  and,  later 
on,  fled  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  a decade  and  a half  there- 
after, the  people  of  the  Texas  frontier  paid  a costly  tribute  for  the 
blundering  policy  which  had  driven  these  peaceably  disposed  bands 
of  Indians  beyond  the  borders  of  the  state  and  thus  gave  the  wild 
Indians  an  unobstructed  path  to  the  settlements. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


INDIAN  COUNCILS 

A number  of  peace  councils — always  an  important  institution 
in  Indian  history — were  held  during  the  course  of  this  period  of 
the  history  of  Oklahoma.  These  peace  councils  always  had  to  do 
with  some  one  or  more  of  the  wild  tribes,  as  the  immigrant  tribes 
were  always  peaceably  disposed  toward  one  another.  The  civilized 
tribes  occasionally  met  in  inter-tribal  councils  to  discuss  matters 
other  than  peace  that  were  of  common  or  mutual  interest. 

The  Council  at  Tahlequah 

One  of  the  greatest  inter-tribal  peace  councils  ever  held  in  the 
Indian  Territory  was  the  one  held  at  Tahleq.uali,  the  capital  of  the 
Cherokefi-Nation,  in  June,  184J.  Twenty-three  tribes  and  nations 
of  Indians  were  represented  in  that  gathering,  which  was  in  session 
for  some  days.  Though  no  detailed  record  of  the  event  seems  to 
have  been  preserved,  presumably  all  sessions  were  distinguished 
for  due  regard  for  ceremony  and  deliberations,  the  pipe  of  peace 
passing  around  the  circle  of  assembled  chiefs,  counselors  and  war- 
riors. Even  if  there  was  no  written  record,  the  covenants  and  un- 
derstandings of  such  a council  were  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  the 
untutored  members  of  the  assembled  delegations  and,  unless  they 
were  impressed  by  the  importance  of  the  event  and  disposed  to 
abide  by  the  agreements  made  and  entered  into  thereat,  such  a writ- 
ing would  be  of  no  avail. 

During  the  course  of  the  great  inter-tribal  council  at  Tahlequah, 
James  M.  Stanley,  of  Detroit,  one  of  the  most  noted  portrait  painters 
of  his  day,  was  present  and  busily  engaged  with  easel  and  palette 
and  brushes,  securing  characteristic  likenesses  of  typical  Indians  of 
the  various  tribes  which  were  represented  in  the  assemblage.  Mr. 
Stanley  spent  some  months — possibly  the  greater  part  of  a year — 
at  Tahlequah  and  Fort  Gibson  and  in  the  surrounding  region.  He 
not  only  painted  numerous  portraits  for  his  collection  but  also  ac- 
cepted sittings  from  members  of  the  prominent  Cherokee  families 
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who  wished  to  pay  for  and  retain  the  sained  He  subsequently 
crossed  the  Plains  and  eventually  visited  the  Pacific  coast  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  his  gallery  of  Indian  portraits.  In  1851  he  de- 
posited the  collection,  amounting  to  140  in  all,  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington.  He  then  offered  to  sell  the  collection 
for  $12,500.  Although  art  commissions  and  congressional  commit- 
tees made  favorable  recommendations  for  the  proposed  purchase, 
no  appropriation  was  ever  made.  In  January,  1865,  a disastrous  fire 
occurred  in  the  building  of  the  institution  almost  totally  destroying 
this  priceless  collection. 

In  1842  the  Comanche  Indians  asked  Governor  Pierce  M.  Butler 
and  Col.  James  Logan,  tribal  agents  respectively  of  the  Cherokees 
and  the  Creeks  to  request  the  president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  their  tribe  in  council  at 
some  point  on  the  Red  River.-  Governor  Butler  evidently  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  matter  and  sought  to  bring  about  such  a con- 
ference as  he  and  Col.  William  S.  Harney  of  the  army  were  selected 
to  represent  the  Government  in  a council  which  was  held  near  the 
mouth  of  Cache  Creek  on  Red  River,  in  November,  1843.  The 
Republic  of  Texas  failed  to  send  any  representatives  to  the  council.-'’ 

After  having  had  troubles  with  the  Osages  and  the  Pawnees, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  Nation  called  an  inter-tribal  council  in 
1845.  It  was  held  in  September  and  eleven  tribes  (including  the 
Osage)  were  represented.  The  Pawnees  did  not  send  a delegation. 
The  Comanehes  sent  a contemptuous  reply  to  the  invitation,  due, 
it  was  believed,  to  the  duplicity  of  the  interpreter  accompanying 
the  Creek  embassy.-’ 

’ There  are  at  least  a dozen  of  the  Stanley  portraits  in  the  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  old  Cherokee  families  residing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tahlequah,  Park  Hill  and  Port  Gibson — each  one  of  which  is 
not  only  a w^ork  of  art,  but  also  a treasured  heirloom  and  a faithful 
picture  of  the  olden  times  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

2 Niles’  National  Register,  Vol.  LXII,  p.  384. 

Ibid.,  Vol.  LXV,  pp.  213,  306  and  384. 

4 Ibid.,  Vol.  LXVII,  p.  257,  and  Vol.  LXIX,  pp.  25-6.  The 
principal  business  of  this  council  (which  was  held  at  the  Creek 
Council  Grounds),  as  announced,  was  “to  clear  the  ‘white  path’  of 
peace  and  to  cover  the  blood  recently  spilt  by  the  Creeks  and 
Pawnees.”  The  reply  of  the  angry  Comanehes  to  the  Creek  invita- 
tion to  visit  the  council  was  as  follows:  “We  accept  your  tobacco 
and  have  smoked  it.  You  have  lodged  with  us.  Take  back  your 
wampum  and  the  broken  days  (beads)  ; they  are  false  and  your  peo- 
ple have  spoken  with  a forked  tongue.” 
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In  ^lay,  1846,  Governor  Pierce  M.  Butler,  the  former  agent  of 
the  Cherokees,'’  and  Col.  M.  G.  Lewis,  of  Tennessee,  represented  the 
Government  as  commissioners  in  a council  held  with  the  chiefs  and 
head  men  of  the  Comanches,  Caddoes,  Wichitas  and  other  tribes  at 
Council  Springs  (Torrey’s  Trading  House),  in  Robinson  County, 
Texas.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  the  year  before,  had  made  it  neces- 
sary to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  of  the  Southern 
Plains  Region  the  fact  that  they  could  not  make  war  on  the  people 
of  that  state  and  at  the  same  time  be  at  peace  with  “Washington,” 
as  they  called  the  Government.® 

There  was  always  more  or  less  formality  of  punctilio  about  the 
conduct  and  ceremony  of  an  Indian  peace  council.  The  following 
account  of  one  of  these  councils  was  recorded  by  Maj.  Israel  G. 
Vore,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  having  been  related  to  him  by  Capt. 
Black  Beaver,  the  noted  Delaware  leader.'^ 


® Pierce  M.  Butler,  a former  governor  of  South  Carolina,  was 
appointed  as  tribal  agent  of  the  Cherokees  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Governor  Stokes  in  1842.  In  1845  he  was 
superseded  by  James  McKissiek,  of  Arkansas.  Immediately  after- 
ward he  was  appointed  as  a commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Co- 
manehes  and  other  tribes  in  Western  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  As 
soon  as  this  duty  was  performed,  he  entered  the  volunteer  military 
service  as  colonel  of  the  Palmetto  Rifles,  a regiment  recruited  in 
South  Carolina.  (He  had  served  twelve  years  in  the  regular  army 
as  an  officer  and  had  also  been  lieutenant-colonel  of  a regiment  of 
volunteers  during  part  of  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida.)  He  was 
distinguished  for  conspicuous  valor  at  the  Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
and,  at  the  Battle  of  Churubusco,  although  badly  wounded  early 
in  the  engagement,  he  insisted  upon  leading  his  regiment  in  a des- 
perate charge  upon  the  enemy’s  position,  during  which  he  fell  dead 
with  a bullet  through  his  head. 

® Niles’  National  Register,  Vol.  LXX,  pp.  229-30  and  257-8. 

Israel  G.  Vore  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  horn  about  1825. 
He  came  with  his  parents  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  where  his  father 
engaged  in  merchandising.  His  parents  were  murdered  and  their 
home  and  store  burned  by  desperadoes  in  1844,  the  son’s  absence 
from  home  being  all  that  saved  his  life.  He  served  as  quarter- 
master on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Douglas  H.  Cooper  during  the  Civil  war. 
In  the  winter  of  1875-6  he  spent  some  weeks  at  the  Wichita  Agency 
on  business  and  was  entertained  at  the  home  of  Capt.  Black  Beaver, 
who  was  an  acquaintance  and  friend  of  many  years’  standing.  Dur- 
ing the  time  thus  spent  in  Black  Beaver’s  home,  the  two  old  men 
sat  up  till  midnight,  night  after  night,  Black  Beaver  telling  the 
story  of  his  life  and  career  and  Ma.jor  Vore  recording  it  in  the 
form  of  notes  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  having  it  written  out 
and  published  in  book  form.  A small  part  of  these  notes  were 
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In  the  winter  of  1850-1,  a council  was  held  with  the  wild  Indians 
on  the  Concho  River,  in  Texas.  There  were  present  the  Penateka 
Band  of  Comanches,  the  Wacoes,  Towakonies,  Caddoes,  Lipans, 
Anadarkoes  and  a few  Wichitas.  The  name  of  the  Indian  agent  I 
do  not  remember.  [It  was  probably  Robert  S.  Neighbors.]  John 
Conner,  a Delaware,  was  guide  and  interpreter.  Jesse  Chisholm, 
known  as  “Prairie  Jess,”  was  also  present,  as  was  Capt.  Black 
Beaver.  These  were  the  most  notable  guides  and  interpreters  on 
the  Plains.  They  were  asked  by  the  Indian  agent  to  remain  and 
assist  Conner — he  wanted  no  misunderstanding.  The  business  of 
Black  Beaver  and  Chisholm  was  to  trade.  They  asked  the  agent  if 
he  had  any  objection  and  he  replied  that  he  had  none  whatever; 
that  he  wmnted  them  to  assist  in  civilizing  these  Indians,  to  visit 
them  often  and  to  associate  with  them  as  much  as  possible,  always 
to  give  them  good  advice  and  try  to  keep  them  at  peace  and  help 
them  to  learn  better  ways  than  their  own.  The  Comanche  Band  was 
headed  by  Ke-kem-sey-ker-a-way  and  Tosh-a-way,  the  present  chief. 

At  this  council  these  bands  agreed  to  bury  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife  and  try  to  become  an  agricultural  people.  (The 
Wichitas,  Caddoes  and  several  of  the  smaller  tribes  had  been  rais- 
ing corn  from  time  immemorial.)  All  the  chiefs  marched  to  a 
ravine  near  by,  cast  into  it  a tomahawk  and  a scalping  knife  and 
covered  them  with  rock  and  earth,  up  even  with  the  surface,  plant- 
ing at  the  same  time  an  ear  of  corn.  This  was  in  token  of  their  sin- 
cerity in  their  promise  to  bury  all  weapons  of  death  and  barbarism 
forever  and  that  they  should  henceforth  try  to  live  in  peace  and 
secure  their  .subsistence  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

These  chiefs  and  most  of  their  warriors  ever  afterward  remained 
true  to  that  treaty  and  to  that  ceremony,  even  during  the  trouble 
on  the  Brazos  Reserve  in  1859.  At  that  time  there  were  several 
families  of  white  people  living  near  Fort  Belknap,  who  became 
alarmed  and  were  preparing  to  move  away;  but  Jose  Maria,  chief 
of  the  Anadarkoes,  though  he  had  had  a son  killed  by  the  partisans 
of  Bayor  (with  Choctaw  Tom’s  hunting  party)  sent  word  to  them 
not  to  be  alarmed  or  afraid,  that  he  did  not  make  war  on  women  and 

worked  over  and  published  in  various  periodicals,  but  most  of  them 
remained  untouched  at  the  time  of  Major  Vore’s  death  a few  years 
later.  When  the  writer  secured  trace  of  this  interesting  and  valu- 
able material  a few  years  ago,  a prompt  effort  was  made  to  locate  it. 
His  search  was  soon  ended  by  learning  that  the  desired  manuscript 
notes  had  been  burned  a few  years  before,  a most  regrettable  and 
irremediable  loss  to  local  history. 
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children  and  that  he  and  the  other  chiefs  had  not  forgotten  the  cere- 
mony on  the  Concho. 

In  Jnly,  1853,  Agent  Thomas  G.  Fitzjjatrick,  as  commissioner 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  negotiated  a new  treaty  with  the 
Comanches,  Kiowas  and  Apaehes  of  the  Plains,®  in  a council  held  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  on  the  Arkansas  River.'* 

A notable  inter-tribal  council  was  held  by  the  representatives  of 
the  civilized  tribes  in  1859,  at  North  Pork  Town  (Eufaula),  in  the 
Creek  Nation,  for  the  i:>uri)ose  of  discussing  the  increasing  intrusion 
of  white  men  and  of  devising  some  means  of  putting  a stop  to  it. 

The  council  at  North  Pork  Town  was  held,  as  was  the  custom, 
in  the  open  air,  beneath  the  shade  of  the  forest  trees.  The  pipe  of 
friendship  was  lighted  and  passed  around  the  council  circle  with  all 
of  the  solemnity  and  ceremony  incident  to  such  gatherings.  After 
a number  of  the  representatives  of  the  different  tribes  had  spoken, 
Opothleyohola,  the  Creek  chieftain,  arose  to  speak.  Unlike  most 
of  those  present,  he  did  not  dress  after  the  manner  of  the  white  man. 
His  form  was  draped  in  a blanket  which  hung  as  gracefully  as  the 
toga  of  a Roman  senator.  A brightly  colored  shawl  encircled  his 
head  like  a turban.  He  was  a man  of  large  frame  and  imposing 
presence  and,  as  an  orator,  was  said  to  have  had  but  few  equals  and 
no  superiors  among  his  own  people.  He  was  unlettered  and  could 
speak  only  in  the  tongue  of  the  Muskogees,  so  his  speech  had  to  be 
interpreted  into  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw  and  English  languages,  in 
order  that  all  present  might  understand  it.  In  a most  impressive 
address,  Opothleyohola  said : 

“My  Brothers,  many,  many  years  ago,  when  I was  a child,  there 
was  a beautiful  island  in  the  Chattahoochee  River.  It  was  covered 
with  stately  trees  and  carpeted  with  green  grass.  When  the  Indian 
was  hungry  and  could  not  find  wild  game  elsewhere,  he  could  always 
go  to  that  island  and  kill  a deer.  An  unwritten  law  forbade  the 
killing  of  more  than  one  deer,  and,  even  then,  the  hunter  might 
resort  to  the  island  only  when  he  had  failed  elsewhere.  But  the 
banks  of  that  island  were  of  sandy  soil.  As  the  floods  of  the  river 
rolled  on  this  side  and  on  that,  the  banks  wore  away  and  the  island 
shrunk  in  size.  When  our  people  left  that  country,  the  island  had 


® Niles’  National  Register,  Vol.  LXX,  pp.  229-30  and  257-8. 

'*  Fort  Atkinsoii  was  a sod-walled  cantonment  situated  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Arkansas  River,  a few  miles  west  of  the  site  of  Dodge 
City,  Kansas.  It  was  a temporary  military  post,  garrisoned  for  a 
brief  period  in  the  early  ’50s  to  afford  a measure  of  protection  to 
the  overland  travel  and  traffic  on  the  Santa  Pe  Trail. 
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become  so  small  that  there  was  only  room  for  two  or  three  of  the 
great  trees  and  most  of  the  green  grass  was  gone.  The  deer,  once 
so  plentiful  there,  had  entirely  disappeared. 

“I  have  since  learned  that  tliere  is  a kind  of  grass  which,  if  it 
had  been  planted  on  the  banks  of  that  beautiful  island,  might  have 
saved  it.  This  grass  strikes  its  roots  deeply  into  the  sandy  soil  and 
binds  it  so  firmly  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  cannot  wear  it  away. 

“kly  Brothers,  we  Indians  are  like  that  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  river.  The  white  man  comes  upon  us  as  a flood.  We  crumble 
and  fall,  even  as  the  sandy  banks  of  that  beautiful  island  in  the 
Chattahoochee.  The  Great  Spirit  .knows,  as  you  know,  that  I would 
stay  that  flood,  which  comes  thus  to  wear  us  away,  if  I could.  As 
well  might  we  try  to  push  back  the  flood  of  the  river  itself.  ■ 

“As  the  island  in  the  river  might  have  been  saved  by  planting 
the  long-rooted  grass  upon  its  banks,  so  let  ns  save  our  people  by 
educating  our  boys  and  girls  and  our  young  men  and  young  women 
in  the  ways  of  the  white  man.  Then  they  may  be  planted  and  deeply 
rooted  about  us  and  our  people  may  stand  unmoved  in  the  flood  of 
the  white  men.” 

Personal  information  secured  from  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Mur- 
row,  who,  as  a missionary  to  the  Creeks,  was  present  at  the  council 
and  listened  to  this  remarkable  Indian  leader  who,  conscious  of  his 
own  deficiency  in  learning,  was  wise  enough  to  discern  the  need 
of  education  for  his  people. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  SLAVERY  IN  THE  INDIAN 
TERRITORY 

Negro  slaves  were  brought  to  the  Indian  Territory  by  the  very 
first  Indian  immigrants  from  the  southern  states.  As  a rule,  the 
slave-owning  members  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  people  of  mixed 
Indian  and  white  blood,  though  some  of  the  full  blood  Indians  also 
became  possessed  of  negro  bondmen  in  the  course  of  time.  The  cul- 
ture of  cotton  was  common  in  all  off  the  states  from  which  these 
tribes  came  and  cotton  made  slavery  a profitable  institution.  The 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  came  from  the  cotton  country  in  Missis- 
sippi. Those  of  the  members  of  these  two  tribes  who  engaged  in 
growing  cotton,  on  a large  scale,  after  coming  to  the  West,  settled 
in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Red  River,  consequently  there  were 
many  more  plantations  operated  by  slave  labor  in  that  part  of  the 
territory  than  any  other.  The  Creeks  also  owned  many  slaves, 
though  they  did  not  engage  so  largely  in  the  culture  of  cotton  as  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  The  full  blood  Cherokees  were  a race 
of  mountaineers  and  negro  slavery  never  flourished  in  mountain 
regions.  Cotton  was  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  central  part  of  the 
territory,  but  more  often  for  domestic  purposes  than  on  a commer- 
cial scale.  Many  of  the  wealthier  mixed-blood  Cherokees  were  slave 
owners.  In  their  removal  to  the  West,  the  Seminoles  were  accom- 
panied by  a number  of  free  (or  refugee)  negroes  who  had  fled  from 
bondage  and  had  been  adopted  as  members  of  the  tribe  while  it  was 
still  located  in  Florida. ^ 

1 Among  the  Indians  who  were  owners  of  many  slaves  might  be 
mentioned  Peter  P.  Pitchlynn  and  “Bob”  Love,  in  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations;  Daniel  N.  McIntosh  and  Opothleyohola, 
in  the  Creek  Nation;  Joseph  Vann,  of  Webbers  Falls,  and  John  and 
Lewis  Ross,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Lewis  Ross,  who  operated  the 
salt  works  at  the  old  Chouteau  trading  post  (Salina),  had  upward 
of  200  slaves  and  worked  several  shifts  of  forty-five  men  each.  Joe 
Vann’s  steamboat,  the  Lucy  Walker,  which  was  destroyed  by  an 
explosion  on  the  Ohio  River,  near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1844, 
was  entirely  manned  by  negro  slaves  from  his  own  plantation  in 
the  Indian  Territory. 
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Slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  Indian  Territory  was  not  materially 
different  from  slavery  in  the  states.  There  were  humane  owners  and 
masters  and  there  were  occasionally  some  of  the  brutal,  cruel  type 
as  well.  There  were  well  marked  instances  of  servile  devotion  and 
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fidelity  and  there  w'ere  not  lacking  other  instances  in  which  the 
faithlessness  and  depravity  of  the  slave  w'^as  made  manifest.  As  a 
rule,  they  were  devoted  to  their  masters. 

Benson,  in  his  book,  “Life  Among  the  Choeatws,”  mentions  the 
loyal  devotion  of  a slave  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  immigrant 
Choctaws,  who  settled  between  Skullaville  and  Fort  Smith.  This 
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Indian  established  a ferry  across  the  Poteau  River,  a few  miles 
above  its  mouth.  The  ferry  boat  was  operated  by  a slave  named 
Uncle  Phil,  who  had  been  brought  from  Mississippi  by  his  master. 
The  master  and  mistress  both  died,  leaving  four  orphaned  children, 
whose  ages  ranged  from  four  to  ten  years.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  near  relatives  neither  was  there  as  yet  any  court  to  appoint  a 
guardian  for  the  children.  Uncle  Phil  might  easily  have  absconded 
(for  there  was  no  fugitive  slave  law  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  be 
invoked  in  his  ease)  but,  instead  of  seeking  his  liberty,  he  remained 
with  the  helpless  children  of  his  deceased  Indian  master,  provided 
them  with  clothes  and  food,  worked  the  little  farm  and  kept  the 
ferry  as  faithfully  as  when  the  master  and  mistress  were  alive  and, 
seemingly,  was  as  careful  of  every  interest  involved  as  a guardian 
could  have  been. 


A Negro  Uprising 

William  J.  Weaver  (Fort  Smith  Elevator,  February  12,  1897), 
tells  of  a negro  uprising  that  occurred  along  the  valley  of  the 
Arkansas  River  in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations  in  1842.  Niles’ 
National  Register  (August  7,  1841),  relates  a similar  incident,  prob- 
ably identical.  According  to  Niles’  Register,  the  leaders  or  instiga- 
tors were  probably  renegade  negroes  who  had  come  West  with  the 
Seminoles  and  who  were  naturally  unruly  and  impatient  of  re- 
straint. It  was  planned  that  a large  number  of  slaves  from  various 
plantations  on  both  sides  of  the  river  should  make  a break  for  liberty 
together.  They  had  heard  in  some  vague  way  that  there  was  a set- 
tlement of  free  negroes  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in  what  was  still  Mexi- 
can territory  at  that  time.  Without  knowing  anything  of  the  direc- 
tion or  distance  to  such  a settlement,  these  Indian  Territory  slaves 
decided  that  they  would  band  themselves  together  for  the  purpose 
of  running  away  from  their  masters  and  going  to  that  far  away 
place  where  negroes  were  free. 

The  center  of  the  plot  was  said  to  have  been  at  Webbers  Falls 
but  it  extended  from  tbe  state  line  clear  up  into  the  lower  valleys 
of  the  Grand  and  Verdigris  rivers.  The  plans  were  carefully  laid 
and  a day  was  set  for  making  the  attempt.  One  morning  at  4 
o’clock,  they  locked  their  overseers  in  their  cabins  while  still  asleep. 
The  negroes  then  took  all  of  the  horses,  mules,  firearms  and  provi- 
sions they  could  find  and,  at  daylight,  started  toward  Mexico. 
(Niles’  Register  states  that  they  went  to  the  valley  of  the  Red  River ; 
Weaver  says  they  went  West  on  the  Canadian  River  Road;  there  is 
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also  a discrepancy  as  to  the  number  of  negroes  that  took  part  in 
the  movement,  Weaver  stating  it  at  250,  while  Niles’  Register  places 
the  estimate  as  high  as  600. ) 

The  negroes  pursued  their  journey  to  a point  in  the  Red  River 
country  where  buffalo  might  be  found.  There  they  proceeded  to 
fortify  themselves  in  a defensive  work  composed  of  earth  and  logs. 
As  they  did  not  succeed  in  killing  many  buffalo,  they  soon  began  a 
series  of  predatory  raids  on  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  poultry  roosts 
and  corn  cribs  of  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws.  Three  troops  of 
Dragoons  were  sent  after  them  but,  as  the  commander  of  the  de- 
tachment found  them  well  armed  and  strongly  intrenched,  he  sent 
to  Port  Towson  for  reinforcements,  which  came  in  the  form  of  a 
company  of  infantry  and  two  pieces  of  field  artillery.  When  the 
artillery  began  to  batter  the  protecting  barrier,  the  runaways  soon 
deserted  it  and  were  then  charged  by  the  Dragoons  who  killed  and 
wounded  a number  and  captured  the  rest,  who  were  soon  headed 
for  the  settlements.  A few  of  the  ring-leaders  were  hanged ; others 
were  whipped,  and  thus  ended  the  only  negro  slave  uprising  of  any 
importance  during  the  days  of  slavery  in  the  old  Indian  Territory. 

Anti-Slavery  Agitation  in  the  Indian  Territory 

Although  the  Indian  Territory  was  far  removed  from  the  centers 
of  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  security  and  peace 
of  mind  of  the  slave' owners  were  disturbed  from  time  to  time  by 
rumors  of  the  activity  of  anti-slavery  agitators  in  their  midst.  That 
there  was  ground  for  such  apprehensions,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
“Life  Among  the  Choctaws,”  the  book  written  by  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Benson  (the  Methodist  missionary  who  left  the  mission  field  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  in  1845,  after  his  church  had  divided  on  sectional 
lines  because  of  the  slavery  issue),  abounds  in  expressions  of  opinion 
concerning  “the  peculiar  institution,”  as  it  was  often  called.  A 
great  majority  of  the  mission  workers  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (Congregational-Preshyterian) 
as  well  as  all  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  sustaining  society,  under 
whose  auspices  they  were  laboring,  was  known  to  be  opposed  to 
slavery.  In  the  course  of  time,  pressure  was  put  upon  these  men  to 
openly  oppose  slavery  and  slave  holding  by  the  Indian  people  among 
whom  they  were  working.  In  the  Cherokee  country,  the  Baptist 
mission  work  (confined,  as  it  was,  largely  to  the  full  blood  element), 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Evan  Jones  and  his  son.  Rev.  John  B. 
Jones,  made  no  secret  of  its  propaganda  for  the  cause  of  abolition. 
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It  was  charged  that  the  younger  Jones  was  engaged  in  organiz- 
ing a secret  society  among  the  full  blood  Indians,  which  was  re- 
puted to  he  hostile  in  its  designs  concerning  the  mixed  blood  Chero- 
kees  as  well  as  strongly  in  favor  of  freeing  the  slaves.  There  was 
considerable  excitement  over  the  matter,  not  only  in  the  Indian 
Territory  but  also  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Arkansas.  In  the 
meantime,  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions (which  had  its  headquarters  in  Boston)  withdrew  its  support 
from  the  missions,  first  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  (in  1859)  and  then 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation  (in  1860),  really  because  of  embarrassments 
growing  out  of  the  slavery  question,  though  some  other  reasons  were 
also  assigned.  A few  of  the  missionaries  championed  the  cause  of 
the  slave  owners  and  withdrew  from  connection  with  the  patroniz- 
ing society.2  Others  became  so  outspoken  in  their  anti-slavery  senti- 
ments that  it  became  expedient  for  them  to  leave  the  country.  In 
the  case  of  the  Methodist  missionaries,  there  was  no  such  conten- 
tion for  the  reason  that  they  all  belonged  to  the  southern  branch  of 
the  church  as  the  result  of  the  division  caused  by  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  slavery  question  in  1844-5. 

The  tribal  Indian  agents  appointed  by  the  Government  during 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  war,  were  all  from  the 
South  and  several  of  them  were  keenly  apprehensive  of  the  influ- 
ence of  some  of  the  anti-slavery  missionaries  who  were  laboring 
among  the  Indians. ^ On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  charged  that 
a rival  secret  society,  known  as  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle, 
and  presumed  to  be  paving  the  way  for  disunion  and  the  disruption 

2 Among  those  missionaries  who  were  not  in  harmony  with  the 
attitude  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  regard  to  the  slavery  question  was  Rev.  Dr.  Elizur  Butler, 
one  of  the  veteran  mission  workers,  who  had  suffered  imprisonment 
in  the  Georgia  penitentiary  because  of  his  devotion  to  the  Cher- 
okees  when  they  were  being  persecuted  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
them  to  emigrate.  When  he  was  directed  to  withhold  the  ordinances 
of  the  church  from  those  who  owned  slaves,  he  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten in  response : “I  have  members,  who  are  slaveholders,  who  are 
nearer  the  Kingdom  than  I am  and  I hereby  tender  my  resigna- 
tion. ” He  was  shortly  afterward  commissioned  as  superintendent 
of  education  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  Chief  John  Ross. 

■'*  Letters  of  Agent  Douglas  H.  Cooper,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Agency,  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1859, 
pp.  190-1,  and  in  the  report  of  the  same  office  for  1860,  pp.  129-30; 
also  the  letter  of  Maj.  Elias  Rector,  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  Southern  Superintendeney,  Ibid.,  pp.  115-6. 
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of  the  Federal  Government,  was  actively  pushing  its  propaganda  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  though  this  is  doubtful.^ 

Under  the  head  of  “Something  for  Abolitionists  to  Read,”  the 
Fort  Smith  Herald  of  January  17,  1852,  printed  the  following  story 
of  the  return  of  a runaway  slave : 

“About  four  years  ago,  two  negro  men  belonging  to  Mrs.  Ridge, 
now  dead,  and  then  the  widow  of  Major  Ridge,  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  ran  away.  Nothing  had  been  heard  from  them  since  they 
left  until  a few  days  ago,  when  one  of  them,  a large,  likely  fellow 
by  the  name  of  William,  stepped  into  the  house  where  he  had  left 
his  old  mistress  and  voluntarily  surrendered  to  Mr.  Stand  Watie, 
its  present  occupant,  and  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Ridge. 
Mr.  W.  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  him,  nor  did  he  know  that 
he  was  in  the  neighborhood  until  he  walked  into  the  house  and  fell 
upon  his  knees.  It  appears  that  he  had  been  a part  of  the  time  in 
Iowa,  a free  state,  and  came  immediately  from  that  place  home. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  a negro  preferring  slavery  to  freedom  in  a 
free  state.” 

The  following,  under  the  caption  of  “Secret  Society  Among  the 
Cherokees,  ” was  published  in  the  Fort  Smith  Times,  of  April  26, 
1860: 

“We  learn  from  good  authority  that  between  100  and  150  full- 
blood  Cherokee  Indians,  in  Flint  District,  a few  days  ago,  held  a 
meeting  on  a high  mountain,  where  they  could  see  any  approach 
from  a distance,  to  initiate  a number  of  Indians  into  their  secret 
society.  The  full-bloods  appear  to  be  banding  themselves  together 
for  some  purpose  and  many  of  the  half-breeds  are  becoming  uneasy. 
This  new  society  is  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Kansas  Aid  Society 
and  perhaps  came  from  that  country.  The  half-breeds  say  that 
John  Jones,  son  of  Evan  Jones,  is  at  the  head  of  it.  There  is  trouble 
brewing  among  these  Indians,  and  there  is  no  telling  where  and 
when  the  first  blow  will  be  struck.  The  abolitionists  are  at  work 
among  the  Cherokees.  ’ ' 

In  its  next  issue,  a week  later,  the  Fort  Smith  Times  mentioned 
the  same  matter  again,  under  the  heading  of  “Trouble  Brewing 
Among  the  Cherokees — What  Does  It  Mean  ? ” as  follows : 

4 The  charge  that  the  organization  known  as  the  Knights  of  tlie 
Golden  Circle  was  active  in  the  Indian  Territory  was  made  by  some 
of  the  Federal  authorities  but  it  is  not  believed  that  there  is  any 
evidence  to  substantiate  it;  certainly  there  is  none  to  indicate  that 
there  was  such  an  organization  in  the  territory  prior  to  the  Civil 
war. 
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‘ AVe  noticed  a week  or  two  ago  that  there  was  a secret  organiza- 
tion going  on  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  that  it  was  among  the 
full-blood  Indians  alone.  We  are  informed  by  good  authority  that 
the  organization  is  growing  and  extending  daily  and  thait  no  half 
or  mixed-blood  Indian  is  taken  into  this  secret  organization.  The 
strictest  secrecy  is  observed,  and  it  is  death  by  the  order,  to  divulge 
the  object  of  the  society.  They  hold  meetings  in  the  thickets  and  in 
every  secret  place  to  initiate  members.  We  are  told  that  the  mixed- 
bloods  are  becoming  alarmed,  and  every  attempt  to  find  out  the 
object  of  this  secret  cabal  has  thus  far  proved  abortive.  The  Joneses 
are  said  to  be  the  leaders  in  this  work,  and  what  those  things  are 
tending  to,  no  one  can  predict.  We  fear  that  something  horrible 
is  to  be  enacted  on  this  frontier,  and  that  this  secret  work  will  not 
stop  among  the  Cherokees,  but  will  extend  to  the  other  tribes  on  this 
frontier.  The  Government  should  examine  into  this  matter  before 
it  becomes  too  formidable.” 

Trouble  Caused  by  a Run-away  Slave 

Rev.  C.  C.  Torrey,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Fairfield  Mission 
for  a time,  related  in  his  reminiscences  of  life  in  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion an  incident  in  which  he  was  blamed  for  instigating  a slave  to 
run  away,  although  he  not  only  had  nothing  to  do  with  encouraging 
the  run-away  but  also  would  have  been  the  loser  as  the  result  of  mis- 
placed confidence  had  the  slave  succeeded  in  making  good  his 
escape.  Mr.  Torrey ’s  account  of  the  affair  was  as  follows: 

“In  July,  1856,  we  had  in  our  employ  a slave,  David,  by  name, 
who  was  hired  from  his  mistress.  We  were  obliged  to  hire  such 
help,  if  any,  and  we  always  gave  them  money  for  their  services 
beside  what  we  paid  their  master,  or  mistress.  David  was  a Chris- 
tian, a member  of  our  church  at  Fairfield.  He  found  that  he  was 
to  be  taken  from  us  and  sent  elsewhere.  He  did  not  know  whether 
he  would  be  kindly  treated  by  his  new  masters  and  dreaded  the 
change,  so  he  determined  to  run  away.  He  asked  to  borrow  my 
horse  to  go  to  Park  Hill.  He  did  not  stop  there,  however,  but  kept 
on  toward  Kansas.  He  was  overtaken,  arrested  and  brought  back 
and  Doctor  AVorcester  and  I were  charged  with  instigating  and 
planning  the  escape,  furnishing  him  with  money  and  a horse  for 
the  purpose. 

‘ ‘ This  stirred  up  a general  disturbance  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  taken  up  in  the  legislature  (council)  and  there  was  an  effort 
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made  to  secure  my  removal.  I made  an  affidavit  as  to  the  real  facts 
in  the  ease,  showing  that  I knew  nothing  whatever  of  David’s  plans. 
Then  they  tried  to  pass  an  act  requiring  all  missionaries  to  appear 
before  the  United  States  agent  and  give  an  account  of  themselves, 
but  this  also  failed.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC  CONDITIONS 

Life  in  the  Indian  Territory  during  the  period  immediately 
before  the  Civil  war,  might  be  likened  to  that  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  colonial  era  in  several  of  the  thirteen  original  states.  There 
were  few  towns  in  the  territory  and  these  were  mere  hamlets.  Most 
of  the  people,  therefore,  whether  rich  and  influential,  or  poor  and 
humble,  lived  amid  rural  environments  and  associations.  There 
was  a wide  diversity  in  the  character  and  composition  of  the  popu- 
lation, varying  as  it  did  from  the  educated,  enlightened  and  thor- 
oughly aggressive  mixed-blood  tribesman  or  inter-married  white 
man  on  the  one  extreme  to  the  non-progressive  full-blood  Indian 
who  was  content  to  live  under  very  primitive  conditions.  The 
wealthy  class  was  not  a large  one,  however,  _and  most  of  the  people 
were  in  moderate  circumstances,  though  even  a poor  man  was  in  a 
measure  independent  in  those  days. 

The  farms  of  the  poorer  full-blood  Indians  were  unpretentious. 
The  flelds  which  they  had  cleared  and  fenced  were  small,  com- 
monly from  three  to  ten  acres  in  extent.  These  had  to  be  securely 
fenced  with  rails,  for  all  stock  ran  at  large.  In  such  flelds  they 
raised  crops  of  corn,  beans,  squash,  melons,  sweet  potatoes  and  a 
few  other  vegetables.  They  lived  in  cabins  having  log  walls,  chinked 
and  daubed  with  stones  and  clay.  The  door  was  sometimes  the  only 
means  of  lighting  the  interior  as  well  as  of  ingress  and  egress.  The 
fireplace  and  chimney,  at  one  end  of  the  structure,  was  sometimes 
built  of  stone,  and  sometimes  of  clay  and  sticks.  The  floor  was  of 
earth  and  the  furnishings  of  the  simplest  forms  and  largely  of  home 
manufacture. 

i\Iost  of  the  mixed-blood  citizens  and  the  inter-married  whites 
had  larger  farms,  with  several  fields  and  more  and  better  buildings. 
The  homes  of  the  people  of  this  class  were  not  infrequently  of  the 
double  log  cabin  type,  with  an  open  gallery  or  passage  between  the 
two  sections  and  with  spacious  porches  in  front  and  rear.  The 
donie.sitic  establishments  of  wealthier  class  were  still  more  preten- 
tious. In  some  instances  the  amount  of  land  fenced  in  was  equal  to 
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that  of  an  old-time  manor  or  estate.  The  home  of  the  owner  was 
generally  plain  and  simple  in  its  architectural  design,  but  roomy, 
well-built,  well-appointed  and  homelike.  “The  quarters,”  where 
dwelt  the  negro  slaves,  formed  a picturesque  feature  of  the  old  time 
plantation  life  which  disappeared,  in  the  Indian  Territory  at  least, 
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with  the  Civil  war.  There  was  also  an  occasional  cabin  on  such 
places,  where  the  “poor  white”  tenants  or  employes  were  housed. 
There  were  numerous  outbuildings,  including  the  smoke-house 
(where  meats  and  other  provisions  were  kept),  the  stable  (in  which 
might  he  found  several  well-bred  saddle  horses)  and  the  kennel,  in 
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which  was  the  pack  of  liouiids  and  possibly  several  other  hunting 
dogs. 

Not  much  attention  was  given  to  horticulture,  though  some  of 
the  more  progressive  farmers  and  planters  had  small  orchards  of 
well  selected  fruit  trees.  Seedling  apples  and  peach  trees  were  by 
no  means  uncommon  and  wild  fruits  of  several  species  were  abun- 
dant. Indian  corn  was  a staple  article  of  food  among  the  people 
of  the  civilized  tribes,  as  it  had  been  for  ages  among  their  ancestors 
and  is  yet  among  their  descendants.  The  people  of  each  tribe  had 
their  own  peculiar  means  and  methods  of  preparing  this  nourishing 
cereal  for  use.  The  green  corn  was  roasted  in  the  ear.  The  ripened 
grain,  ground  into  meal,  either  at  the  grist-mill  or  by  means  of  a 
hand-mill,  was  made  into  the  simple,  nutritious  and  always  palatable 
“hoe-cake”  or  “pone.”  The  various  forms  of  hominy,  made  by 
boiling  the  grain  in  a solution  of  lye  (which  was  extracted  from 
wood  ashes  by  leaching,  were  very  popular  with  the  several  tribes. 
The  fermented  hominy  which  was  known  as  “tah-fula”  (corrupted 
into  the  English  “tom  fuller”)  was  the  national  dish  of  the  Choc- 
taws. The  Creeks  had  a similar  preparation  known  as  “sof-ky.” 
Likewise  the  Cherokee  hominy  was  called  “ conna-hana.  ” Corn 
was  also  prepared  for  use  on  hunting  expeditions  and  long  journeys 
by  being  carefully  parched  and  then  ground  into  a fine  powder, 
which  was  called  ‘ ‘ cold  flour.  ’ ’ A quart  of  this  food  could  be  car- 
ried by  a hunter  in  his  belt  pouch.  A tablespoonful  of  this  “cold 
flour”  in  a pint  of  water  was  said  to  satisfy  the  hunger  for  one 
meal,  but  it  was  always  left  for  a last  resort,  when  no  other  food 
could  be  had. 

As  most  of  the  Indians  of  the  immigrant  tribes  were  living  in 
the  pastoral  stage  of  development,  they  had  a great  deal  of  live 
stock.  Many  horses  and  ponies,  and  great  herds  of  cattle  were  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the  half- wild,  “razor-back” 
swine  in  great  abundance.  Flocks  of  sheep  were  less  common  but 
by  no  means  unknown.  Generally,  all  stock  ran  at  large  and  grazed 
at  will  on  the  open  range.  Sheep,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
subjected  to  the  ravages  of  wolves  and  predatory  curs,  and  the  bet- 
ter class  of  saddle  horses  were  the  exceptions.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, meat  was  plentiful  and  cheap  and  every  well-appointed 
plantation  and  farm  had  its  smoke-house,  which  hung  full  of  cured 
pork  and  “jerked”  beef.  Wild  game  was  also  abundant.  This  in- 
cluded deer,  bear,  raccoon,  opossum,  wild  turkeys,  prairie  chickens, 
partridges,  wuld  ducks  and  geese,  etc.,  and  fish  of  several  species 
abounded  in  every  stream.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  hunting  parties 
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were  wout  to  go  west  to  the  Plains,  where  the  buffalo,  elk  and  ante- 
lope were  so  plentiful  that  the  pack  animals  on  the  return  trip  were 
sure  to  be  heavily  laden  with  dried  meat,  robes  and  skins. 

There  was  a great  variation  in  the  styles  of  wearing  apparel. 
Most  of  the  well-to-do  people  dressed  according  to  the  styles  prevail- 
ing in  the  eastern  states.  The  majority  of  the  mixed-blood  people, 
however,  dressed  after  the  manner  of  the  whites  on  the  froiitier,  ex- 
cept that,  in  many  instances,  especially  among  the  women,  the 
customary  headdress  of  civilized  peoples  was  not  worn.  Women 
were  often  seen,  dressed  in  rich  silks  and  in  the  best  taste  but  as  a 
rule  the  hat  or  bonnet  of  their  white  sisters  was  disdained.  Instead, 
there  would  be  a beautiful  shawl,  a handkerchief  or  a parasol  used 
over  the  head — nothing  more  would  be  tolerated.  The  arts  of  spin- 
ning and  weaving  had  been  introduced  among  the  people  of  the 
tribes  from  the  South  before  they  moved  to  the  Indian  Territory. 
Before  the  general  introduction  of  cotton  gins  (which  were  in  but 
few  localities  north  of  the  Red  River  section  of  the  territory  prior  to 
the  Civil  war) , cotton  was  grown  in  a small  way  for  home  use.  The 
lint  of  the  cotton  thus  grown  was  separated  from  the  seed  by  hand, 
a tedious  process  which  showed  the  patience  and  industry  of  the 
people  who  put  in  their  spare  time  at  it  in  the  evenings.  From 
this  fiber,  they  carded,  spun,  dyed  and  wove  a home-made  fabric, 
usually  in  a striped  or  cross-barred  design  from  which  neat  and  be- 
coming gowns  were  made  for  every-day  wear.  For  Sundays  and 
holidays,  however,  all  who  could  afford  to  do  so,  wore  garments 
made  from  bright-colored  calicoes  and  prints  which  were  purchased 
from  the  traders.  The  hunting  shirts  which  were  commonly  worn 
by  the  men  were  also  home  spun.  All  of  the  wool  that  was  shorn 
from  sheep  in  the  territory  was  used  locally,  being  carded,  spun, 
dyed  and  woven  into  blankets  or  other  fabrics.  The  spinning  wheel 
and  hand  loom  were  therefore  a part  of  the  equipment  of  every 
well-ordered  household  among  the  Indians  of  the  civilized  tribes, 
and  nimble  fingers  made  them  contribute  their  full  share  to  the 
thrift  and  wealth  of  the  family. 

The  Indians  who  owned  slaves  seldom  did  much  if  any  manual 
labor  themselves.  Among  those  who  did  not  own  slaves,  however, 
the  men  did  all  of  the  heavy  outdoor  work,  such  as  clearing  and 
fencing  the  fields,  plowing,  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  the 
crops,  etc.  The  women  did  the  housework,  such  as  cooking,  sewing, 
spinning,  weaving,  washing,  etc.,  and  also  attended  to  the  kitchen 
garden.  They  were  not  burdened  with  any  of  the  heavy  work  such 
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as  is  usually  reputed  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Indian  woman 
among  the  uncivilized  tribes. 

Intercourse  between  neighbors  and  acquaintances  was  always 
marked  by  kindness,  good  fellowship  and  thoughtfulness  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  others.  Serious  misunderstandings, 
quarrels  or  strife  were  not  common  among  most  of  the  tribes  and, 
when  there  were  such  regrettable  happenings,  they  were  generally 
more  or  less  directly  traceable  to  intoxicating  drink  and  its  effect 
upon  the  minds  and  dispositions  of  those  who  gave  it  a chance  to 
get  the  mastery  over  them.  As  a class,  the  Indians  were  honest 
and  trustworthy.  As  an  instance  of  this  trait,  it  is  related  that 
upon  one  occasion.  Col.  Samuel  M.  Rutherford,  who  was  agent  for 
the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  during  the  years  1845  to  1849,  once 
brought  the  annuity  money  for  those  tribes,  amounting  to  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  to  the  agency  at  Skullaville.  There,  the 
money  was  placed  in  a small,  one-roomed,  log  office  building.  At 
night  the  agent’s  fourteen-year-old-son  slept  in  the  room  with  the 
money  and  there  was  no  guard  stationed  to  ward  and  watch  against 
possible  theft.  Several  thousand  Indians  were  encamped  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  and  all  knew  that  the  money  was  there,  yet  it 
was  unmolested.  Benson,  in  his  “Life  Among  the  Choctaws,”  tells 
of  an  emergency  under  which  Superintendent  F.  W.  Armstrong 
left  a similar  large  amount  under  his  care  at  Fort  Coffee  over  night. 

Social  conditions  among  the  better  class  of  mixed-blood  Indians 
did  not  differ  materially  from  those  which  prevailed  in  localities 
which  were  similarly  isolated  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Evi- 
dences of  culture  and  refinement  were  not  lacking.  Many  of  the 
young  people  of  the  well-to-do  families  were  sent  “to  the  states”  for 
further  scholastic  training  after  having  finished  the  course  in  the 
mission  school  or  the  tribal  academy  or  seminary.  A number  of 
young  men  of  this  class  graduated  with  creditable  records  from  vari- 
ous eastern  colleges  and  iiniversities  during  the  course  of  this  period. 
Benson  tells  of  a Choctaw  Avoman  of  his  acquaintance  who  “was  in- 
telligent, a neat  and  tasteful  housekeeper  and  woman  of  more  than 
ordinary  intellect.  She  was  ambitious  and  patriotic  to  a remarkable 
extent.  She  would  speak  of  ‘ our  people  ’ and  ‘ our  nation,  ’ and  of  the 
schools,  academies,  council,  and  the  prospects  of  the  nation  with  the 
confidence  and  hauteur  of  a princess.  Having  slaves  to  do  her  work, 
she  devoted  a considerable  portion  of  her  time  to  reading,  was  fond 
of  novels,  knew  something  of  Dickens,  and  Avould,  with  confidence, 
criticise  the  magazine  literature  of  the  day.” 

The  people  of  mixed  Indian  and  white  blood  were  very  hospi- 
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table  and  much  given  to  entertaining  and  visiting.  A visit  to  kins- 
folk or  friends  at  a distance  was  always  a notable  event,  especially 
for  the  young  folks  of  the  family.  Part  of  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily traveled  in  the  carriage,  the  rest  on  horseback.  Sometimes  a 
wagon,  containing  baggage,  camping  equipment,  and  provisions  for 
the  journey  and  carrying  a groom,  cook,  maid  or  other  servants,  was 
taken  also,  especially  if  the  weather  were  pleasant  and  the  journey 
one  of  several  days’  duration. 

Most  of  the  Indians  of  the  civilized  tribes,  whether  of  mixed  or 
full-blood,  were  keenly  interested  in  sports.  Among  the  full-blood 
Indians,  of  all  of  these  tribes,  there  was  no  game  of  such  wide- 
spread interest  as  the  ball  play.  As  a rule,  there  were  many  play- 
ers— sometimes  scores  on  each  side.  Originally  this  game  is  said  to 
have  had  a ceremonial  meaning  but,  if  so,  it  had  lost  its  sacred  signifi- 
cance before  the  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory.  Each  player  used 
a pair  of  long-handled  racquets,  or  “ball  sticks,”  having  a cup- 
shaped  loop  of  thinly  scraped  hickory,  loosely  laced  with  buckskin 
thongs,  at  the  end.  Usually,  all  of  the  young  men  of  a given  district 
would  be  arrayed  on  one  side  of  the  game  against  those  of  another 
district  or  locality.  The  challenge  having  been  given  and  accepted, 
all  of  the  people  for  many  miles  around  would  congregate  and  go 
into  camp  at  the  appointed  place  and  time  for  the  purpose  of  wit- 
nessing the  game,  the  assemblage  sometimes  forming  quite  an  ex- 
tensive encampment.  The  struggles  between  the  rival  players  were 
not  infrequently  so  strenuous  as  to  make  a modem  foot-ball  scrim- 
mage seem  quite  tame  in  comparison.  Sad  to  relate,  sometimes,  when 
an  unprincipled  trader  had  succeeded  in  smuggling  a supply  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  into  camp,  serious  injuries  and  even  violent  deaths 
resulted.  As  a rule,  however,  the  wiser  Indians  tried  to  keep  their 
sport  on  a higher  level. 

Horse-racing  was  another  form  of  sport,  which,  with  fox  chasing 
furnished  the  most  exhilarating  amusement  of  the  mixed-blood 
Indians  and  the  inter-married  whites.  In  the  days  when  steam- 
boats ran  regularly  on  the  western  rivers,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  man  with  a racing  stable  in  Kentuleky  or  elsewhere  east  of 
the  Mississippi  to  embark  a string  of  fast  horses  aboard  a boat  and 
go  in  search  of  a chance  to  match  their  speed  against  the  fastest 
horses  in  some  field  as  yet  unknown  to  the  world  of  sport  in  the  land 
of  blue  grass  and  clover.  The  circuit  on  the  Arkansas  River  in- 
cludfed  Little  Rock,  Fort  Smith  and  Fort  Gibson,  army  officers  as 
well  as  citizens  being  interested  in  the  sport.  Some  exciting  races 
for  big  stakes  are  said  to  have  been  run  at  Fort  Gibson. 
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Although  the  Indian  Territory  seemed  to  be  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  people,  even  in  the  early  part  of  this  period, 
kept  informed  as  to  what  was  transpiring  elsewhere  and  evinced  by 
their  actions  a keen  interest  in  affairs  that  concerned  other  peoples 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  When  there  was  a great  famine  in 
Ireland,  the  sympathies  of  people  in  the  Indian  Territory  were 
touched,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  item  which  is  quoted  from 
one  of  the  papers  of  the  day  :* 

‘ ‘ A meeting  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  poor  of  Ireland  was  held 
at  the  Choctaw  Agency  [Skullaville]  on  the  23d  ultimo  [March, 
1847] . Major  William  Armstrong  was  called  to  the  chair  and  J.  B. 
Luce  was  appointed  secretary.  A circular  of  the  ‘Memphis  com- 
mittee’ was  read  by  Major  Armstrong,  after  which  the  meeting 
contributed  $710.00.  All  subscribed,  agent,  missionaries,  traders 
and  Indians,  a considerable  portion  of  which  fund  was  made  up  by' 
the  latter.  The  ‘poor  Indian’  sending  his  mite  to  the  ‘poor  Irish.’  ” 


Van  Buren  (Arkansas)  Intelligencer. 
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THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  THE  INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


BEGINNING  OP  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  THE  INDIAN 

TERRITORY 

The  era  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war 
might  be  very  appropriately  designated  as  the  happiest  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Indian  Territory.  The  sorrows  and  miseries  of 
the  migration  from  the  East  became  less  poignant,  especially  among 
the  younger  Indians  who  could  not  remember  the  old  homes  in  the 
country  east  of  the  ^Mississippi.  The  people  of  the  five  civilized 
tribes  were  at  peace  with  the  world.  Their  wants  were  few  and 
simple  and  these  were  easily  supi^lied.  They  were  prosperous  in 
their  way.  Their  farms  and  plantations  were  productive  and  their 
fiocks  and  herds  had  increased  until  they  were  a source  of  wealth 
in  the  surplus  that  was  sold  to  be  driven  out  of  the  territory  into 
the  states  to  the  east  and  north.  They  were  practically  self-sup- 
porting and  the  interest  on  their  trust  funds  was  largely  expended 
for  the  support  of  schools.  The  terminus  of  the  nearest  railroad 
was  still  several  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  borders  of  the 
Indian  Terri torj^  and  no  telegraph  line  had  as  yet  crossed  its  bounds. 
There  was  little  to  disturb  the  people  of  these  tribes  under  such 
circumstances  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  have 
preferred  to  continue  to  live  at  peace. 

The  relations  of  all  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  with  the  Govern- 
ment were  friendly  and  had  been  for  so  long  a time  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  exertion  of  powerful  infiuences  to  such  an  end,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  most  of  their  people  would  have 
sanctioned  a change.  However,  all  of  these  tribes  had  come  from 
the  southern  states.  Many  of  the  customs  and  habits  which  they 
had  adopted  were  those  which  were  peculiar  to  the  South.  More- 
over, many  of  their  people  were  related  by  ties  of  blood  and  mar- 
riage to  the  people  of  the  South.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that,  de- 
spite their  preference  for  peace  rather  than  war,  especially  when 
the  latter  meant  a severance  of  their  long  friendship  for  the  United 
States,  a great  many  of  them  felt  that  duty  seemed  to  call  for  a 
new  alliance. 
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Although  ueither  railroad  nor  telegraph  had  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  news  was  tardy  in  arriv- 
ing “from  the  states,”  many  of  the  people  of  the  five  civilized 
ti’ibes  were  deeply  interested  in  the  developments  which  portended 
the  coming  of  the  storm  of  civil  strife.  News  from  Washington, 
Charleston,  Montgomery  and  other  centers  of  political  interest, 
where  the  preliminary  scenes  of  the  great  struggle  were  being 
enacted,  took  a long  time  to  reach  the  distant  realms  of  the  Red 
i\Ian,  yet,  when  it  was  received,  it  was  pondered  and  discussed  with 
eager  interest.  To  be  sure,  there  were  differences  of  opinion,  and 
arguments  were  wont  to  become  so  heated  that  friends  became 
estranged. 

The  Government  ofificials  who  were  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  Indian  affairs  for  the  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  were  all 
men  of  southern  birth  and  extraction,  and  most  of  them  being  more 
or  less  active  in  their  support  of  the  secession  movement,  and  each 
was  in  a position  to  exert  a potent  infiuence  in  its  behalf.  Some  of 
these,  at  least,  appear  to  have  been  very  suspicious  of  the  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
(Congregational  and  Presbyterian),  who  were  mostly,  from  New 
England  and,  in  the  end,  these  mission  workers  had  to  sever  their 
relations  with  the  sustaining  organization  or  abandon  their  posts 
and  leave  the  territory.^  In  the  Cherokee  Nation  it  was  openly 
charged  two  Baptist  missionaries.  Rev.  Evan  Jones  and  his  son, 
John  B.  Jones,  were  guilty  of  meddlesome  .offieiousness  which  caused 
considerable  disturbance  and  some  violence  and  their  infiuence 
among  the  full  blooded  Cherokees  was  regarded  as  very  mis- 
chievous.2 


^ Letters  of  Agent  Douglas  H.  Cooper,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Agency,  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
1859,  pp.  190-191,  and  in  the  report  of  the  same  office  for  1860, 
pp.  129-130. 

2 Letter  of  Maj.  Elias  Rector,  superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Southern  Superintendency,  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  1860,  pp.  115-156. 

Evan  Jones  was  born  in  Wales  in  1788  and  migrated  to  America 
in  1821,  settling  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  affiliated  with  the  Bap- 
tist Church  shortly  afterward  and  was  sent  almost  immediately  to 
a mission  station  among  the  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina.  He  was 
employed  as  a teacher  at  first,  but  was  subsequently  ordained  to  the 
ministry.  He  continued  to  labor  among  the  Cherokees  in  the  East 
until  the  migration  of  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  to  Indian  Terri- 
torjr,  in  1839,  when  he  joined  the  movement  and  established  a mis- 
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As  earl3"  as  February  7,  1861,  the  Choctaw  Council  adopted 
resolutions  declaring  in  favor  of  an  ali,gnment  with  the  people  of 
the  southern  states.^  The  chaotic  conditions  which  prevailed  at 


sion  in  the  new  Cherokee  Nation.  John  B.  Jones  was  born  at  the 
Baptist  mission  at  Valley  Town,  North  Carolina,  December  24,  1824. 
He  mastered  the  Cherokee  language  in  boyhood.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Rochester,  New  York,  where  he  graduated  in 
1855.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  also  married  immedi- 
ately afterward  and  came  at  once  to  the  Baptist  Mission  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  Dr.  Emmet  Starr,  the  Cherokee  historian,  says 
of  Evan  Jones  and  John  B.  Jones: 

“No  man  or  men  were  ever  able  to  sway  the  minds  and  policies 
of  the  full-blood  Cherokees  as  did  this  father  and  son.  They  were 
the  real  dictators  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  from  1839  to  1867, 
through  the  numerically  dominant  full  bloods  who,  as  a body,  were 
always  swayed  by  impulse  rather  than  reason.  As  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  they  were  apparently  meek  and  humble,  but  the  sentiments 
which  they  powerfully  and  insidiously  engendered  among  the  full 
bloods  were  perforce  the  governmental  policies  of  Chief  Ross.  ’ ’ 

The  same  writer  describes  the  father  and  son  as  “men  of  mag- 
netic and  sympathetic  presences,  splendid  acquisitive  minds  and 
rare  executive  abilities.  ’ ’ 

Rev.  Evan  Jones  died  in  August,  1873,  and  his  son.  Rev.  John 
B.  Jones,  died  in  June,  1876. 

3 The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Choctaw  Council  were  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  That 
we  view  with  deep  regret  and  great  solicitude  the  present  unhappy 
political  disagreement  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States 
of  the  American  Union,  tending  to  a permanent  dissolution  of  the 
Union  and  the  disturbance  of  the  various  important  relations  exist- 
ing with  that  Government  by  treaty  stipulations  and  international 
laws  and  portending  much  injury  to  the  Choctaw  government  and 
people. 

Resolved  further,  That  we  must  express  the  earnest  desire  and 
ready  hope  entertained  by  the  entire  Choctaw  people  that  any  and 
all  political  disturbances  agitating  and  dividing  the  people  of  the 
various  states  may  be  honorably  and  speedily  adjusted ; and  the 
example  and  blessing  and  fostering  care  of  their  General  Govern- 
ment, and  the  many  and  friendly  social  ties  existing  with  their 
people,  continue  for  the  enlightenment  in  moral  and  good  govern- 
ment and  prosperity  in  the  material  concerns  of  life  to  the  whole 
population. 

Resolved  further,  That,  in  event  a permanent  dissolution  of  the 
American  Union  takes  place,  our  many  relations  with  the  General 
Government  must  cease  and  we  shall  be  left  to  follow  the  natural 
affections,  education,  institutions  and  interests  of  our  people,  which 
indissolubU  bind  us  in  even^  way  to  the  destiny  of  our  neighbors 
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Washing-ton  at  that  time  were  reflected  in  the  uncertainties  and  evi- 
dent demoralization  which  distinguished  the  civil  and  military 
agencies  of  the  Government  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Added  to  this 
were  the  suggestive  and  appealing  overtures  of  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  states  of  the  South,  who  urged  that  the 
Indians  of  the  five  civilized  -tribes  should  make  a common  cause 
with  the  seceding  states.-* 


and  brethren  of  the  Southern  States,  upon  whom  we  are  confident 
we  can  rely  for  the  preservation  of  our  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
property,  and  the  continuance  of  many  acts  of  friendship,  general 
counsel  and  material  support. 

He  solved  further,  That  we  desire  to  assure  our  immediate  neigh- 
bors, the  people  of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  of  our  determination  to 
observe  the  amicable  relations  in  every  way  so  long  existing  be- 
tween us  and  the  firm  reliance  we  have,  amid  any  disturbances  with 
other  states  (that)  the  rights  and  feelings  so  sacred  to  us  will  re- 
main respected  by  them  and  be  protected  from  the  encroachments 
of  others. 

Resolved  further,  That  his  excellency,  the  principal  chief,  be 
requested  to  enclose,  with  an  appropriate  communication  from  him- 
self, a copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  governors  of  the  Southern 
States,  with  the  request  that  they  be  laid  before  the  state  conven- 
tion of  each  state,  as  many  as  have  assembled  at  the  date  of  their 
reception,  and  that  in  such  as  have  not  they  be  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  state. 

Under  dafe  of  January  29,  1861,  Governor  Henry  M.  Rector, 
of  Arkansas,  addressed  a letter  to  Chief  John  Ross,  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  reviewing  the  conditions  then  existing,  calling  attention  to 
the  interests  which  the  people  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  held  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  the  seceding  states  and  urging  that  they  should 
be  i^rompt  in  aligning  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  South.  This 
letter  was  accompanied  by  another  one  written  to  Ross  by  Maj. 
Elias  Rector,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  Southern 
Superintendency,  which  included  the  five  civilized  tribes.  These  ^ 
letters,  which  are  published  in  full  in  the  Official  Records  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Series  I,  Vol.  1,  pp.  683-684,  were 
sent  to  Chief  Ross  by  a special  messenger  in  the  person  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  J.  J.  Gaines,  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Rector. 
To  this  letter,  under  date  of  February  22d,  Chief  Ross  wrote  in 
reply,  stating  that  the  existing  treaties  between  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  the  United  States  had  not  been  abrogated  and  expressing  hope 
that  the  threatened  war  might  be  averted.  Other  letters  written  by 
Chief  Ross  in  a similar  vein  and  stating  it  to  be  his  purpose  and 
that  of  his  people  to  remain  neutral  in  the  impending  conflict  are 
recorded  during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  three  or  fourth  months  in 
the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Series  I, 
Yol.  XIII,  pp.  491-499. 
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Some  of  the  Indians  hesitated  in  the  matter  of  deciding  upon 
such  a course.  This  was  particularly  true  of  those  leaders  who  had 


The  following  correspondence  between  the  Confederate  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs  and  Chief  Ross  serves  to  illustrate  the 
argument  used  in  seeking  to  induce  him  to  favor  a treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  Confederate  States  and  also  the  position  which  he  main- 
tained concerning  the  matter : 

Port  Smith,  June  12,  1861. 

Hon.  John  Ross, 

Principal  Chief  Cherokee  Nation. 

Sir:  As  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Confederate 
States  it  was  my  intention  to  have  called  upon  you  and  consulted  as 
to  the  mutual  interests  of  our  people.  Sickness  has  put  it  out  of 
my  power  to  travel,  and  those  interests  require  immediate  consid- 
eration and  therefore  I have  determined  to  write  and  make  what  I 
consider  a plain  statement  of  the  ease  for  your  consideration,  which 
I think  stands  thus : If  we  succeed  in  the  South — succeed  in  this 

controversy,  and  I have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  for  we  are  daily  gain- 
ing friends  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  our  people  are  arm- 
ing with  unanimity  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  world  before — then 
your  lands,  your  slaves  and  your  separate  nationality  are  secured 
and  made  perpetual,  and  in  addition  nearly  all  your  debts  are  in 
Southern  bonds  and  these  we  will  also  secure.  If  the  North  suc- 
ceeds you  will  most  certainly  lose  all.  First  your  slaves  they  will 
take  from  you ; that  is  one  object  of  the  war,  to  enable  them  to 
abolish  slavery  in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  they  choose. 
Another,  and  perhaps  the  chief  cause,  is  to  get  upon  your  rich 
lands,  and  settle  their  squatters,  who  do  not  like  to  settle  in  slave 
states.  They  will  settle  upon  your  lands  as  fast  as  they  choose  and 
the  Northern  people  will  force  their  Government  to  allow  it.  It  is 
true  they  may  allow  your  people  small  reserves — they  give  chiefs 
pretty  big  ones — but  they  will  settle  among  you,  overshadow  you, 
and  totally  destroy  the  power  of  your  chiefs  and  your  nationality 
and  then  trade  your  people  out  of  the  residue  of  their  lands.  Go 
North  among  the  once  powerful  tribes  of  that  country  and  see  if  you 
can  find  Indians  living  and  enjoying  power  and  property  and  lib- 
erty as  do  your  people  and  the  neighboring  tribes  from  the  South. 
If  you  can,  then  say  I am  a liar  and  the  Northern  States  have  been 
better  to  the  Indian  than  the  Southern  States.  If  you  are  obliged 
to  admit  the  truth  of  what  I say,  then  join  us  and  preserve  your 
people,  their  slaves,  their  vast  possessions  in  lands,  and  their 
nationality. 

Another  consideration  is  your  debts,  annuities,  &e.,  school  funds 
due  you.  Nearly  all  are  in  bonds  of  Southern  States  and  held  by 
the  Government  at  Washington,  and  these  debts  are  nearly  all  for- 
feited already  by  the  act  of  war  made  upon  the  States  by  that 
Government.  These  we  will  secure  you  beyond  question  if  you 
join  ITS.  If  you  join  the  North  they  are  forever  forfeited,  and  you 
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been  iinalterably  opposed  to  the  westwai'd  migration,  twenty-live 
years  before.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  hesitancy  due  rather 

have  no  right  to  believe  that  the  Northern  people  would  vote  to 
pay  you  this  forfeited  debt.  Admit  that  there  may  be  some  danger 
take  which  side  you  may,  I think  the  danger  tenfold  greater  to  the 
Cherokee  people  if  they  take  sides  against  us  than  for  us.  Neutral- 
ity will  scarcely  be  possible.  As  long  as  your  people  retain  their 
national  character  your  country  cannot  be  abolitionized,  and  it  is 
to  your  interest  therefore  that  you  should  hold  your  possessions  in 
perpetuity. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully  &c.,  your  obedient  servant, 

David  Hubbard, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Executive  Department,  Cherokee  Nation, 

Park  Hill,  June  17,  1861. 

Hon.  David  Hubbard, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Confederate  States, 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Sir  : Your  communication  dated  at  Fort  Smith,  12th  instant, 
has  been  received.  The  questions  presented  by  you  are  of  grave 
importance  and  I have  given  them  the  best  consideration  I am 
capable.  As  the  result  of  my  deliberations,  allow  me  to  say,  with 
the  highest  respect  for  the  Government  you  represent,  that  I feel 
constrained  to  adhere  to  the  line  of  policy  which  I have  heretofore 
pursued,  and  take  no  part  in  the  unfortunate  war  between  the 
United  and  Confederate  States  of  America. 

When  you  were  one,  happy,  prosperous  and  friendly,  as  the 
United  States,  our  treaties  were  made  from  time  to  time  with  your 
Government.  Those  treaties  are  contemporaneous  with  that  Govern- 
ment, extending  from  the  Confederacy  of  the  United  States  previ- 
ous to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  first  of  them  was  negotiated  at  Hopewell  in  1785  and  the  last 
at  Washington  in  1846.  Some  of  them  were  the  result  of  choice, 
others  of  necessity.  By  their  operations  the  Cherokees  surrendered 
large  and  valuable  tracts  of  lands  to  the  states  which  compose  an 
important  part  of  your  Government.  They  came  to  the  country 
now  occupied  by  them  with  the  assurance  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  that  it  should  be  their  home  and  the  home  of  their 
posterity. 

By  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  the  Cherokees  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  and  of  no  other  sovereign 
whatever.  By  the  treaty  of  Holston,  1791,  the  stipulation  quoted 
was  renewed  and  extended  so  as  to  declare  that — — 

The  Cherokee  Nation  will  not  hold  amy  treaty  with  any  foreign 
power,  individual  State  or  with  Individuals  of  any  State. 

This  stipulation  has  not  been  abrogated,  and  its  binding  force  on 
the  Cherokee  Nation  is  as  strong  and  imperative  now  as  at  any  time 
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to  a lingering  resentment  toward  the  people  of  Georgia,  Mississippi 
and  other  southern  states  who  had  forced  the  issue  of  the  removal  of 


since  its  adoption.  I feel  it  to  be  so  and  am  not  willing  to  disregard 
it  even  at  the  present  time.  You  are  well  aware  that  a violation  of 
its  letter  and  spirit  would  be  tantamount  to  a declaration  of  hos- 
tility toward  the  Government.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  would  be  viewed  in  that  light  and  so  treated.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  wantonly  assume  an  attitude  and  invoke  upon  our 
heads  and  upon  the  heads  of  our  children  the  calamities  of  war 
between  the  United  and  Confederate  States,  nor  do  I think  you 
should  expect  us  without  a sufficient  cause.  If  our  institutions, 
locality  and  long  years  of  neighborly  deportment  and  intercourse 
do  not  suffice  to  assure  you  of  our  friendship,  no  mere  instrument 
of  parchment  can  do  it.  We  have  no  cause  to  doubt  the  entire  good 
faith  with  which  you  would  treat  the  Cherokee  people ; but  neither 
have  we  any  cause  to  make  war  against  the  United  States,  or  to 
believe  that  our  treaties  will  not  be  fulfilled  and  respected  by  that 
Government.  At  all  events,  a decent  regard  to  good  faith  demands 
that  we  should  not  be  the  first  to  violate  them. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Cherokees  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  conflict  going  on  in  the  States.  It  is  their  duty  to 
keep  themselves,  if  possible,  disentangled,  and  afford  no  grounds 
for  either  party  to  interfere  with  their  rights.  The  obligations  of 
every  character,  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  which  existed  prior  to 
the  present  state  of  affairs  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the 
Government  are  equally  valid  now  as  then.  If  the  Government  owes 
us,  I do  not  believe  it  will  repudiate  its  debts.  If  the  States  em- 
braced in  the  Confederacy  owe  us,  I do  not  believe  they  will  repudi- 
ate their  debts.  I consider  our  annuity  safe  in  either  contingency. 

A comparison  of  Northern  and  Southern  philanthropy,  as  illus- 
trated in  their  dealings  toward  the  Indians  within  their  respective 
limits,  would  not  affect  the  merits  of  the  question  now  under  consid- 
eration, which  is  merely  one  of  duty  under  existing  circumstances. 
I therefore  pass  it  over,  merely  remarking  that  the  “settled  pol- 
icy” of  former  years  was  a favorite  one  with  both  sections  when 
extended  to  the  acquisition  of  Indian  lands,  and  that  but  few 
Indians  now  press  their  feet  upon  the  banks  of  either  the  Ohio  or 
the  Tennessee.  The  conflict  in  which  you  are  now  engaged  will 
possibly  be  brought  to  a close  by  some  satisfactory  arrangement 
or  other  before  proceeding  to  active  hostilities.  If  you  remain  as 
one  government  our  relations  Avill  continue  unchanged ; if  you  sepa- 
rate into  two  governments  upon  the  sectional  line,  we  will  be  con- 
nected with  you ; if  left  to  the  uncertain  arbitrament  of  the  sword, 
the  party  holding,  succeeding  to  the  reins  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, will  be  responsible  to  us  for  the  obligations  resting  upon  it. 

I have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jno.  Ross, 

Principal  Chief,  Cherokee  Nation. 
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these  tribes  than  to  a feeling  of  unwavering  attachment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Union.  Thus,  John  Ross,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Opothleyo- 
hola,  of  the  Creek  Nation,  and  Peter  P.  Pitchlynn,'^  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  all  of  whom  had  opposed  the  removal  of  the  people  of  their 
respective  tribes  to  the  West,  now  held  aloof  from  the  movement 
to  align  their  tribes  and  people  with  the  elements  which  were  en- 
gaged in  organizing  the  government  of  the  Confederates  States  of 
America.  Although  a few  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  were 
opposed  to  an  alliance  with  the  seceding  states,  they  were  in  a hope- 
less minority Among  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks,  however,  there 
was  a more  pronounced  division  of  sentiment.  iMost  of  the  mixed 
blood  members  of  the  last  mentioned  tribes  were  in  favor  in  taking 
a decided  stand  on  the  side  of  the  South.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
of  the  full  blood  Indians  of  these  tribes  who  "were  informed  as  to 
what  was  transpiring  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  regarded  the 
impending  conflict  as  a white  man’s  quarrel  and  therefore  one  in 
which  the  Indians  should  take  no  part.  Their  natural  and  logical 
attitude  under  the  circumstances  was  that  of  neutrality.  John  Ross, 
although  himself  of  mixed  blood,  was  the  leader  of  the  full  blood 
element  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  in  his  diplomatic  declarations 
in  favor  of  neutrality  he  was  but  reflecting  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment of  his  followers.  Opothleyohola,  the  Creek  full  blood  leader, 
was  more  outspoken  in  his  support  of  the  Union. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  there  were  three  garrisoned 
military  posts  in  the  Indian  Territory,  namely.  Ports  Washita, 
Arbuckle  and  Cobb.  In  addition  to  these.  Fort  Smith,  on  the  east- 
ern border,  was  still  occupied  by  Federal  troops.  Lieut.  Col.  Wil- 
liam H.  Emory,  First  United  States  Cavalry,  was  in  command  of 


5 Peter  P.  Pitchlynn,  a leading  citizen  of  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
was  in  Washington  shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  President  of  the  United  States.  During  the  course  of  an 
interview  with  President  Lincoln  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Choctaw  people  might  be  held  true  to  the  existing  treaties  with  the 
United  States  and  promised  to  use  his  personal  influence  to  persuade 
them  to  pursue  such  a course.  The  probabilities  are  that  Pitchlynn 
had  been  absent  from  home  for  some  weeks  and  did  not  realize  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  public  sentiment  among  the  Choc- 
taw people  during  that  time. 

® It  is  said  that  there  were  seventeen  Choctaws  who  not  only 
refused  to  enter  the  Confederate  service  but  made  their  way  through 
the  lines  and  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army.  It  is  officially  stated 
that  forty  families  among  the  Chickasaws  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union. 
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the  district  embracing  all  of  these  posts,  the  garrisons  of  which,  all 
told,  aggregated  but  eleven  companies  (infantry  and  cavalry) J 
Hitherto,  Port  Smith  had  been  the  base  through  which  the  other 
three  posts  had  drawn  their  supplies.  The  certainty  that  in  event 
of  the  secession  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  supplies  could  no  longer  be 
transported  up  the  Arkansas  River  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
posts,  rendered  the  question  of  their  continued  occupancy  one  of 
great  gravity  and  concern. 

The  Government  arsenal  at  Little  Rock  was  seized  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  Pebruary  8,  1861 — nearly  three 
months  before  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  of  secession.  A few 
days  later,  a consignment  of  ordnance  stores,  en  route  by  steamboat 
to  Port  Smith,  was  seized  by  the  Arkansas  authorities  at  Napolon, 
Arkansas.  About  the  middle  of  April,  two  consignments  of  sub- 
sistence stores,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  at  Port  Smith 
and  the  posts  in  the  Indian  Territory  were  captured  and  appro- 
priated by  the  forces  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  at  Pine  Bluff.  At 
the  same  time  an  expedition  was  being  organized  at  Little  Rock  for 
the  capture  of  Port  Smith.  The  post  commander,  Capt.  Samuel  D. 
Sturgis,  gave  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  that  post,  which  was 
abandoned  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  none  too  soon,  for  two  steam- 
boats, bearing  300  armed  men  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  arrived 
an  hour  later.  Captain  Sturgis  marched  his  command  (consisting 
of  two  troops  of  cavalry)  to  the  vicinity  of  Port  Washita,  where 
he  reported  to  Colonel  Emory,  who  had  already  abandoned  the  last 
mentioned  post.®  Colonel  Emory  then  marched  to  the  relief  of  Port 

^ Colonel  Emory  was  in  Washington  early  in  March  and,  jus<- 
before  he  left  for  his  station  in  the  Indian  Territory,  he  was  ordered 
to  concentrate  the  garrisons  of  all  posts  under  his  command  at  or 
near  Port  Washita.  His  orders  included  a great  deal  of  discre- 
tionary power,  however,  and  it  was  well  that  such  was  the  case 
for  no  one  in  authority  at  Washington  could  form  an  intelligent 
idea  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  such  distant  outposts  amid 
surroundings  that  were  uncertain  if  not  openly  hostile. 

® Colonel  Emory’s  situation  was  a trying  one,  indeed.  Beside 
the  officers  of  the  command  who  were  absent  on  leave  or  on  detached 
service,  a number  of  others  had  resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
seceding  states.  Several  companies  in  his  force  were  commanded 
by  non-commissioned  officers  and  Port  Arbuckle  seems  to  have  been 
surrendered  by  a first  sergeant.  In  addition  to  the  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility devolving  upon  him.  Colonel  Emory  (who  afterward 
became  a justly  distinguished  general  in  the  Union  Army)  had  per- 
sonal reasons  for  regarding  his  task  as  an  unpleasant  one.  Under 
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Arlmckle  but  did  not  arrive  in  its  vicduity  until  after  it  had  been 
suiTendered  (on  the  morning  of  May  5th)  to  a strong  force  of 
Texas  troops  mider  the  command  of  Col.  William  C.  Young.  The 
garrison,  which  had  been  disarmed  and  released,  joined  the  column 
of  Colonel  Emory  on  the  east  side  of  the  Washita  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day. 

The  retreating  Federal  trooi^s  were  followed  from  Fort  Washita 
by  a strong  force.  By  a sudden  movement.  Colonel  Emory  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  advance  guard  of  this  pursuing  force,  with- 
out firing  a shot.  As  a result  of  a parley  with  these  captives,  they 
were  released  and  the  i^ursuit  was  ended.  Colonel  Emory  then  put 
his  column  in  motion  for  the  piu'pose  of  relieving  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Cobb,  the  abandonment  of  which  he  had  already  ordered.  He 
found  this  command  at  a place  about  thirty-five  miles  northeast  of 
Fort  Cobb.  From  that  point  the  united  command,  embracing  the 
garrisons  of  four  recently  abandoned  military  posts  and  consisting 
of  eleven  companies  of  infantry  and  cavalry — about  750  officers 
and  men  in  all — took  up  the  line  of  march,  by  the  most  direct  prac- 
ticable route  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where  it  arrived  three 
weeks  later  without  the  loss  of  any  equipment  and  with  but  two 
desertions  to  be  reported  in  the  loss  of  strength.*’ 

date  of  April  13th,  he  wrote  from  Fort  Smith  to  Adjutant  General 
Townsend,  at  Washington,  in  part  as  follows: 

“Owing  to  the  turn  affairs  have  recently  taken,  the  position 
of  an  officer  from  a southern  state  out  here  on  duty  has  become 
extremely  embarrassing;  so  much  so  as  to  impair  his  efficiency. 
Therefore  I urgently  request  that  I be  allowed  to  turn  over  this 
command,  with  my  instructions,  to  Major  Saeket  or  such  other  offi- 
cer as  may  be  selected,  and  that  I be  permitted  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington City  where  I can  explain  my  reasons  for  the  step.  If  these 
reasons  should  prove  unsatisfactory,  I am  prepared  to  resign  my 
commission.  I respectfully  suggest  that  it  has  never  been  the  policy 
of  any  government  to  employ  officers  to  operate  against  their  own 
section  of  the  country.” 

Colonel  Emory,  who  was  a native  of  Maryland,  did  resign  his 
commission  in  the  army  immediately  after  reaching  Fort  Leaven- 
worth and  reporting.  He  then  went  to  Washington,  where,  in  the 
reorganization  of  his  regiment  (thenceforth  designated  and  known 
as  the  Fourth  United  States  Cavalry),  he  was  promptly  recom- 
missioned. 

9 The  Fort  Cobb  Garrison  probably  effected  a junction  with 
Colonel  Emory’s  column  somewhere  near  the  present  Town  of 
Mineo,  in  Grady  County.  It  is  a fact  not  generally  known  that  the 
trail  which  was  broken  by  this  column  of  Federal  troops  in  with- 
drawing from  the  Indian  Territory  was  the  one  whose  faint  trace 
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Shortly  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  forces  from  the 
Indian  Territory,  the  Chickasaw  Legislature  adopted  a lengthy 
resolution  in  support  of  the  Confederate  Statesd'^  The  Indian 
Affairs  office  of  the  newly  organized  Confederate  government  took 
steps  to  effect  alliances  with  the  various  tribes  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  its  war  department  was  urged  to  encourage  the  organi- 
zation of  volunteer  regiments  to  be  recruited  among  the  people  of 
these  tribes.  Thus  the  Indians  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  were 
drawn  into  a war  in  which  they  had  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to 
lose. 


was  followed  nearly  four  years  later  by  Jesse  Chisholm  on  his 
trading  trip  southward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas.  The 
writer  has  this  information  directly  from  George  Chisholm,  adopted 
son  of  Jesse  Chisholm,  who  accompanied  the  latter  on  the  trading 
trip  in  question.  George  Chisholm,  who  is  still  living  (1915),  states 
that,  though  the  trail  received  its  name  from  Jesse  Chisholm,  the 
latter  merely  followed  the  one  made  by  the  troops  of  Major  Emory’s 
command  as  it  marched  out  of  the  Indian  Territory  in  the  spring 
of  1861.  Captain  Black  Beaver,  the  noted  Delaware  Indian  scout, 
was  Major  Emory’s  guide  on  this  journey  and  he,  more  than  any 
one  else,  was  responsible  for  the  selection  of  the  route  traversed. 
Probably  none  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  command  had  ever 
been  over  that  part  of  the  country  before,  since  all  travel  between 
the  states  and  the  posts  recently  abandoned  had  been  by  way  of  the 
Arkansas  River  as  far  as  Fort  Smith.  Black  Beaver,  who  was  re- 
sourceful as  well  as  experienced  in  the  ways  of  the  wilderness,  was 
prevailed  upon  by  Colonel  Emory  to  undertake  to  guide  his  com- 
mand through  to  the  settlements  in  Kansas  onlj?^  after  considerable 
persuasion.  He  had  a fine  farm  on  the  Washita,  not  far  from  the 
present  site  of  Anadarko,  where  he  had  considerable  property,  espe- 
cially in  the  way  of  horses  and  cattle.  Upon  his  return,  after  guid- 
ing the  Federal  troops  out  of  the  territory,  he  found  that  a Confed- 
erate force  had  invaded  the  Delaware  settlement  and  had  destroyed 
all  of  his  property  that  could  not  be  appropriated.  Although  he 
had  thus  sacrificed  all  of  his  belongings  in  its  service  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  reimbursed  him  at  the  time  of  his  deatli,  nearly 
twenty  years  later. 

10  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Chickasaw  Legislature  were 
in  striking  contrast  with  those  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Choc- 
taw Council.  The  pronouncement  of  the  Chickasaws  was  not  only 
lacking  in  the  dignity  and  fairness  which  distinguished  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Choctaws  but  it  was  so  immoderate  in  some  of  its  expres- 
sions as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  it  might  have  been  formulated 
by  a white  man.  For  the ‘text  of  the  Chickasaw  resolutions  see 
“Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,”  Series 
I,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  585-7. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 


CONFEDERATE  TREATIES  WITH  INDIAN  TRIBES 

May  13,  1861,  Col.  Ben  MeCullocli,  of  Texas,  was  commissioned 
a brigadier  general  in  the  Confederate  Army  and  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  a military  district  embracing  the  Indian  Territory. 
About  the  same  time,  Capt.  Albert  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  was  appointed 
a special  commissioner  of  the  Confederate  states  for  the  negotiation 
of  treaties  with  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  same  region. 
To  the  command  of  General  McCulloch  were  assigned  three  regi- 
ments which  had  already  been  recruited  and  mustered  into  the  serv- 
ice in  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  This  force  was 
to  be  augmented  by  three  regiments  of  Indian  troops,  one  of  which 
Avas  to  be  composed  of  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  one  of  Creeks  and 
Seminoles  and  one  of  Cherokees.  The  instructions  issued  to  the 
commander  of  the  neAvly  created  military  district  emphasized  espe- 
cially the  desirability  of  capturing  Port  Washita  and  the  Federal 
troops  which  were  under  the  command  of  Ma.jor  Emory.  These, 
however,  succeeded  in  eluding  capture,  though  all  of  the  abandoned 
posts  with  some  military  supplies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confed- 
erates.i 


1 As  a matter  of  fact,  Ports  Arbuckle,  Cobb  and  Washita  had 
all  been  abandoned  by  their  Federal  garrisons  and  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Confederate  troops  prior  to  the  commission  and  assignment 
of  General  McCulloch  to  the  command  of  the  Indian  Territory 
military  district.  Col.  Earl  Van  Dorn,  who  was  in  command  of  all 
of  the  Confederate  forces  in  Texas,  also  issued  orders  (May  25th) 
to  Col.  H.  E.  McCulloch,  of  the  First  Texas  Mounted  Riflemen,  ,to 
take  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  these 
three  posts,  but  the  retreating  Federal  garrisons  had  already  been 
followed  and  the  abandoned  posts  occupied  by  Texas  volunteers  (or 
militia)  under  the  command  of  Col.  William  C.  Young.  The  lat- 
ter seems  to  have  acted  independently  of  instructions  or  orders  of 
Confederate  military  authorities,  though  Avhether  upon  his  own  ini- 
tiative does  not  appear.  That  there  Avas  a division  in  the  councils  of 
this  invading  force  from  Texas,  as  well  as  a lack  of  military  disci- 
pline, is  indicated  by  the  following  extract  from  a letter  Avritten  at 
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As  a special  commissioner  for  the  Confederate  states,  Albert 
Pike  promptly  began  the  work  of  negotiating  with  the  leaders  and 
officials  of  the  various  tribes  and  nations  of  Indians  in  the  Indian 
Territory  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  them  to  enter  into  treaties 
of  alliance  with  the  recently  established  government  of  the  seceding 
states.  His  efforts  in  this  line  were  seconded  by  David  Hubbard, 
who  had  been  appointed  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for 
these  tribes,  and  of  Gen.  Ben  McCulloch,  the  district  military  com- 
mander. He  personally  visited  the  chiefs  and  maintained  an  active 
correspondence  with  them  between  visits.  No  difficulties  were  an- 
ticipated or  encountered  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  though  the  treaties  with  these  tribes 
were  not  signed  immediately.  That  such  action  w^as  deferred  for  a 
time  in  the  hope  that  all  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  might  be  induced 
to  enter  into  such  an  alliance  at  the  same  time,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  treaty  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  was  not  con- 
cluded within  the  bounds  of  their  own  country  but  at  North  Fork 
Town  (Eufaula),  in  the  Creek  Nation. 

John  Ross,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  dominant  faction  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  as  well  as  the  recognized  head  of  the  tribal  gov- 
ernment, warily  opposed  a treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Confederate 
states  and  contended  for  a neutral  attitude  on  the  part  of  his  people. 
In  the  Creek  Nation,  Opothleyohola,  the  leader  of  the  Upper  Creeks, 
stubbornly  refused  to  consider  the  proposition  at  all.  General 
McCulloch  and  Commissioner  Pike  went  together  (May  28th)  to  see 
the  Cherokee  chief.  Diplomatically  but  firmly,  he  held  to  his  deter- 
mination to  keep  his  people  neutral  and  thus  avoid  being  drawn 
into  the  war.  General  McCulloch,  for  the  time  being,  agreed  to  re- 
spect the  neutrality  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Shortly  afterward 
(June  12th),  however,  he  addressed  a letter  to  Chief  Ross,  demand- 


Bonham,  Texas,  May  14th,  by  Capt.  S.  T.  Benning,  of  the  Fannin 
County  Company,  in  Colonel  Young’s  command: 

“Colonel  Young  has  formed  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  Reserve 
Indians  (i.  e.,  Caddoes,  Wichitas  and  affiliated  tribes),  conditioned 
that  the  Southern  Confederacy  feed  and  protect  them,  as  heretofore 
done  by  the  United  States  Government  at  a very  heavy  expense, 
and  that,  too,  without  the  approval  of  but  very  few  people  in  this 
State.  It  is  considered  by  the  sovereigns  here  as  a worse  than  need- 
less expense.” 

The  Reserve  Indians,  to  which  allusion  was  thus  made,  were  the 
same  tribes  (with  the  exception  of  the  Wichitas)  which  had  been 
driven  from  the  reservations  on  the  Brazos  River  less  than  two  years 
before. 
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ing  the  privilege  of  raising  and  organizing  troops  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  for  the  Confederate  service.  To  this  demand  Ross  refused 
to  submit.  IMeanwliile  Commissioner  Pike  had  gone  on  a tour  of 
the  Indian  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  other  tribes 
and  opening  negotiations  with  them. 

John  Ross  had  the  hearty  co-operation  and  support  of  OiDoth- 
leyohola,  the  leader  of  the  Upper  Creeks,  in  his  stand  for  neutral- 
ity ; otherwise  the  situation  was  such  as  to  give  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion and  uneasiness.  The  activity  of  Albert  Pike,  who  had  been 
sent  as  a diplomatic  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  various  Indian 
tribes,  was  fully  equalled  by  that  of  Gen.  Ben  McCulloch,  the  com- 
mander of  the  military  district  of  the  Indian  Territory,  who  was 
marshaling  a force  of  troops  on  the  border  of  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time,  the  partisans  of  the  Confederacy  within 
the  Cherokee  Nation — mostly  intermarried  white  men  and  mixed 
blood  Indians — were  planning,  under  the  direction  of  a secret  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  to  bring  about 
an  alliance  with  the  Confederacy.  Apparently,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  abandoned  the  people  of  these  tribes ; its  troops  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Indian  Territory,  its  former  Indian  agents  had 
either  resigned  and  left  or  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  and,  as  yet,  no  successors  had  appeared.  Thus  threat- 
ened, perplexed  and  troubled,  Ross  and  Opothleyohola  took  the  ini- 
tiative in  calling  a general  council  of  all  of  the  tribes  of  the  Indian 
Territory  and  those  of  the  adjacent  region  of  the  Great  Plains  to 
the  westward.  This  council  was  held  at  or  near  the  Antelope  Hills 
(within  the  present  limits  of  Roger  IMills  County)  in  July,  1861. 
lYhile  the  delegates  representing  the  Cherokees  and  the  Upper 
Creeks  were  attending  this  council  and  urging  that  all  of  the  tribes 
should  join  in  forming  a neutral  confederation  and  have  no  part  in 
the  white  man’s  war,  the  leaders  of  the  Lower  Creeks,  in  council 
at  North  Fork  Town,  July  10th,  entered  into  a treaty  of  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Commissioner  Pike  as  the  representative 
of  the  Confederate  states.  As  each  of  these  factions  professed  to 
represent  the  entire  Creek  Nation,  the  result  of  the  signing  of  this 
treaty  was  not  only  confusing  to  the  newly  formed  neutral  con- 
federation of  Indian  tribes  but  also  destructive. 

Within  three  weeks  after  the  consummation  of  the  Creek  Treaty, 
similar  agreements  were  concluded  and  duly  signed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  jointly  and  with  the 
Seminoles.  Ten  days  later  the  Federal  Army  under  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Lyon  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Confederate  Army  under 
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the  command  of  Gen.  Ben  McCnlloeh.  It  then  became  apparent 
that  the  pressure  in  favor  of  a new  alliance  could  no  longer  be  with- 
stood. Reluctantly,  Chief  Ross  called  a general  council  of  the 
Cherokee  people  to  convene  at  Tahlequah  August  21st.  To  this  call 
for  a mass  convention,  most  of  the  men  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  re- 
sponded. John  Ross  faced  this  vast  audience  and  in  a brief  address 
explained  why  the  people  had  been  called  together.^  He  reminded 
them  of  their  friendly  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; he  told  them  of  the  evil  times  which  had  befallen  that  great 
Government;  of  the  war  that  was  then  raging,  the  duration  and 
results  of  which  could  not  be  foretold ; of  the  efforts  which  had  been 
put  forth  to  induce  their  tribal  authorities  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Government  which  had  been  set  up  by  the  seceding  states 
and  of  his  own  efforts  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  He  then  concluded  as  follows : 

‘ ‘ The  position  which  I have  assumed  in  regard  to  all  the  impor- 
tant questions  which  affect  the  Cherokee  people  has  been  too  often 
proclaimed  to  be  misunderstood,  however  much  it  may  be  misrepre- 
sented. The  great  object  with  me  has  been  to  have  the  Cherokee 
people  harmonious  and  united  in  the  full  and  free  exercise  and 
enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  of  person  and  property.  Union  is 
strength ; dissension  is  weakness,  misery,  min.  In  time  of  peace, 
enjoy  peace  together;  in  time  of  war,  if  war  must  come,  fight  to- 
gether. As  brothers  live,  as  brothers  die.  While  ready  and  willing 
to  defend  our  firesides  from  the  robber  and  the  murderer,  let  ns  not 
make  war  wantonly  against  the  authority  of  the  United  or  Confed- 
erate States,  but  avoid  conflict  with  either,  and  remain  strictly  on 
our  own  soil.  We  have  homes  endeared  to  us  by  every  considera- 
tion, laws  adapted  to  our  condition  and  of  our  own  choice,  and 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  highest  character.  Here  they  must 
be  enjoyed  or  nowhere  else.  When  your  nationality  ceases  here,  it 
will  live  nowhere  else.  When  these  homes  are  lost,  you  will  find  no 
others  like  them.  Then,  my  countrymen,  as  you  regard  your  own 
rights,  as  you  regard  the  welfare  of  your  posterity,  be  prudent  how 
you  act.  The  permanent  dismption  of  the  United  States  is  now 
probable.  The  state  on  our  border  and  the  Indian  nations  about 
us  have  severed  their  connection  from  the  United  States  and  joined 
the  Confederate  States.  Our  general  interests  are  inseparable  from 


2 The  full  text  of  the  address  of  Chief  Ross  to  the  general  coun- 
cil of  the  Cherokee  people  may  be  found  in  “The  Records  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Armies,”  Series  I,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  673-5. 
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theirs  aud  it  is  not  desirable  that  we  should  stand  alone.  The 
preservation  of  our  rights  and  of  our  existence  are  above  every  other 
consideration.  And  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  our  situation 
I do  say  to  you  frankly  that  in  my  opinion  the  time  has  now  come 
when  you  should  signify  your  consent  for  the  authorities  of  the 
nation  to  adopt  preliminary  steps  for  an  alliance  with  the  Confed- 
erate States  upon  terms  honorable  and  advantageous  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation.” 

Following  the  address  of  the  principal  chief,  Col.  John  Craw- 
ford, who  had.  been  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Cherokees 
and  who  (being  an  active  partisan  of  the  secession  movement)  had 
been  continued  in  that  capacity  by  the  Confederate  Indian  com- 
missioner, made  a brief  speech  after  which  the  convention  organized 
by  the  election  of  a chairman  and  a secretary.  The  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  convention  were  comparatively  mild,  favored  neu- 
trality, though  by  inference  inclining  to  the  side  of  the  South,  and 
concluded  by  delegating  the  authority  to  enter  into  a new  alliance 
to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  ease  such 
a course  might  be  deemed  expedient  or  desirable.® 

General  McCulloch  and  Commisioner  Pike  were  promptly 
notified  of  the  action  and  the  Cherokee  people  assembled  in  general 
council.  The  Cherokee  authorities  took  immediate  steps  for  the 
recruiting  and  organization  of  a regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  of 
which  John  Drew  was  chosen  as  colonel.^  Although  the  Cherokee 
Nation  was  thus  committed  to  an  alliance  with,  the  Confederacy  by 


® The  full  text  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  in  general  council,  August  21,  1861,  was  printed 
in  “The  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,” 
New  Series,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  675-6. 

^ The  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen  which  was  raised  by  the 
national  council  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Col.  John  Drew, 
was  composed  largely  of  full  blooded  Cherokees,  many  if  not  most 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  full  blood  secret  society  known  as  the 
Kitoowha,  the  members  of  which  were  derisively  known  as  “Pin 
Indians.”  Previous  to  this  time,  and  spite  of  the  efforts  and  in- 
fluence of  Chief  Ross  to  the  contrary.  Stand  Watie  (a  prominent 
leader  of  the  faction  which  had  always  opposed  Ross,  and  who  from 
the  first  was  an  active  partisan  of  the  seceding  states),  had  been 
authorized  by  General  McCulloch  to  raise  a force  of  Cherokees  to 
assist  in  patrolling  and  protecting  the  northern  border  of  the  Chero- 
kee country.  Most  of  Col.  Stand  Watie ’s  men  were  of  mixed  Indian 
and  white  blood  and  many  of  them  were  well  educated.  This  com- 
mand consisted  of  about  300  men  at  that  time.  Later  it  was  made 
the  nucleus  of  a full  regiment. 
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the  voice  of  its  people  in  general  council  on  the  21st  of  August,  it 
was  not  until  the  7th  of  October  that  the  treaty  was  formulated  and 
signed.  In  the  meantime  Commissioner  Pike  had  been  successful 
in  negotiating  treaties  with  representatives  of  parts  of  the  Wichita, 
Caddo  and  federated  tribes  on  the  new  reservation  on  the  Washita, 
at  their  agency,  near  Fort  Cobb,  and  with  representatives  of  parts 
of  the  Osage,  Quapaw,  Seneca  and  Shawnee  tribes,  whom  he  met 
in  eoiuieil  at  Fort  Gibson,  October  2-4. 

With  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance,  defensive  and  offensive,  be- 
tween the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Confederate  States,  the  people 
of  the  entire  Indian  Territory  became  involved,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  great  struggle  between  the  Federal  Union  and  the 
seceding  states.  Their  geographical  location  and  environment  and 
their  customs  and  institutions,  which  were  more  nearly  akin  to  those 
of  the  South  than  those  of  the  North,  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
their  choice  in  the  matter,  though  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
had  apparently  forgotten  and  forsaken  them  in  the  hour  of  extrem- 
ity was  not  without  its  influence  and  effect,  especially  among  the 
Cherokees.  It  is  true  that  President  Lincoln  did  write  a letter  to 
Chief  Ross  but  it  was  never  delivered  and  the  latter  had  no  means 
of  knowing  that  the  Lincoln  administration  was  even  mindful  of  the 
existence  of  the  Cherokees  or  the  obligations  of  protection  due  them 
under  the  terms  of  existing  treaties.® 

Having  taken  a stand  on  the  side  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Chero- 
kee tribal  authorities  immediately  became  interested  in  securing 
a united  front  on  the  part  of  the  other  Indian  tribes.  As  previously 
stated,  there  had  been  a sharply  defined  division  among  the  people 
of  the  Creek,  or  Muskogee  Nation  as  to  the  coiirse  to  be  pursued 
by  them  in  the  pending  conflict,  the  sons  of  General  McIntosh  being 
the  recognized  leaders  of  the  faction  which  openly  championed 
an  alliance  with  the  Confederacy,  while  the  faction  which  adhered 
with  equal  fervor  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  was  led  by  Opothleyo- 
hola,  who  had  stubbornly  opposed  the  removal  of  his  people  to  the 


® The  story  as  told  by  the  Cherokees  is  that  President  Lincoln 
wrote  a letter  to  John  Ross,  urging  that  the  Cherokees  keep  out  of 
the  war  and  informing  him  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
come  to  their  assistance  as  soon  as  practicable ; that  the  letter  was 
entrusted  to  a missionary  or  priest,  who  was  enroute  to  the  Indian 
Territory  and  that  the  latter  in  turn  gave  it  to  a prominent  citizen 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  be  delivered  to  Chief  Ross.  For  reasons 
of  his  own  he  did  not  deliver  the  letter. — From  personal  information 
gathered  in  the  Cherokee  country  by  the  author. 
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West  tliirt}'  j-ears  before  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Mindful  of  his 
previous  efforts  to  hold  the  other  tribes  to  a policy  of  neutrality, 
Chief  Ross  sent  letters  to  each  of  them,  apprising  them  of  the  new 
alliance  into  whieli  the  Cherokees  had  entered  and  urging  them  to 
take  similar  action  if  they  had  not  already  done  so.  One  of  these 
letters  was  sent  to  Opothleyohola,  who  had  always  upheld  Ross  in 
liis  stand  for  neutrality  and  nonparticipation  in  the  war.  Opoth- 
leyohola remained  unmoved  by  this  change  in  attitude  on  the 
part  of  his  friend  nor  could  his  determination  to  remain  firm  in  his 
adlierenee  to  the  Union  be  shaken  by  the  further  efforts  which  were 
made.*’’ 


® Opothleyohola  had  been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Creek 
Tribe  for  forty  years  or  more  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war. 
He  was  probahly  born  before  1800  and  is  believed  to  have  seen 
service  in  active  warfare  against  the  whites  as  early  as  the  War  of 
1812.  Like  John  Ross,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  he  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  removal  of  his  people  to  the  West.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  sentiment  of  attachment  to  the  Federal  Union 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  was  prompted  by  his  resentment 
and  suspicion  toward  the  people  of  certain  states  of  the  South  whom 
he  blamed  for  forcing  the  Creeks  to  leave  their  ancient  homes  and 
move  to  the  strange  land  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

As  he  had  opposed  McIntosh  and  the  advocates  of  removal  trea- 
ties thirty  years  before,  so  he  now  opposed  the  champions  of  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Confederacy.  Although  he  was  an  old  man  at  that 
time,  he  was  still  very  active  and  was  possessed  of  a personal  magne- 
tism and  a capacity  for  leadership  which  gave  him  great  influence 
and  power  among  his  people.  He  was  probably  amazed  at  the 
change  of  front  on  the  part  of  Chief  Ross  in  abandoning  the  policy 
of  neutrality  and  openly  espousing  the  cause  of  the  seceding  states. 
When  he  received  the  formal  letter  from  Ross  announcing  this 
course,  he  returned  it  after  having  directed  (for  he  could  not  write) 
that  the  question  as  to  whether  Ross  was  really  its  author  should  be 
written  on  the  back  of  the  communication.  The  Cherokee  authori- 
ties thereupon  sent  Joseph  Vann,  who  was  second  chief,  to  person- 
ally intercede  with  Opothleyohola  in  behalf  of  a united  front  by  all 
the  tribes  for  the  Confederacy.  Opothleyohola  greeted  Vann  as  a 
friend  but  refused  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  a matter  upon 
which,  as  he  said,  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind.  He  said  that 
he  realized  the  futility  of  opposing  the  Federal . Government  be- 
cause, in  the  end,  it  would  triumph.  He  also  said  that  his  opposition 
to  the  proposed  war  against  the  Union  was  not  based  upon  his  ani- 
mosity toward  the  faction  to  which  he  had  so  long  been  opposed 
(the  McIntosh  party)  was  lined  up  on  the  side  of  the  Confederacy; 
that  it  was  based  upon  principle  and  that,  under  no  circumstances, 
could  he  be  induced  to  consider  such  an  alliance.  He  concluded  by 
stating  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  take  his  followers  to  Kansas  and 
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As  already  stated,  several  of  the  treaties  negotiated  by  Commis- 
sioner Pike  were  entered  into  by  mere  fragments  of  tribes.  The 
Creek  Treaty  was  never  accepted  by  Opotheyohola  and  his  follow- 
ers. Only  a small  part  of  the  Osage  Tribe  was  represented  in  the 
council  at  Fort  Gibson  and  the  rest  of  the  Osages  never  recognized 
or  admitted  the  validity  of  the  treaty  negotiated.  Most  of  the  Cad- 
does,  Delawares,  Absentee  Shawnees  and  affiliated  and  federated 
tribes  (which,  after  being  forced  to  leave  their  reservation  on  the 
Brazos,  in  Texas,  less  than  two  years  before,  had  been  colonized  on 
the  Washita,  in  the  Indian  Territory)  abandoned  their  new  reser- 
vation and  fled  northward  after  the  Federal  garrison  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  near  by  post  of  Fort  Cobb.  The  governor  of 
Texas  had  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  sending  a special  envoy  in  the 
person  of  their  trusted  friend,  Capt.  L.  S.  Ross,  to  visit  these  tribes 
on  the  Washita  to  reassure  them  and  to  invite  them  to  return  to 
Texas,  but  the  memory  of  the  events  of  1859  were  too  fresh  in  their 
minds  and  they  not  only  left  for  the  North  but  persuaded  their 
friends,  the  Wichitas,  to  do  likewise.  Most  of  the  Wichitas  and 
their  kinsfolk  of  the  Waco,  Tawakony  and  Keechi  tribes  settled  for 
the  time  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas  River,  where 
they  remained  until  after  the  end  of  the  war.'^  The  Caddoes  took 
up  their  abode  on  the  Arkansas  River,  in  Eastern  Colorado.  Some 
of  these  Indians  did  not  go  immediately.  Part  of  them  went  north- 
ward with  Opothleyohola  and  the  Creeks,  in  the  winter  of  1861-2. 
Others  remained  until  later  on  in  1862.  The  Penateka  Comanches 
and  the  Tonkawas  remained  at  the  Washita  Agency,  which  was  con- 
tinued by  the  Confederate  authorities. 

throw  them  and  himself  upon  the  bounties  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. This,  he  subsequently  attempted  to  do  but  was  attacked  by 
Confederate  forces  before  he  succeeded  in  getting  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

Opothleyohola ’s  Creek  name  was  Hu-pui-hilth  Yohola.  It  was 
spelled  and  pronounced  in  several  different  ways  by  the  white 
people,  the  form  here  used  being  the  most  common.  He  died  in 
exile,  at  the  Sac  and  Pox  Agency,  Quenemo,  Osage  County,  Kansas, 
in  1862. 

The  site  upon  which  the  Wichitas  had  their  village,  between 
1862  and  1867,  is  the  same  upon  which  the  City  of  Wichita  has 
since  been  built ; hence  its  name. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  OPOTHLEYOHOLA 

Actual  liostilities  did  not  begin  in  the  Indian  Territory  until 
late  the  first  year  of  the  war.  After  the  Cherokee  Nation  was 
aligned  on  the  side  of  the  Confederate  States,  Opothleyohola  began 
making  preparations  to  lead  the  Creeks  who  adhered  to  the  Union 
out  of  the  territory  into  Kansas.  In  this  movement  he  was  joined 
by  Ilalek  Tustenuggee,  a noted  Seminole  leader,  and  his  followers. 
Both  of  these  chieftains  had  known  from  personal  experience  what 
war  meant  to  a people  and  they  proposed  to  take  theirs  to  places 
of  safety  if  possible.  They  accordingly  began  to  assemble  their  fol- 
lowers at  a point  in  the  valley  of  the  Deep  Fork  of  the  Canadian. 
The  people  brought  not  only  their  families  but  also  their  live  stock 
and  personal  property,  for  they  were  abandoning  their  homes,  at 
least  until  the  war  should  be  ended.  But  if  they  were  proposing 
to  leave  the  country  to  avoid  war,  they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to 
do  so  without  tasting  its  bitterness  before  crossing  the  bounds  of 
the  territory  into  Kansas. 

Col.  Douglas  H.  Cooper,  of  the  First  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Regiment,  who  had  been  for  eight  years  the  Government  Indian 
agent  for  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  was  temporarily  in  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  troops  in  the  Indian  Territory,  with  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Gibson.  With  a force  of  about  1,400  men,  consist- 
ing of  six  companies  of  his  own  regiment,  the  Creek  Regiment  com- 
manded by  Col.  D.  N.  ]\IcIntosh  p®-  the  Creek  and  Seminole  battal- 
ia- Daniel  N.  IMelntosh  was  born  near  Columbus,  Georgia,  in 
1820.  He  was  a son  of  William  McIntosh,  the  Creek  leader  who 
was  killed  in  1825  because  he  had  signed  the  treaty  by  which  the 
Creeks  were  bound  to  relinquish  their  lands  in  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama and  accept  a new  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory  instead. 
Young  iMcIntosh  came  to  the  Indian  Territory  with  his  mother. 
He  was  educated  in  a private  school  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  national  clerk  when  he  was  quite  a 
young  man.  Afterward  he  served  as  a member  of  the  House  of 
Warriors  (lower  house)  of  the  Creek  National  Council,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Creek  Nation  and  was  often 
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ions,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Chilly  McIntosh  (the  Creek  war  chief)  and 
?.Iaj.  John  Jumper  (chief  of  the  Seminoles),  and  a detachment  of 
the  Ninth  Texas  Cavalry  under  Lieut.  Col.  William  Quayle,  Colonel 


Col.  D.  N.  McIntosh 


Cooper  marched  in  search  of  Opothleyohola’s  Camp  on  the  15th  of 
November.  It  was  found  to  be  deserted,  with  a well  marked  trail 

called  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the  tribe  at  Washington.  He 
represented  the  Creeks  in  the  council  which  resulted  in  the  treaty 
separating  the  Seminoles  from  the  Creek  Nation,  in  1856.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  raised  the  first  Creek  company  for 
the  Confederate  service  and  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  First 
Creek  Regiment.  In  October,  1864,  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
a brigade  consisting  of  the  First  and  Second  Creek  regiments  and  the 
Seminole  Battalion,  retaining  that  position  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  represented  his  people  in  the  negotiation  of  a new  treaty 
with  the  Federal  Government,  in  1866.  He  lost  heavily  by  the 
war,  having  been  the  owner  of  many  negro  slaves.  He  was  a 
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leading  to  the  northward.  The  fugitives  were  overtaken  on  the 
19th  at  a place  called  Round  Mountain,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cimarron  and  an  engagement  ensued  in  which  a severe  loss  was 
inflicted  upon  Opothleyohola’s  party.  One  hundred  and  ten  men 
were  killed  or  wounded,  a number  Avere  taken  prisoners,  twelve 
Avagons  and  a large  amount  of  supplies,  besides  many  cattle  and 
horses  Avere  lost.  The  loss  of  the  attacking  forces  in  killed  and 
wounded  Avas  very  light. 

In  consequence  of  notice  received  from  General  IMcCulloeh  that 
Colonel  Cooper  and  the  forces  under  his  command  might  be  needed 
on  the  Arkansas  border,  the  latter  AvithdreAV  and  took  up  a position 
at  Concharta,  November  24th,  where  his  wagon  train  had  been  left. 
Five  days  later,  having  received  Avord  that  the  possilfle  emergency 
in  Arkansas  Avliich  had  been  anticipated  by  General  McCulloch,  had 
been  averted.  Colonel  Cooper  again  set  forth,  with  about  800  men 
to  effect  a junction  with  the  Fourth  Texas  Cavalry,  under  Col.  Wil- 
liam B.  Sims,  and  a detachment  of  500  men  of  the  First  Cherokee 
Regiment,  under  the  command  of  Col.  John  Drew.  Opothleyohola 
and  his  folloAvers  were  overtaken  again  on  Bird  Creek,  north  of  Tul- 
sey  ToAA'n  (Tulsa)  at  a place  knoAvn  as  Chusto-Talasah,  or  Caving 
Banks,  where  a severe  engagement  took  place  December  9th.  Colo- 
nel Cooper  estimated  the  loss  of  Opothleyohola’s  folloAvers  at  500 
killed  and  Avounded.  His  own  loss  was  fifteen  men  killed  and  thirty- 
seven  Avounded.  A remarkable  incident  in  connection  Avith  this 
action  Avas  the  fact  that  Colonel  DreAv ’s  Cherokee  Regiment  Avent  to 
l)ieces  in  a single  night,  a number  of  his  officers  deserting  AAdtli  the 
men,  aaOio  claimed  that  they  did  not  AAUsh  to  fight  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  the  Creeks.  The  real  facts  Avere  that,  belonging  to  the 
secret  organization  knoAA’ii  as  the  Kitoowha  (Pin  Indians),  their 
sympathies  Avere  entirely  with  Opothleyohola  and  his  followers. 
Only  about  thirty  of  Colonel  DreAv’s  officers  and  men  remained  Avith 
him  to  participate  AAuth  the  other  organizations  of  Colonel  Cooper’s 
command  in  the  fight  which  took  place  the  following  day. 

Although  he  had  again  been  Adctorious,  Colonel  Cooper’s  forces 
Avere  nearly  out  of  ammunition  and  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire 
to  a position  near  his  base  of  supplies  (Fort  Gibson)  until  prepara- 
tions for  the  continnanee  of  the  campaign  could  be  made.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  up  a position  at  Choska,  twenty  miles  above  Fort 

successful  business  man,  hoAvever,  and  soon  retrieved  his  fortune, 
giving  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing. He  died  at  his  home,  abont  ten  miles  southwest  of  Cheeotah 
(McIntosh  County),  in  1895. 
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Gibson,  on  the  13tli  of  December.  Colonel  Drew,  who  had  saved  his 
wagon  train,  promptly  recruited  and  reorganized  his  regiment. 
Col.  James  McIntosh,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Confederate 
forces  at  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  to  whom  Colonel  Cooper  had  ap- 
pealed for  reinforcements,  ordered  Col.  William  C.  Young’s  Texas 
Cavalry  Regiment,  Maj.  J.  W.  Whitfield’s  battalion  and  five  com- 
panies of  Col.  E.  Greer’s  Third  Texas  Cavalry  to  join  the  command 
of  Colonel  Cooper.  He  also  authorized  Colonel  Cooper  to  send  a 
requisition  to  Port  Smith  for  the  needed  supplies  of  ammunition. 
To  Colonel  Cooper’s  surprise.  Colonel  McIntosh  later  came  in  per- 
son and  took  command  of  the  troops  (2,000  in  number)  which  ho 
had  ordered  to  reinforce  the  former,  except  Major  Whitfield’s  bat- 
talion which  marched  with  Cooper.^’’  Colonel  Cooper  claimed  to 
have  planned  a joint  movement  against  Opothleyohola’s  people  by 
the  forces  of  his  own  command  and  those  under  Colonel  McIntosh, 
together  with  the  Cherokee  Regiment  of  Col.  Stand  Watie  and  he 
was  severe  in  his  strictures  on  Colonel  McIntosh  because  of  what  he 
termed  the  “precipitancy”  of  the  latter  in  pushing  ahead  and  at- 
tacking the  enemy  before  the  troops  of  either  his  own  command  or 
that  of  Col.  Stand  Watie  could  arrive  and  co-operate.  He  intimated 
that  if  Colonel  McIntosh  had  awaited  the  arrival  and  active  co-op- 
eration of  the  other  forces  then  in  motion,  Opothleyohola  and  his 
people  might  have  been  captured  instead  of  merely  being  driven 


i**  James  McQueen  McIntosh  was  born  in  Florida  in  1828.  He 
came  of  distinguished  ancestry.  His  father.  Col.  James  S.  McIn- 
tosh, was  killed  while  in  command  of  a brigade  in  the  American 
Army  at  the  Battle  of  Molino  del  Rey,  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  His 
grandfather,  Gen.  John  McIntosh,  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army  and  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1849  and  served  in  the  regular  army  until  he  resigned 
to  enter  the  Confederate  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war. 
Shortly  after  his  brief  campaign  in  the  Indian  Territory  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  was  killed  at  the 
Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  March  7,  1862.  A younger  brother,  John  B. 
McIntosh,  entered  the  United  States  Army  as  a second  lieutenant 
of  cavalry  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  and  was  successively 
promoted  through  the  various  grades  until  he  reached  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  in  July,  1864.  He  remained  in  the 
regular  army  after  the  end  of  the  war  and  was  retired  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general  in  1870.  As  a descendant  of  John  “Mor”  Mc- 
Intosh, who  headed  a party  of  100  Scotch  Highlanders  that  came  to 
Georgia  with  Oglethorpe,  Gen.  James  M.  McIntosh  was  distantly  re- 
lated to  Col.  Daniel  N.  and  Chilly  McIntosh,  who  were  in  the  Con- 
federate service  from  the  Creek  Nation. 
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off.  The  engagement  l)et\veen  Colonel  IMcIntosh’s  command  anil 
Opothleyohola,  which  occurred  December  26th,  was  known  as  the 
Dattle  of  Chustenalilah.-  Colonel  McIntosh  put  his  column  in  mo- 
tion, on  the  return  march  to  Arkansas,  immediatelj^  after  the  fight. 
Colonel  Cooper  scouted  in  the  rear  of  the  fugitive  Opothleyohola 
almost  to  the  Kansas  line  hut,  aside  from  capturing  a few  stragglers 
and  picking  up  straying  cattle  and  horses  which  had  been  lost  by 
the  Union  Indians  in  their  demoralized  flight,  the  expedition  of 
Cooi?er’s  command  accomplished  little.  The  command  returned  to 
Fort  Gibson  for  the  winter. 

The  published  reports  of  Colonels  Cooper  and  McIntosh  and  of 
a mamber  of  their  subordinates  give  accounts  of  the  operations  of 
this  campaign  in  considerable  detail.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Opothleyohola  were  unorganized  and  no  reports  were 
made  or  required,  so  that,  from  the  viewpoint  of  written  history, 
but  one  side  of  the  story  is  known.  From  the  reports  it  appears 
that  most  of  the  prisoners  taken  were  women  and  children,  so  it  is 
evident  that  not  all  of  Opothleyohola ’s  followers  were  “painted 
warriors.”^  Indeed,  one  Texas  commander  (Col.  W.  C.  Young) 
reported  that  the  officers  and  men  of  his  regiment  had  killed  211 
Indians,  with  a loss  of  but  one  man  killed  and  five  wounded  (two 
mortally)  on  their  own  side  in  the  engagement  at  Chustenalilah.'* 

Under  the  terms  of  a special  order  issued  at  Richmond,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1861,  the  Indian  Territory  was  constituted  a military  depart- 
ment and  Albert  Pike,  having  been  commissioned  as  brigadier  gen- 
eral, was  placed  in  command.  General  Pike  was  at  Richmond  at 
the  time  and  did  not  return  to  the  Indian  Territory  until  after  the 
campaign  against  Opothleyohola  had  ended. 


- In  his  report  of  the  operations  of  his  command  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  Col.  James  McIntosh  states  that  ‘ ‘ on  account  of  the  scar- 
city of  forage,  it  ivas  mutually  determined  that  either  force  should 
attack  the  enemy  on  sight.  It  is  noticeable  that  Colonel  Cooper’s 
report  was  addressed  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War  instead  of  to 
the  adjutant  general  of  the  Confederate  Army.  Thus,  early  in  the 
war,  there  appeared  the  evidences  of  friction  and  lack  of  harmony, 
among  officers  of  high  rank,  which  was  destined  to  continue  to  char- 
acterize its  history  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  end. 

3 The  official  reports  of  Colonels  Cooper  and  McIntosh  and  of  a 
number  of  other  officers  commanding  battalions  or  companies  which 
were  engaged  in  the  operations  of  the  campaign  against  Opothleyo- 
hola are  published  in  full  in  “The  Official  Records  of  the  Union 
and  Confederate  Armies,”  Series  I,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  5-33. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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About  the  first  of  November,  1861,  a delegation  of  Creeks,  Semi- 
noles  and  Chiekasaws  arrived  at  Le  Roy,  Kansas,  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  with  the  Federal  authorities  concerning  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  relative  to  the  performance  of  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions to  the  people  of  those  tribes.  Dr.  George  A.  Cutler,  the  Fed- 
eral agent  for  the  Creeks,  took  the  members  of  this  delegation  to 
Fort  Scott,  where  the  military  commander  referred  them  to  Gen. 
David  Hunter,  the  department  commander  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
General  Hunter  and  William  G.  Coffin,  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  in  turn,  sent  them  on  to  Washington  to  interview  the  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs  and  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  Be- 
fore their  return,  their  fellow  tribesmen  under  the  leadership  of 
Opothleyohola  and  Halek  Tustennuggee  had  been  driven  northward 
across  the  Kansas  line. 

The  refugees  arrived  in  the  valley  of  the  Verdigris  River,  within 
the  bounds  of  Montgomery  County,  Kansas,  where,  demoralized 
and  in  a state  of  utter  destitution,  they  went  into  camp.  A more 
heart-rending  picture  of  abject  human  misery  could  scarcely  be 
found  outside  of  the  hectic  dreams  of  a disordered  imagination. 
Some  families  had  become  separated  during  the  course  of  the  bat- 
tles which  had  been  fought,  some  members  being  captured  by  the 
Confederate  forces  and  taken  back  to  the  Indian  country,  while  the 
rest,  panic  stricken  and  helpless,  had  struggled  blindly  on  through 
the  wilderness  toward  the  place  of  refuge.  All  of  their  teams  and 
wagons,  bedding,  blankets  and  extra  clothing  were  lost  as  were  most 
of  their  cattle  and  ponies  also.  The  weather  turned  bitterly  cold 
during  the  flight.  As  many  of  the  people  were  afoot  and  without 
shoes,  their  sufferings  were  indescribable.  A large  number  fell  by 
the  wayside  and  perished  by  freezing,  their  bodies,  shrouded  by  the 
snow,  being  left  to  feed  the  hungry  wolves.  Families  which,  a few 
weeks  before,  had  been  accounted  well-to-do,  being  able  to  count 
their  horses  by  the  hundred  and  their  cattle  by  the  thousand,  ajul 
some,  even,  who  had  owned  many  slaves,  were  without  the  barest 
necessities  of  life.  Exposure  and  privation  brought  on  sickness 
and  they  died  by  scores.  Over  2,000  of  their  ponies  died  of  starva- 
tion and  exposure  in  and  around  their  camp  in  the  valley  of  the 
Verdigris  within  the  first  few  weeks  after  their  arrival,  so  it  became 
necessary  to  move  the  camp  for  sanitary  reasons  as  soon  as  spring 
began  to  open.  The  camp  was  moved  northward  to  Le  Roy,  in 
Coffee  County  and,  several  weeks  later,  the  Seminoles  were  moved 
again  pitching  their  camp  near  Neosho  Falls.  The  officials  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  commander  of  the  IMilitary  Department 
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of  the  ]\Iissouri  exerted  every  energy  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the 
refugees  but  they  .were  scarcely  prepared  for  such  an  emergency. 
The  lack  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  and  the  consequent  amount 
of  sickness  was  such  that  hundreds  died  before  spring.  Superin- 
tendent W.  G.  Coffin  used  his  private  funds  and  when  they  were 
gone  he  was  compelled  to  purchase  supplies  on  credit  to  keep  his 
charges  from  starving.^ 

Of  the  people  who  fled  into  Kansas  at  that  time,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 5,000  Creeks,  1,100  Seminoles,  185  Chiekasaws,  315 
Quapaws,  544  Uehees,  83  Keeehis,  197  Delawares  and  300  members 
of  other  tribes.  Many  of  the  men  of  these  tribes  and  parts  of  tribes 
were  anxious  to  enlist  as  volunteer  soldiers  in  the  Union  Army, 
which  they  were  later  permitted  to  do.  One  thousand,  one  hundred 
Creeks  and  193  Seminoles  were  duly  enrolled  and  organized  as  the 
First  Regiment  of  Indian  Home  Guards.  Four  hundred  Osage  war- 
riors and  eighty  Quapaws  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  organization  of 
the  Second  Regiment  of  the  Indian  Home  Guards.  William  P. 
Dole,  United  States  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  came  from 
Washington  to  Kansas  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  effort 
to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  refugees  from  the  Indian  Territory. 


^ Accounts  of  the  arrival  of  the  refugees  from  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, of  their  condition  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  assist  and  pro- 
tect them  are  contained  in  the  several  reports  and  communications 
of  the  superintendent  and  tribal  agents  respectively  of  the  South- 
ern Superintendency  in  the  “Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  for  1861,”  pp.  135-75. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 


THE  FIRST  FEDERAL  INVASION 

The  anxiety  of  the  men  of  the  refugee  contingents  of  the  several 
tribes  to  enlist  in  the  volunteer  military  service  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  no  doubt  prompted  largely  by  a spirit  of  revenge — 
just  as  many  a white  man  would  have  been  moved  to  do  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  Opothleyohola  was  anxious  that  his  people 
should  be  organized,  armed,  drilled  and  permitted  to  fight  their 
way  back  to  their  own  country.  It  was  apparent  to  the  military 
authorities,  however,  that  a stronger  force  would  be  necessary  to 
reclaim  even  a part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  which  was  at  that  time 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Confederate  forces  and  influences. 
The  organization  of  such  a force  was  a matter  which  required  con- 
siderable time. 

After  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  refugee  Indians  had  been 
supplied  through  the  efforts  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities, 
the  work  of  feeding  and  clothizig  them  was  largely  turned  over  to 
contractors,  some  of  whom,  at  least,  were  more  interested  in  making 
big  profits  than  they  were  in  giving  value  received  for  the  purchase 
price.  Such  treatment  only  had  the  effect  of  making  the  refugees 
the  more  anxious  to  make  their  way  back  to  their  own  country. 
Gen.  James  H.  Lane,  who  was  trying  to  hold  a commission  in  the 
army  while  retaining  his  seat  as  a United  States  senator  from  Kan- 
sas, and  who  was  always  spectacular,  had  proposed  that  a strong 
expedition  be  organized  under  the  command  of  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  refugee  Indians  to  their  homes.  His  urgent 
insistence  upon  having  the  privilege  of  personally  leading  such  an 
expedition  was  fortified  by  a letter  from  Opothleyohola  and  Halek 
Tustennuggee,  the  recognized  chiefs  or  leaders  of  the  refugee  bands, 
which  read  as  if  it  had  been  written  or  dictated  by  Lane  himself.^ 
The  desired  permission  was  finally  granted  by  the  President,  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  commanders  of  the  military  departments  of 

^ Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Series 
I,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  534. 
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Kansas  and  I\Iissouri,  who  unlike  General  Lane,  were  not  engaged 
in  playing  polities.^ 

General  Lane,  who  had  been  in  the  volunteer  army  during  the 
war  with  Mexico,  and  who  had  been  a prominent  figure  in  the  free- 
state-proslavery  troubles  in  Kansas  during  its  territorial  period  was 
entirely  too  liberal  in  his  construction  of  military  discipline  to  suit 
Generals  Halleck  and  Hunter,  who  had  been  trained  to  the  strict 
traditions  of  the  Regular  Army.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  there 
were  ugly  charges  of  unmilitary  conduct  laid  at  his  door  by  respon- 
sible loyalists  of  IMissouri  and  his  name  was  a synonym  for  partisan 
vindictiveness  far  to  the  south,  in  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory.3  While  it  is  evident  that  President  Lincoln  wished  to  favor 
him  by  letting  him  have  command  of  the  expedition  into  the  Indian 
Territory,  the  friction  which  characterized  his  relations  with  the 
commanders  of  the  military  departments  of  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
right  from  the  beginning,  must  have  convinced  the  President  and 
his  advisers  that  it  would  be  safer  to  entrust  the  command  of  the 
proposed  expedition  to  some  other  than  General  Lane.  At  any  rate, 
Gen.  James  W.  Denver  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition into  the  Indian  Territory,  early  in  April,  1862.^  Apparently, 
there  was  considerable  intriguing  at  Washington  in  opposition  to 
General  Denver,  a spirit  of  spitefulness  succeeding  that  of  inter- 
ested opposition  which  had  previously  prevailed.^ 

General  Denver  was  superseded  within  a few  weeks,  the  com- 
mand of  the  Indian  Expedition,  as  it  was  called,  being  given  to  Col. 


2 Letter  of  Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck  and  endorsement  of  President 
Lincoln,  Ibid.,  pp.  449-50 ; letter  of  Adj.  Gen.  L.  Thomas,  pp.  525-6  ; 
letter  of  James  H.  Lane,  pp.  529-30;  letter  of  President  Lincoln, 
p.  538;  letter  of  President  Lincoln,  p.  551;  letter  of  Gen.  H.  W. 
Halleck,  pp.  554-5 ; letter  of  Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  p.  555 ; letter 
of  Maj.  Chas.  G.  Halpine,  pp.  515-7 ; letter  of  Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck, 
pp.  641-2;  letter  of  Gen.  David  Hunter,  pp.  329-31. 

® Letter  of  Edward  M.  Samuel  and  others.  Official  Records  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Series  I,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  618-9; 
and  letter  of  Lieut.  Col.  J.  R.  Kanady,  C.  S.  A.,  Ibid.,  p.  492. 

^ General  Denver  was  a former  territorial  governor  of  Kansas. 
The  City  of  Denver,  Colorado,  which  was  laid  out  in  what  was  then 
a part  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  during  Governor  Denver’s  ad- 
ministration, was  named  in  his  honor. 

® Letter  of  James  H.  Lane  to  Gen.  David  Hunter,  Official 
Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  New  Series,  Vol. 
VIII,  p.  482 ; letter  of  Gen.  David  Hunter  to  Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck, 
pp.  629-31 ; and  letter  of  Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck  to  Secretary  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  pp.  647-8. 
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Charles  Doubleday  of  the  Second  Ohio  Cavalry.  Colonel  Double- 
day organized  his  command,  consisting  of  one  regiment  each  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  and  one  battery  of  artillery,  and  started 
southward  into  the  Indian  Territory,  June  1.  Five  days  later  he 
discovered  and  attacked  the  camp  of  Col.  Stand  Watie’s  Cherokee 
Confederate  Regiment,  near  the  mouth  of  Spring  River,  but  the 
latter  escaped  during  the  night.  Meanwhile,  another  brigade  had 
been  added  to  expeditionary  forces  and  also  two  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized Indian  regiments.  Col.  William  Weer,  of  the  Tenth  Kansas 
Regiment,  succeeding  to  the  command.  Thus  augmented,  the  In- 
dian Expedition  marched  down  the  valley  of  the  Neosho,  or  Grand 
River,  to  a point  about  fifteen  miles  above  Fort  Gibson,  where  it 
halted,  July  12,  while  detachments  were  sent  to  Fort  Gibson  and 
Tahlequah.  At  Park  Hill,  near  the  last  mentioned  place,  John  Ross, 
the  Cherokee  chief,  was  arrested  at  his  home  and  paroled.  At  the 
same  place  there  were  found  200  Cherokees  who  had  been  members 
of  Colonel  Drew’s  Confederate  Cherokee  Regiment.  One  thousand, 
five  hundred  Cherokees  came  to  the  camp  of  the  Union  forces  asking 
to  be  allowed  to  enlist  in  the  Federal  service.®  A small  force  of 
Confederates  was  engaged  (July  3)  and  dispersed  at  Locust  Grove. 

Although  the  expedition  had  advanced  to  the  heart  of  the  Chero- 
kee country  with  no  opposition  of  consequence,  the  disastrous  elfects 
of  internal  dissension  was  destined  to  do  what  the  enemy  did  not 
do,  namelj",  to  cause  it  to  abandon  the  Cherokee  country  and  with- 
draw again  into  Kansas.  Colonel  Weer,  the  commander  of  the  expe- 
dition, was  placed  in  arrest  by  one  of  his  own  brigade  commanders. 
Col.  Frederick  Salomon,  of  the  Ninth  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  who_ 
then  assumed  command  of  the  expedition  and  immediately  ordered 
a retrograde  movement,  leaving  the  Indian  Home  Guard  Brigade  of 
two  regiments,  under  the  command  of  Col.  R.  AV.  Furnas  to  cover 
its  retreat,  July  19."  As  a military  movement,  the  long-talked  of 
Indian  expedition  had  been  almost  barren  of  results,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  recruits  had  been  found  for  the  organization  of  the  Third 
Regiment  of  Indian  Home  Guards.  Chief  Ross,  well  knowing  that 
the  day  of  his  power  had  passed,  left  with  the  retreating  column 
and  remained  an  exile  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

If  the  Confederate  authorities  were  surprised  at  the  sudden 
abandonment  of  the  Indian  Territory  which  had  thus  been  invaded 

® See  Report  of  Col.  William  Weer,  Official  Records  of  the  Union 
and  Confederate  Armies,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  487-8. 

" See  Report  of  Col.  Frederick  Salomon,  Ibid.,  pp.  484-5. 
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at  such  exj^ense,  it  did  not  take  them  long  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  reoccupy  it.  Not  only  were  Fort  Gibson  and  Tahle- 
quah  again  seized  and  occupied  but  the  pro-Confederate  faction  of 
the  Cherokees  called  a council  at  which  the  office  of  principal  chief 
was  declared  vacant  and  then  proceeded  to  elect  Col.  Stand  Watie 
to  fill  the  position.  From  thence  on  to  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Chero- 
kees had  rival  tribal  governments. 

The  Federal  expeditionary  force  did  not  have  a monopoly  of 
trouble  in  the  way  of  dissension  and  jealousy  and  insubordination, 
however,  for  the  Confederate  troops  in  the  Indian  Territory  were 
having  their  share  of  the  same  sort  of  affliction.  Gen.  Albert  Pike 
had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  department  of  the  Indian 
Territory  on  the  22d  of  November  but  he  was  in  the  East  at  the 
time  and  did  not  return  to  the  territory  until  midwinter.  Within 
a few  weeks,  early  in  March,  he  was  ordered  to  march  with  his  com- 
mand, consisting  mostly  of  Indian  troops,  to  join  the  army  of  Gen. 
Earl  Van  Dorn,  which  was  moving  to  attack  the  Federal  forces  at 
Pea  Ridge,  or  Elkhorn  Tavern.  General  Pike  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  persuading  some  of  the  Indian  regiments  to  join  in  this 
movement,  for  they  had  enlisted  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  not  to  be  taken  outside  of  the  Indian  Territory  except  with 
their  own  consent  and,  as  they  had  not  been  paid,  they  were  reluc- 
tant to  agree  to  go.  Making  the  best  possible  use  of  the  funds  avail- 
able, General  Pike  succeeded  in  moving  his  column  across  the  line 
and  in  overtaking  the  army  of  General  Van  Dorn.  The  troops  from 
the  Indian  Territory  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  which  fol- 
lowed. The  two  Cherokee  regiments  (Drew’s  and  Watie ’s)  charged 
a Federal  position  and  captured  a battery,  which  they  were  unable 
to  take  off  the  field  for  lack  of  horses,  however.  The  Indian  troops 
behaved  admirably  in  the  beginning  but  eventually  became  de- 
moralized and  unruly.®  The  defeat  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  this 
battle  had  disheartening  effect  upon  the  Indian  troops.  Colonel 
Drew’s  Cherokee  Regiment  became  e.specially  disaffected  and  even- 
tually many  of  its  officers  and  most  of  its  men  deserted  and  went 
over  to  the  Federal  side,  where  they  remained  to  the  end  of  the 
war. 

After  returning  from  the  Pea  Ridge  campaign.  General  Pike 
established  his  headquarters  at  Port  McCulloch,  in  the  southwestern 


® See  Report  of  Gen.  Albert  Pike  on  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Official 
Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Series  I,  Vol.  VIII, 
pp.  286-92. 
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part  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  he  continued  to  remain  there  and  at 
Fort  Washita,  far  from  the  scene  of  any  active  hostilities,  during 
the  rest  of  his  military  service.  He  was  a man  of  sensitive  feelings 
and  he  could  not  overlook  the  seeming  slight  in  that  the  part  borne 
by  his  command  in  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge  was  not  even  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  the  commanding  general.'’  Then,  too,  supplies  of 
clothing,  arms,  ammunition  and  even  public  moneys,  which  were 
en  route  to  his  department,  had  been  (because  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  service)  diverted  to  the  use  of  the  forces  in  Arkansas.^"  That 
there  was  just  ground  for  complaint,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for 
his  men  were  unpaid,  hungry  and  half-clad,  yet,  with  all  that,  he 
brooded  overmuch  and,  in  the  end,  became  sulky  and  ill-tempered. 
When  he  was  preemptorily  ordered  by  Gen.  T.  C.  Hindman,  com- 
mander of  the  Trans-Mississippi  District,  to  move  at  once  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  take  active  command  of 
his  troops  in  an  endeavor  to  repel  the  first  Federal  invasion  he  re- 
signed (July  11),  following  his  formal  letter  of  resignation  with 
another  that  was  so  sarcastic  as  to  be  suggestive  of  insubordina- 
tion.i’^  Strong  in  his  regard  for  military  punctilio  and  jealous  of 
every  encroachment  upon  his  official  prerogative,  he  carried  his  con- 
tentiousness beyond  the  limits  of  his  correspondence  with  responsi- 
ble military  officers  by  airing  his  grievances  in  a proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  the  Indians  and  in  a general  order  published  to  the 
troops  of  his  command,  whereupon,  one  of  his  own  subordinates 
(Colonel  Cooper),  believing  him  to  be  insane,  ordered  his  arrest.^^ 
General  Pike  was  granted  a leave  of  absence  pending  action  upon 

his  resignation.^  3 

® Letter  of  Gen.  Albei’t  Pike,  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies,  Series  I,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  819-23. 

'‘0  Letter  of  Gen.  Albert  Pike,  to  Presiclent  Jefferson  Davis,  Ibid., 
pp.  860-9. 

Letter  of  Gen.  Albert  Pike,  to  Gen.  T.  C.  Hindman,  Ibid., 
pp.  857-8. 

Proclamation  of  Gen.  Albert  Pike  to  Chiefs  and  People  of 
Indian  Tribes,  Ibid.,  pp.  869-71 ; General  Orders  No.  — , Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Territory,  pp.  970-3 ; Letter  of  Col.  Douglas  H. 
Cooper  to  Gen.  T.  C.  Hindman,  p.  977. 

The  part  borne  by  General  Pike  in  the  Civil  war  was  unfor- 
tunate for  his  fame.  As  a scholar,  a thinker,  a poet,  an  orator,  a 
philosopher  and  a fraternalist,  he  will  always  take  high  rank  and 
justly,  so.  Though  he  had  been  a company  commander  in  the  vol- 
unteer army  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  was  not  fitted  for  the 
exercise  of  an  office  of  such  rank  and  responsibility  as  that  of  a de- 
partment commander  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  war.  That  he  was  not 
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With  discord  and  dissension  among  the  officers  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  and  control  of  military  affairs  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  it  was  not  strange  that,  poorly  equipped  and  des- 
titute of  supplies  of  elothijig  and  subsistence  as  they  were,  demora- 
lization should  have  been  general  among  the  Confederate  forces  in 
the  Indian  Territoiy  or  that  they  were  totally  luiprepared  to  defend 
it  from  another  Federal  invasion.  Yet,  despite  such  discouraging 
i-oiiditions,  the  war  was  destined  to  last  as  long  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory as  it  was  elsewhere  in  the  South,  where  the  star  of  the  Con- 
federate States  was  still  in  its  ascendency. 


lacking  in  the  element  of  energy  personally,  was  abundantly  proven 
by  his  activity  during  the  period  in  which,  as  a commissioner  for 
the  Confederate  states,  he  was  engaged  in  negotiating  treaties  with 
the  several  Indian  tribes.  Apparently,  he  was  lacking  in  military 
initiative,  yet  even  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  lack  of  equipment 
and  provisions  for  the  forces  under  his  command  rather  than  be- 
cause of  the  want  of  aggressiveness  on  his  own  part.  As  a corres- 
pondent he  was  inclined  to  prolixity,  his  letters  being  possibly  the 
longest  of  any  that  were  published  in  the  Official  Records  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Armies.  Moreover,  the  rhetorical  figures 
and  phrases  of  the  orator  and  poet  would  occasionally  crop  out  in 
his  reports  and  orders,  where  words  of  blunt,  simple  directness 
would  have  served  better.  His  lack  of  ability  to  take  things  as  he 
found  them  and  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  regardless  of 
how  far  it  might  fall  short  of  desired  conditions  was  illustrated  not 
alone  in  the  policy  which  he  pursued  but  also  in  his  mental  attitude 
with  regard  to  matters  of  trivial  detail.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  general 
orders  (Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies, 
Series  I,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  953)  occurs  the  following  clause; 

“Captain  Marshall’s  company  of  Texas  Cavalry  will  proceed  to 
the  Wichita  IMountains,  on  the  head  of  Clear  Creek,  or  a branch 
of  Cache  Creek,  in  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Beauregard, 
lieretofore  known  as  Mount  Scott,  the  highest  peak  of  those  moun- 
tains. The  department  quartermaster  Avill  furnish  mechanics  and 
laborers  and  he  will  erect  there  tAvo  block-houses,  of  two  stories 
each,  loopholed,  and  the  upper  story  projecting  at  different  angles 
beyond  the  lower  one  ; also  a commissary  Avarehouse  and  other  neces- 
sary buildings.  * *” 

Despite  his  lack  of  efficiency  and  success  as  a military  com- 
mander, the  part  Avhieh  he  took  in  persuading  the  various  Indian 
tribes  to  align  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  seceding  states  Avas 
an  important  one,  even  though  the  results  did  not  justify  his  expec- 
tations. Physically,  a man  of  gigantic  stature  and  imposing  pres- 
ence, he  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  of  the  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Indian  Territory,  Avhere  he  was  remembered  long 
after  some  of  his  abler  successors  had  been  forgotten. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 


THE  SECOND  FEDERAL  INVASION 

Uulike  the  first  Federal  invasion  into  the  Indian  Territory,  the 
second  one  was  not  undertaken  as  a separate  campaign  but  was  a 
part  of  the  general  plan  of  operations  which  included  the  occupa- 
tion of  Northwestern  Arkansas  also.  During  the  interval  follow- 
ing the  first  invasion,  another  regiment  of  Indians  was  organized 
for  the  Federal  volunteer  service  and  was  designated  as  the  Third 
Indian  Home  Guards.^  During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and 
early  fall  of  1862  there  was  a great  deal  of  active  campaigning  by 
both  Union  and  Confederate  forces  in  Southwestern  Missouri  and 
Northwestern  Arkansas.  As  the  Confederates  were  driven  south- 
ward and  southeastward,  the  way  was  opened  for  the  advance  into 
the  Indian  Territory. 

Late  in  October  a Federal  force  of  two  brigades  (one  of  which 
consisted  of  the  First  and  Third  Indian  Home  Guard  regiments), 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  James  G.  Blunt,  advanced  into  the 
northern  part  of  the  Cherokee  country  from  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas, 
and  attacked  the  camp  of  Confederate  troops  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Douglas  H.  Cooper  at  old  Port  Wayne,  October  22,  1862.  The 
Confederate  troops  stubbornly  resisted  the  attack  for  a time  but 
were  soon  forced  to  give  way  before  superior  numbers,  with  the  loss 
of  its  battery  or  artillery  (Howell’s)  and  a part  of  its  transporta- 
tion. The  Confederates  retreated  by  way  of  Tahlequah  to  Fort 
Gibson.2 


1 The  Third  Indian  Home  Guards  was  largely  recruited  from 
among  the  fullblood  element  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Many  of  its 
men  and  quite  a number  of  its  officers  had  seen  service  in  Col. 
John  Drew’s  Cherokee  Confederate  Regiment.  Maj.  William  A. 
Phillips,  of  the  First  Indian  Home  Guards  was  commissioned  colonel 
of  the  new  regiment.  Although  the  Indian  Home  Guard  regiments 
had  been  recruited  and  organized  primarily  for  service  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  they  were  employed  with  the  other  volunteer 
regiments  in  operations  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  for  a brief  period 
immediately  preceding  the  second  invasion. 

“ There  are  some  pronounced  discrepancies  between  the  respec- 
tive reports  on  the  battle  at  old  Port  Wayne  on  the  part  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  commanders.  General  Blunt  (who  does  not 
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Simultaneously  with  the  second  advance  of  the  Federal  forces 
into  the  Indian  Territoi’y,  though  probably  not  connected  with  it 
in  any  way,  was  the  destruction  of  the  Confederate  Indian  Agency 
on  the  Washita,  near  Fort  Cobh,  and  the  massacre  of  a large  part  of 
the  people  of  the  Tonkawa  Tribe  of  Indians,  on  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 23-4:,  1862,  by  a band  of  Indians  belonging  to  other  tribes.  Of 
all  the  tribes  attached  to  that  agency  the  Tonkawas  were  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Penateka  Comanches)  the  only  people  who, 
as  a whole,  remained  attached  to  it  after  it  was  taken  over  by  tin; 
Confederate  authorities  in  1861.3  A number  of  different  tribes  are 
said  to  have  been  represented  in  the  attacking  party,  including 
practically  all  of  those  which  had  formerlj'-  been  attached  to  the 
same  agency  and  several  others  as  well.'*  The  Tonkawa  Camp  was 
some  miles  distant  from  the  agency,  on  Tonkawa  Creek,  south  of 


state  the  numerical  strength  of  his  own  command,  though  he  does 
name  the  regiments  of  which  it  was  composed)  estimates  the 
strength  of  Cooper’s  command  at  from  5,000  to  7,000;  Colonel 
Cooper  said  it  was  actually  about  1,500.  Blunt  estimated  Cooper’s 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  at  from  100  to  150;  Cooper  says  it  was 
actually  six  killed  and  thirty  wounded.  Likewise,  Cooper  estimates 
Blunt’s  casualties  at  75  to  100;  Blunt  says  it  was  but  one 
killed  and  nine  woiinded  (four  mortally).  Blunt  says  he  captured 
the  battery  complete — guns,  caissons,  horses  and  harness;  Cooper 
asserts  that  nearly  all  of  the  horses  were  killed  before  the  battery 
was  abandoned. — Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  325-8  and  331-6. 

3 Matthew  Leeper,  who  had  been  the  Federal  tribal  agent  for  the 
Caddoes,  Wichitas  and  affiliated  tribes  and  bands  at  the  agency  on 
the  Washita,  was  retained  in  that  position  by  the  Confederate  In- 
dian office.  He  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  when  the  agency 
was  destroyed.  Dressed  only  in  his  night  robe  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  way  to  a ravine  where  he  hid  until  the  marauding  party  had 
gone.  In  the  chilly  weather  of  late  autumn,  he  was  forced  to  wander 
during  the  rest  of  the  night  and  part  of  the  next  day  until  he  was 
found  and  rescued  by  Toshewa,  a friendly  Penateka  Comanche  chief. 
— Personal  information  furnished  to  the  writer  by  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Harrison,  daughter  of  Agent  Leeper.  Brief,  though  imperfect,  in- 
formation concerning  this  affair  is  contained  in  the  letters  of  Gen. 
T.  H.  Holmes  and  S.  S.  Scott,  acting  Confederate  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies,  A^ol.  XIII,  pp.  916-21. 

■*  The  Wichita,  Waco,  Towakony,  Caddo,  Keechi,  Delaware, 
Shawnee,  Cherokee,  Creek  and  Seminole  tribes  are  said  to  have  been 
represented  in  the  party  which  destroyed  the  agency  and  massacred 
the  Tonkawas.  It  was  reported  that  there  were  no  white  men  with 
the  attacking  party. 
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Anadarko.  Had  it  not  been  that  part  of  the  Tonkawa  people  were 
absent  on  a hunting  expedition  the  whole  tribe  would  have  been 
practically  exterminated.^ 

The  Federal  authorities  seemed  to  be  in  no  haste  to  attempt  a 
permanent  occupation  of  the  Cherokee  country,  at  least  not  until 
they  had  secured  control  of  the  adjacent  districts  in  ]\Iissouri  and 
Arkansas.  The  three  Indian  Home  Guard  regiments  were  organized 
into  a brigade  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam A.  Phillips  of  the  Third  Regiment.  Throughout  the  winter 
of  1862-3  this  brigade  continued  to  operate  in  Northwestern  Arkan- 
sas, taking  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Cane  Hill  (November 
28)  and  Prairie  Grove  (December  7),  though  occasional  scouting 
expeditions  were  taken  to  the  Indian  Territory.  One  of  these,  under 
the  personal  command  of  Colonel  Phillips,  penetrated  the  Cherokee 
country  as  far  as  Fort  Gibson,  whence  it  crossed  the  Arkansas  River, 
drove  the  Confederate  forces  from  Fort  Davis  and  destroyed  that 
post.®  Colonel  Phillips  embraced  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
to  attempt  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  some  of  the  Confederate 
leaders  who  had  been  reported  as  inclined  to  waver  in  tlieir  attach- 
ment to  the  Confederacy,  but  was  ordered  by  General  Blunt  to 
return  toward  the  Arkansas  line  before  any  definite  results  could 
be  secured.'^ 


It  is  generally  believed  that  the  attempt  to  exterminate  the 
Tonkawas  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  reputed  to  be  canni- 
bals. While  there  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  credibility  of  stories  to 
this  effect,  there  can  be  no  que.stion  but  that  the  people  of  the  other 
tribes  believed  such  stories  to  be  true.  The  remnant  o£  the  Tonkawa 
Tribe,  which  escaped  massacre,  fled  to  Port  Arbuckle  for  refuge  and 
eventually  went  back  to  Texas.  About  1884  the  few  descendants  of 
the  Tonkawas,  with  a few  Lipans,  came  back  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  were  settled  on  a small  reservation  in  what  is  now  Kay 
County. 

® Port  Davis  was  a post  which  had  been  established  by  Gen. 
Albert  Pike  who  named  it  in  honor  of  Jefferson  Davis.  It  was 
located  north  of  the  site  upon  which  the  City  of  Muskogee  has  been 
built  and  about  a mile  north  of  Bacone  College.  It  occupied  a 
sightly  eminence  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River 
opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Grand  and  Verdigris  rivers.  A pre- 
historic Indian  mound,  in  the  form  oFa  truncated  pyramid,  occu- 
pied the  center  of  the  post  and  the  flagstaff  of  the  garrison  stood  in 
the  center  of  this  mound.  A large  oaken  post,  to  which  horses  and 
mules  were  tied  while  being  shod  at  the  post  blacksmith  shop,  was 
still  standing  in  1914 — the  last  visible  relic  of  Fort  Davis. 

^ Colonel  Phillips  had  been  led  to  believe  that  there  was  a possi- 
bility of  winning  Col.  D.  N.  McIntosh,  of  the  First  Creek  Regiment, 
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Early  in  Fe])rnary,  1863,  Colonel  Phillips  moved  over  to  Talile- 
(|uali  from  the  state  line  for  the  pui’iiose  of  protecting  the  (Union) 
Cherokee  council,  which  was  in  session  for  some  days,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  scouting  parties  into  the  surrounding 
region.  (The  council  of  the  Cherokees  in  alliance  with  the  Confed- 
erate States  had  met  some  months  earlier  and  had  voted  to  depose 
John  Ross  from  the  chieftainship  and  selected  Stand  Watie  as  his 
successor.®)  Prom  this  time  on  until  the  end  of  the  war,  there 
was  a semblance  of  rival  Cherokee  tribal  governments,  Thomas  Pegg 
acting  as  principal  chief  of  the  Union  Cherokees  in  the  absence  of 
John  Ross.®  It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1863  that  the  Federal 


over  to  the  Union.  He  reported  that  he  had  talked  the  matter  over 
with  two  intimate  friends  of  the  latter  and  that  he  had  arranged 
to  have  an  interview  with  Colonel  McIntosh  himself  but  that  the 
order  for  his  immediate  departure  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
keep  the  appointment  which  had  been  made  at  his  own  request.  He 
also  stated  that  in  the  destruction  of  Fort  Davis  he  had  spared  the 
home  of  Colonel  McIntosh,  which  was  located  nearby.  At  that  time. 
Colonel  Phillips  was  a pronounced  advocate  of  the  policy  of  concilia- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  Indians  because  he  sincerely  hoped  to  be 
able  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  attitude  of  hostility  to  the 
Union.  He  also  urged  that  if  the  Government  would  offer  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  destitute  Choctaws  and  Creeks,  which  were  at  least 
nominally  hostile,  it  would  be  preferable  to  having  to  fight  them. — 
Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Vol.  XXII, 
Part  II,  pp.  61-2  and  126. 

® Report  of  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  C.  Hindman,  C.  S.  Army,  Offi- 
cial Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Vol.  XXII. 
Part  II,  p.  42. 

® The  recruiting  and  organization  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  regi- 
ments of  the  Indian  Home  Guard  was  authorized  by  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington,  early  in  February,  1863.  The  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Cherokee  Confederate  Regiment  of  Col.  John  Drew,  some 
of  the  officers  and  most  of  the  men  of  which  went  over  to  the  Union 
and  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  organization  of  the  Third  Indian 
Home  Guard  Regiment,  had  led  the  Federal  authorities  to  hope  that 
there  might  be  similar  defections  among  the  Creek  and  Choctaw 
regiments  in  the  Confederate  service.  If  the  consummation  of  such 
a hope  was  possible  in  the  beginning,  it  was  probably  defeated 
through  the  lack  of  prompt  and  proper  support  to  the  forces  whicli 
occiapied  the  Cherokee  country  for  the  Federal  Government,  for, 
like  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  Indian  Territory,  they  Avere  often 
neglected  in  the  matter  of  support  and  supiilies.  A feAv  officers 
were  commissioned  for  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  regiments  of  the 
Indian  Home  Guard,  but  the  Avork  of  recruiting  and  completing 
the  organizations  of  the  same  Avas  never  piished  to  a successful  issue. 
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forces  were  permanently  established  in  the  Cherokee  country.  The 
Indian  Brigade  arrived  at  Park  Hill  (near  Tahlequah)  April  12; 
a detachment  in  advance  also  occupying  Fort  Gibson.  The  refugee 
Indians,  who  had  been  in  Kansas  for  fifteen  months,  arrived  at 
Tahlequah  about  the  same  time.  Within  less  than  a week  Colonel 
Phillips  had  taken  up  a position  with  most  of  his  brigade  at  Fort 
Gibson,  which  was  thenceforth  the  center  of  Federal  military  activi- 
ties in  the  Indian  Territory  until  the  end  of  the  war.  While  this 
post  occupied  a commanding  position  near  the  junctions  of  the 
Grand  and  the  Verdigris  with  the  Arkansas,  it  was  disadvanta- 
geously  situated  in  that  it  was  a long  way  from  its  base  of  supplies, 
which  was  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas.  Indeed,  during  the  two  years 
intervening  between  that  and  the  end  of  the  war,  fully  half  of  the 
campaigning  which  was  done  from  Fort  Gibson  was  in  protecting 
its  line  of  communications  and  in  convoying  supply  trains. 

In  December,  1862,  Brig.  Gen.  William  Steele  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
He  assumed  command  at  Fort  Smith,  January  8,  1863,  and  main- 
tained his  headquarters  at  that  place  for  more  than  six  months. 
The  Confederate  Indian  brigade  remained  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Douglas  H.  Cooper.  There  was  also  a brigade  of  Texas  troops, 
the  regiments  constituting  which  were  changed  more  or  less  fre- 
quently as  were  the  brigade  commanders  also.  Colonels  John  W. 
Speight  and  Smith  P.  Bankhead  and  Gen.  William  L.  Cabell  serv- 
ing respectively  in  succession. 

After  the  occupation  of  Fort  Gibson  there  were  no  operations 
of  more  than  minor  importance  on  the  part  of  either  army  for  three 
months.  At  Fort  Gibson,  Colonel  Phillips  kept  his  command  busily 
engaged  in  drilling  and  in  strengthening  the  defensive  position  of 
that  post.^'^  General  Steele,  on  the  other  side,  was  laboring  to  secure 


The  activity  and  energy  of  the  Federal  commander  at  Fort 
Gibson  seemed  tireless.  He  operated  grist  mills,  saw  mills  and  salt 
works  to  supply  his  command  and  the  dependent  refugee  Indians. 
He  erected  commissary  buildings  and  built  ferry  boats  and  enclosed 
fifteen  or  sixteen  acres  at  Fort  Gibson  with  defensive  works  that 
made  the  post  impregnable  by  any  force  that  the  enemy  could  hope 
to  send  against  it.  And,  all  the  while,  he  was  also  whipping  a 
three-regiment  brigade  of  Indians,  who  were  by  nature  careless  and 
regardless  of  the  restraints  and  responsibilities  of  discipline,  into  a 
well-trained  and  efficient  body  of  soldiers.  In  addition  to  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties,  which  were  either  purely  military  or  based 
upon  military  necessity,  he  was  also  the  administrator  of  the  affairs 
of  several  thousand  Indian  refugees  who  were  gathered  in  the  im- 
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supplies  of  arms  aud  ammunition  and  to  improve  the  morale  of  his 
command,  which  was  at  a low  ebbd^  Phillips  was  hopefully  look- 
ing forward  to  an  opportunity  to  make  a successful  descent  upon 
Fort  Smith.  Steele,  on  the  other  hand,  hoped  to  so  recruit  and  sup- 
ply his  command  that,  Avith  the  aid  of  reinforcements  for  which  he 
had  applied,  he  might  drive  the  Federal  forces  out  of  Fort  Gibson 
and  compel  them  to  abandon  the  Indian  country  altogether. 

Among  the  minor  movements  in  the  spring  of  1863  was  that  of 
a detachment  w^hieh  crossed  the  Arkansas  River  from  Fort  Gibson 
on  the  24th  of  April  and,  after  making  a night  march  of  thirty 
miles,  attacked  Col.  Stand  Watie’s  command  at  Webbers  Falls, 
where  the  Confederate  Cherokees  had  planned  to  hold  a session  of 
their  national  council  on  the  25th.  The  Confederate  troops  were 
driven  aAvay  and  the  proposed  session  of  their  legislative  council 

was  prevented.^ 2 


mediate  vicinity  of  the  post  and  personally  directed  a military  in- 
telligence bureau  by  means  of  which  he  kept  well  informed  as  to  the 
movements  and  plans  of  the  enemy. 

General  Steele,  who  had  been  educated  at  West  Point  and 
had  spent  the  intervening  years  in  the  regular  army,  was  a strict 
disciplinarian.  He  found  his  command  in  the  Indian  Territory 
with  little  or  no  discipline.  While  its  strength,  on  paper,  was  quite 
respectable,  its  actual,  effective  strength,  owing  to  absences  either 
with  or  without  leave  and  to  desertions,  was  but  a mere  fraction  of 
what  it  should  have  been.  The  transactions  of  the  disbursing  offi- 
cers of  the  command  were  loosely  and  extravagantly  conducted. 
For  details,  see  report  of  Maj.  W.  C.  Schaumburg,  assistant  in- 
spector general,  Trans-Mississippi  Department  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Vol. 
XXII,  Part  II,  pp.  151-3. 

After  the  fight  was  over,  two  ladies  came  to  the  Federal  lines 
from  a plantation  a mile  or  two  below  Webbers  Falls  and  asked  that 
a surgeon  be  sent  to  attend  a wounded  Confederate  soldier.  Dr. 
Rufus  Gillpatriek,  a surgeon  who  accompanied  Colonel  Phillips, 
immediately  volunteered  to  visit  the  wounded  man.  Colonel  Phil- 
lips asked  if  he  did  not  want  an  escort  but  the  offer  was  laughingly 
declined,  the  doctor  stating  that  he  was  in  no  danger  when  going 
on  such  an  errand.  Nevertheless,  as  he  approached  the  house  where 
the  wounded  Confederate  soldier  lay,  he  was  attacked  and  wantonly 
slain,  before  he  could  complete  his  errand  of  mercy,  by  some  of  the 
enemy  who  had  been  skulking  in  the  brush.  The  ladies,  at  whose 
request  he  had  gone  to  the  aid  of  a wounded  foeman,  tried  to  per- 
suade the  assassins  from  committing  the  deed  but  without  avail. 
Doctor  Gillpatriek  was  of  a most  pleasing  personality  and  his  popu- 
larity among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  command  at  Fort  Gibson  was 
such  that  his  tragic  death  so  enraged  the  troops  composing  the  expe- 
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During  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  of  1863  there  were 
frequent  scouting  expeditions  by  detachments  of  both  armies  and 
there  were  severe  skirmishes  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Gibson,  at 
Cabin  Creek  and  elsewhere,  but  no  general  engagements  that  have 
been  designated  as  battles.  June  11th,  Gen.  James  G.  Blunt,  the  dis- 
trict commander,  arrived  at  Fort  Gibson  with  reinforcements  and 
immediately  prepared  to  take  the  offensive.  With  a force  of  about 
3,000  men,  he  crossed  the  Arkansas  River  near  Fort  Gibson  and 


marched  against  the  Confederate  command  of  Gen.  Douglas  H. 
Cooper,i3  which  were  encamped  near  Elk  Creek,  on  the  Texas  Road, 
about  twenty  miles  distant.  Striking  the  enemy’s  outposts  several 
miles  from  Elk  Creek  on  the  morning  of  July  17th,  they  were 

ditionary  force  that  they  set  fire  to  the  Village  of  Webbers  Falls. — - 
Personal  information  secured  from  Maj.  B.  F.  Haekett  by  the 
writer;  also  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies, 
Vol.  XXII,  Part  I,  pp.  315-6. 

Douglas  H.  Cooper  had  been  promoted  from  colonel  to  briga- 
dier general  to  rank  as  such  from  May  2,  1863.  General  Cooper  was 
a Mississippian.  He  had  served  as  a captain  in  the  regiment  of  the 
Mississippi  Volunteers  which  was  commanded  by  Col.  Jefferson 
Davis  during  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  was  United  States  Indian 
agent  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  He  became  colonel  of  the  First  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Regi- 
ments in  the  Confederate  service,  subsequently  becoming  a brigadier 
general.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Indian  Territory  at  the  time  of  the  surrender.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  continued  to  live  at  Fort  Washita  where  he  died  in 
April,  1879. 


Douglas  H.  Cooper 
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driven  back  toward  the  Confederate  camp.  AVhile  the  two  forces 
were  probably  fairly  matched  as  to  numerical  strength,  they  were 
certainl}'  not  on  a i)arity  as  to  discipline  aiid  equipment. The 
Federals  were  not  only  better  armed,  but  they  had  tlu'ee  four-gun 
batteries  of  artillery  to  one  foiir-gun  battery  which  the  Confederates 
had.  But  the  disparity  did  not  end  even  at  that,  for  the  ammunition 
of  General  Cooper’s  troops  was  practically  worthless.  The  battle 
resulted  in  the  defeat  and  withdrawal  of  the  Confederate  forces 
which  sustained  severe  losses  in  killed,  wounded  and  captured. 
The  Confederate  forces  destroyed  extensive  commissary  stores  in 
retreating.^ This  engagement  has  been  known  as  the  battle  of 
Elk  Creek  or  Honey  Springs. 

After  the  battle  of  Honey  Springs,  General  Steele  took  the 
field  in  person.  His  command  moved  up  and  encamped  again  near 
the  place  where  the  battle  had  been  fought.  For  several  weeks 
there  was  little  if  any  apparent  activity  on  either  side.  Then  the 

The  official  reports  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  command- 
ers, as  subsequently  published,  show  some  striking  discrepancies. 
Blunt  claimed  to  have  less  than  3,000  men  in  his  command  and  that 
Cooper  had  6,000 ; Cooper  asserted  that  Blunt  had  4,000  and  that 
this  force  was  superior  to  his  own.  Blunt  reported  the  finding  and 
burying  of  150  Confederate  dead  and  estimated  the  wounded  at 
400  and  claimed  to  have  captured  seventy-seven  prisoners;  Cooper 
admitted  a loss  of  killed  and  wounded  amounting  to  134  and  that 
forty-seven  had  been  captured.  Blunt  reported  his  own  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  to  have  been  seventy-seven;  Cooper  estimated 
it  at  200.  Cooper  claimed  to  have  saved  all  of  his  wagon  train 
except  one  ambulance ; Blunt  reported  that  he  had  captured  and 
destroyed  fifteen  wagons.  Blunt  claimed  to  have  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  field ; Cooper  asserted  that  Blunt  withdrew  and  hur- 
idedly  marched  off  toward  Fort  Gibson. 

Personal  information  secured  by  the  writer  from  Hon.  W. 
H.  jMakemson,  Georgetown,  Texas,  who  was  a soldier  in  the  Fifth 
Texas  Partisan  Rangers.  The  commissary  was  a large  building 
which  had  been  used  as  a store  or  trading  establishment.  It  con- 
tained a large  amount  of  flour,  salt  pork  and  other  provisions  and 
several  hundred  barrels  of  sorghum  molasses  were  ricked  up  out- 
side. All  were  burned  to  keep  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  Mexican  powder  which  had  been  supplied  to  Cooper’s 
troops  absorbed  moisture  till  it  was  pasty  and  worthless. 

The  battle  began  a short  distance  northeast  of  the  Town  of 
Oktaha,  in  the  southern  part  of  Muskogee  County  and  ended  at 
Honey  Springs,  a mile  south  of  Elk  Creek.  The  Confederate  dead 
are  buried  in  a plot  of  ground  southeast  of  the  spring.  The  site  of 
the  burial  ground  is  unmarked  except  that  it  is  not  under  culti- 
vation. 
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Confederate  forces  moved  down  the  Texas  Road  and  took  a posi- 
tion south  of  the  Canadian  River.  August  22d  General  Blunt  again 
crossed  the  Arkansas  from  Fort  Gibson  and,  with  a force  of  4,500 
)uen  started  southward  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  General  Steele ’s 
command,  which  he  (Blunt)  claimed  to  consist  of  9,000  men.  Its 
actual  effective  strength  probably  did  not  exceed  half  that  number. 
The  Confederate  forces  scattered  when  they  learned  of  the  approach 
of  the  expedition,  McIntosh  and  the  Creek  regiments  going  west- 
ward up  the  valley  of  the  Canadian;  Cabell’s  brigade  marched  to- 
ward Fort  Smith,  and  General  Steele,  with  the  commands  of  Cooper 
and  Watie  retired  toward  Boggy  Depot  and  the  Red  River  Valley. 
As  the  latter  were  retreating  along  the  well  traveled  Texas  Road, 
they  were  promptly  pursued  by  the  Federal  cavalry  and  light 
artillery.  The  latter  overtook  the  Confederate  rear  guard  at  Perry- 
ville  where  it  made  a strong  show  of  resistance  but  was  soon  dis- 
lodged. The  village  of  Perryville  was  a Confederate  depot,  well 
stocked  with  commissary  stores  which  were  all  destroyed  by  burn- 
ing.^'^  Taking  the  brigade  of  Col.  W.  F.  Cloud  with  him.  General 
Blunt  then  marched  against  Fort  Smith,  which  he  occupied  without 
opposition  on  the  first  of  September. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  Federal  successes  in  the  Indian 
Territory  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1863  were  not 
due  to  superior  generalship,  skill  or  valor  so  much  as  they  were 
to  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  Confederate  forces  to  which 
it  had  been  opposed.  The  Confederate  troops  were  unpaid,  poorly 
clothed,  not  always  well  fed  and,  as  for  arms  and  ammunition, 
utterly  unfit  to  cope  with  the  well  equipped  troops  of  their  adver- 
saries. The  discipline  was  also  not  what  it  should  be,  especially 
among  the  Indian  regiments.  The  latter  insisted  upon  choosing 
their  own  officers  and.  these  were  invariably  too  lenient  and  indul- 
gent in  the  enforcement  of  discipline.  Indeed,  General  Steele  con- 
trasted these  organizations  unfavorably  with  the  Indian  regiments 
in  the  Union  service,  which  were  partially  if  not  principally,  offi- 
cered by  white  men.  This  demoralization  led  to  numerous  deser- 
tions, thus  rapidly  depleting  the  strength  of  the  various  regiments 
and  battalions  of  which  General  Steele’s  force  was  composed.^® 

During  the  summer  of  1863,  because  of  the  activity  of  the 


Perryville  was  a few  miles  south  of  jMcAlester,  in  Pittsburg 
County. 

Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Vol. 
XXII,  Part  II,  letters  of  Gen.  William  Steele,  pp.  862,  883,  1048 
and  1064. 
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Federal  forces  at  Fort  Gibson,  which  were  constantly  scouting 
and  foraging  over  the  surrounding  country,  most  of  the  families 
of  the  Indians  who  had  taken  a stand  on  the  side  of  the  Confederacy 
left  their  homes  and  went  south  to  the  Red  River  country  or  to 
Texas.  From  that  time  on  until  the  end  of  the  war,  these  refugee 
noncombatant  Indians  were  an  added  burden  to  the  Confederate 
authorities  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  who  were  obliged 
to  feed  and  clothe  them  with  the  certainty  that,  if  they  were  not 
thus  supplied,  they  would  go  over  to  the  Union  in  a body  and  the 
Indian  troops  with  them.  Thus  was  compounded  the  perplexities  of 
a serious  situation,  for  it  was  known  that  the  Federal  authorities 
would  quickly  seize  the  opportunity  to  win  over  the  Indians  by 
such  a means. 

IMost  serious  of  all  the  influences  which  tended  toward  demorali- 
zation in  the  Confederate  military  organization  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, however,  was  the  lack  of  harmony  among  officers  of  high 
rank.  General  Cooper,  who  had  been  rather  active  in  some  of  the 
incidents  that  led  to  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Albert  Pike,  whom  he 
hoped  to  succeed,  was  evidently  piqued  at  the  assignment  of  Gen- 
eral Steele  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
He  affected  to  believe  that  the  latter  was  his  junior  in  rank.  When 
this  was  effectually  settled  by  a statement  from  the  Confederate 
War  Department  at  Richmond,  it  developed  that  a seditious  cam- 
paign had  been  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  General 
Steele  and  having  himself  promoted  to  the  grade  of  major  general 
and  assigned  to  the  command  of  a separate  department  to  include 
the  Indian  Territory.  Although  the  effort  proved  abortive,  Gen- 
eral Steele  felt  that  his  influence  and  usefulness  had  been  weakened 
by  such  unfair  means  and  he  accordingly  asked  to  be  relieved  from 
the  command. By  the  same  order  which  relieved  him  Brig.  Gen. 
Samuel  B.  Maxey  was  assigned  to  succeed  him. 

If  selfishness  and  jealousy  characterized  the  dispositions  of  some 
of  those  who  were  high  in  rank  and  authority  in  the  Confederate 
service,  it  wrought  equal  harm  in  the  Union  army  and,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  affected  the  progress  of  affairs  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  with  the  official  personnel  of 
its  army  depleted  by  the  wholesale  resignation  of  officers  of  every 
rank  and  grade  who  wished  to  east  their  fortunes  with  the  insur- 


Ibid.,  letter  of  Douglas  H.  Cooper,  pp.  1037-8 ; letters  of  Wil- 
liam Steele,  pp.  1077-8  and  1108;  also  communications  of  John 
C.  Robinson  and  others,  pp.  1116-25. 
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rectionary  states,  the  Government  appointed  many  officers  because 
of  political  influence.  Some  of  these  were  distinguished  more  for 
their  zeal  than  for  their  ability  or  efficiency.  It  was  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  a lack  of  harmony  between  officers  of  this  class  and 
those  of  the  professional  military  class  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
service  of  the  regular  military  establishment.  As  a rule,  the  reg- 
ular army  officer,  while  not  less  patriotic  than  his  comrade  who  had 
been  suddenly  elevated  to  high  rank,  either  directly  from  civil  life 
or  from  the  volunteer  line,  lacked  in  the  element  of  fervor  and 
sentiment  so  characteristic  of  political  partisans  and  was  therefore 
regarded  by  those  of  the  other  class  as  being  lukewarm  and  half- 
hearted. West  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  the  struggle  over  the 
slavery  question  in  Kansas  during  its  territorial  period  was  yet 
fresh  in  the  public  mind,  the  spirit  of  partisan  vindictiveness 
rankled  deeply.  James  H.  Lane,  one  of  the  senators  from  the  new 
state,  eccentric  and  irresponsible  as  he  was,  typifled  this  spirit  in 
a way  and,  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  before  he  was  thoroughly 
understood,  exerted  considerable  influence  with  the  administration 
at  Washington  because  of  the  position  which  he  filled. 

Gen.  S.  R.  Curtis,  who  commanded  the  Department  of  Missouri, 
embracing  all  the  Union  forces  in  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  the  In 
dian  Territory  in  1862,  though  a man  of  military  education  (hav- 
ing graduated  at  West  Point  in  1831),  had  been  in  civil  life  with 
the  exception  of  the  time  spent  in  the  volunteer  service  during  the 
war  with  Mexico.  He  had  been  a civil  engineer,  a lawyer,  a poli- 
tician and  a member  of  Congress.  When  he  was  called  upon  to 
cope  with  the  rampant  radicalism  of  the  followers  of  Senator  Lane 
in  Kansas  and  with  the  serious  factional  feud  in  Missouri,  he  was 
not  able  to  free  himself  from  the  biased  zeal  of  the  partisan.  James 
G.  Blunt  was  a Kansas  politician  of  the  Lane  school,  who  had 
entered  the  volunteer  service  as  a lieutenant  colonel  and  had  been 
rapidly  promoted  through  the  intervening  grades  to  the  rank  of 
major  general.  John  M.  Schofield,  a regular  army  officer,  entered 
the  volunteer  service  in  Missouri  with  the  rank  of  major  and  was 
successively  promoted  through  the  various  grades  to  the  rank  of 
major  general.  He  was  a type  of  the  professional  soldier,  who 
eschewed  politics  and  the  methods  of  the  politician.  He  never  wrote 
a stump  speech  into  a military  report,  did  not  boast,  avoided  bom- 
bast and  never  resorted  to  the  demagoguery  of  playing  for  popular 
approval.  It  was  but  natural  that  he  should  disapprove  of  the 
plans  and  proposals  of  the  partisan  zealot  and  the  vindictive 
factionalist.  That  he  should  incur  personal  enmity  and  unpopular- 
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it}'  in  certain  (jiiarters  was,  under  the  cireumstances,  only  to  have 
been  expected. 

(leneral  Blunt  and  General  Schofield  each  commanded  military 
districts  under  General  Curtis,  who  was  in  commmand  of  the 
Department  of  the  Missouri.  When  the  latter  was  relieved  and 
General  Schofield  was  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  command  of  the 
department,  General  Blunt  felt  aggrieved.  Moreover,  like  General 
Cooper,  of  the  Confederate  Indian  Brigade,  he  aired  his  grievances 
in  a most  unmilitary  way,  by  attempting  to  open  communications 
concerning  the  same  directly  with  the  President,  who  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  such  cor- 
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respondence  should  have  been  forwarded  through  the  regular  mili- 
tary channels.-''  Such  were  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Federal 
military  department  which  included  the  Indian  Territory  during 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1863.  General  Blunt  was  relieved  of  the 
command  of  the  Military  District  of  the  Frontier  (which  included 
the  Indian  Territory)  by  virtue  of  an  order  issued  from  the  depart^ 
ment  headquarters,  October  19,  1863,  Brig.  Gen.  John  McNeil  being 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  district.^^ 


-0  Letters  of  Gen.  James  G.  Blunt  to  President  Lincoln,  Official 
Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Vol.  LIII,  pp.  565 
and  571. 

21  General  Blunt  wrote  to  General  Schofield  from  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  order  relieving  him  of  his  com- 
mand. Inasmuch  as  the  order  had  been  addressed  to  him  at  Fort 
Smith,  he  professed  to  believe  that  he  should  return  to  that  post 
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General  Blunt  had  left  Port  Smith,  October  4,  accompanied  by 
his  staff,  brigade  band  and  a cavalry  escort  of  two  companies  num- 
bering about  100  men,  en  route  for  Port  Scott,  Kansas.  At  Baxter 
Springs,  Kansas,  near  the  state  line,  two  days  later  this  little  column 
was  surprised  and  attacked  by  a Confederate  guerilla  band  which 
was  led  by  William  C.  Quantrill.  The  escort  became  panic  stricken 
and  fled  ingloriously.  About  eighty-five  members  of  the  Federal 
command  were  killed,  including  members  of  the  band  and  teamsters 
(all  noncombatants), also  two  members  of  General  Blunt’s  staff. 
General  Blunt  and  several  members  of  his  staff  escaped.  The  guer- 
rilla band,  which  numbered  about  600  men,  moved  on  toward  the 
south  after  looting  and  burning  the  wagons.--’ 

for  the  purpose  of  formally  relinquishfng  the  command  of  the  dis 
trict.  He  also  promised  to  report,  as  directed,  at  Port  Leavenworth. 
When  he  reached  Fort  Smith  he  remained  there  under  the  pretext 
of  recruiting  a new  regiment  of  negro  troops  under  authority  of  the 
War  Department  and  boasted  of  his  refusal  to  obey  the  order  direct- 
ing him  to  report  at  Port  Leavenworth.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXII,  Part  II, 
letter  of  General  Blunt  to  Secretary  E.  M.  Stanton,  pp.  735-7,  and 
letters  of  Champion  Vaughan  to  General  Schofield,  pp.  738-9  and 
742-3. 

22  Riding  in  the  band  wagon  with  the  members  of  the  band  was 
James  O’Neill,  who  was  a special  artist  of  Prank  Leslie’s  Weekly, 
whose  sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Honey  Springs,  or  Elk  Creek,  is  repro- 
duced in  this  volume.  Mr.  O’Neill  was  ruthlessly  killed  and  his 
body,  with  those  of  the  members  of  the  band,  was  thrown  under  the 
wagon  which  was  then  set  afire. 

2 3 111  his  official  report  of  the  Baxter  Springs  affair  to  General 
Price,  Quantrill  concludes  his  narrative  as  follows : “ So,  at  5 p.  m., 
I took  up  the  line  of  march  due  south  on  the  old  Texas  Road.  We 
marched  fifteen  miles  and  encamped  for  the  night.  From  this  place 
to  the  Canadian  River  we  caught  about  150  Federal  Indians  and 
negroes  in  the  Nation  gathering  ponies.  We  brought  none  of  them 
through.”  This  report  was  signed  “W.  C.  Quantrill,  Colonel,  Com- 
manding.”— Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies, 
Vol.  XXII,  Part  I,  pp.  700-1. 
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THE  WANE  OF  WAR  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY 

The  winter  of  1863-4,  like  both  of  the  preceding  winters,  saw 
considerable  suffering  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Indeed,  it  probably 
affected  more  people,  because  of  the  greater  number  who  were 
living  in  exile  in  refugee  camps,  than  it  had  done  before.  True, 
the  refugee  Cherokees  who  had  become  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  had  returned  from  Kansas  and  had  settled  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Fort  Gibson  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  the  Creeks 
and  Seminoles  who  had  followed  Opothleyohola  and  Tustennuggee 
out  of  the  territory,  and  who  had  never  been  able  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  were  either  quartered  in  the  refugee  camps  at  Fort 
Gibson  or  still  living  in  Kansas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  families 
of  those  Cherokees  and  Creeks  who  had  chosen  to  side  with  the 
Confederacy,  had  abandoned  their  homes  and  had  gone  to  the 
Red  River  country,  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  Thus, 
although  the  Federal  troops  never  penetrated  very  far  into  the 
Choctaw  Nation  with  a force  of  much  consequence,  and  although 
they  never  more  than  reached  the  border  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
the  most  prosperous  settlements  in  both  reservations  (located  in  the 
Red  River  country)  were  thronged  with  refugee  families  who  had 
to  be  fed  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  had  no  money  with  which 
to  buy  food.  So,  even  if  the  war  did  not  reach  the  Red  River  in 
Oklahoma  in  the  form  of  actual  hostilities,  that  region  was  indirectly 
impoverished  nevertheless. 

The  Confederate  troops  in  camp  in  the  Red  River  country — ■ 
Doaksville,  Fort  Washita,  Boggy  Depot,  Fort  McCulloch  and  Arm- 
strong Academy — suffered  great  privations  also,  lacking  as  they  did 
in  the  matter  of  camp  equipage  and  commissary  supplies.  They 
were  also  deficient  in  the  matter  of  hospital  equipment  and  medical 
and  surgical  supplies.  However,  the  loss  from  death  in  the  winter 
encampments  was  probably  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  would  have 
been  had  it  not  been  for  the  prevailing  practice  of  granting  large 
numbers  of  leaves  of  absence.  Even  as  it  was,  however,  there  were 
many  deaths  and  not  only  Avere  the  graves  of  such  soldiers  un- 
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marked,  but  even  the  location  of  such  burial  grounds  has  in  some 
instances  been  forgotten. 

During  the  winter,  and,  indeed,  during  the  first  half  of  1864, 
there  was  but  little  if  anything  in  the  way  of  military  operations 
on  either  side  in  the  Indian  Territory,  aside  from  the  participation 
of  part  of  its  Confederate  forces  in  an  Arkansas  campaign.  The 
reasons  for  this  must  be  apparent  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Federal  forces  were  a long  way  from  their  base  of  supplies  and 
that  the  Confederate  troops  were  lacking  not  only  in  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, clothing  and  commissary  supplies,  but  also  that  their  horses 
were  not  in  fit  condition  for  active  campaigning  at  that  season  of 
the  year.  On  both  sides,  most  of  the  troops  had  been  mounted  in 
the  beginning — cavalry,  mounted  infantry  or  mounted  rifles — but 
the  hardships  of  the  service  through  which  they  had  gone  had  Worn 
out  or  destroyed  practically  all  of  the  horses  with  which  they  had 
entered  the  service.^ 

There  was  one  diversion  during  the  winter,  however,  which  is 
worthy  of  recording,  namely,  the  expedition  which  marched  south- 
westward  into  the  Creek  and  Seminole  settlements  along  the  Cana- 
dian River  and  the  Little  River  and  then  southward  on  the  Texas 
Road  into  the  Choctaw  country,  in  February,  1864.  It  was  under 
the  personal  command  of  Col.  William  A.  Phillips,  and  consisted  of 
detachments  of  the  First  and  Third  Indian  Home  Guard  regiments 
and  a battalion  of  the  Fourteenth  Kansas  (cavalry)  regiment. 
Scouting  up  and  down  the  Canadian,  a great  deal  of  corn  and 
other  forage  was  captured  and  either  destroyed  or  appropriated; 
also  live  stock,  wagons  and  other  property  which  were  deemed  to 
be  of  value  to  the  enemy.  After  waiting  vainly  for  some  expected 
reinforcements.  Colonel  Phillips  started  southward  on  the  Texas 
Road  with  450  mounted  troops  and  one  piece  of  artillery.  With 
this  small  force  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Middle  Boggy,  within 
twenty  miles  of  Port  Washita.  As  there  was  a large  amount  of 
military  stores — ammunition  and  commissary  supplies — at  Port 
Washita,  Gen.  D.  H.  Cooper,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Con- 
federate forces,  appealed  to  Gen.  H.  E.  McCulloch,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  northern  sub-district  of  Texas,  for  reinforce- 


1 The  soldiers  of  the  Indian  Home  Guard  regiments  had  fur- 
nished their  own  horses  and,  when  these  were  worn  out  or  lost,  it 
was  impossible  to  secure  remounts.  Although  horses  were  believed 
to  have  been  plentiful  in  Texas,  the  Confederate  troops  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  that  state  and  in  the  Indian  Territory  had  almost  if  not 
quite  as  much  difficulty  in  securing  fresh  horses  as  did  the  Federals. 
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ments.“  This  expedition,  whieh  was  daring  and  in  its  conception 
and  execution  liecause  of  the  smallness  of  the  force  with  which  it 
was  performed,  was  undertaken  primarily  for  its  moral  effect. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  expeditionary  force  would  have 
been  larger  had  there  been  more  available  mounted  men,  and  if  it 
liad  been  larger,  the  scope  and  extent  of  its  operations  would  have 
been  correspondingly  greater.^ 

The  assignment  of  General  Maxey  to  the  command  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  in  the  Indian  Territory  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
spirit  of  discord  and  contention  which  had  wrought  such  mischief 
while  Generals  Pike  and  Steele  were  in  command.  With  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  rules  of  military  procedure.  General  Cooper  wrote 
directly  to  President  Davis  at  Richmond  (ignoring  the  intermediate 
superiors)  and  urged  his  claims  to  an  assignment  to  the  command 
of  the  forces  in  the  Indian  Territory.*^  Nearly  five  months  later 
(July  21,  1864),  by  direction  of  the  Confederate  secretary  of  war, 
the  Indian  Territory  was  constituted  a separate  military  district 
and  Gen.  Douglas  H.  Cooper  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
same.  Without  putting  this  order  into  immediate  effect,  Gen. 
Edmund  Kirby  Smith,  commander  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment (whose  confidence  General  Cooper  had  not  gained),  let  the 


- Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Vol. 
XXXIV,  Part  II,  letter  of  Col.  William  A.  Phillips,  pp.  329-30. 
and  letter  of  Gen.  D.  H.  Cooper,  p.  970. 

^ In  a circular  addressed  to  the  soldiers  of  the  expeditionary 
force  just  before  its  departure.  Colonel  Phillips  said  in  part:  “Do 
not  kill  a prisoner  after  he  has  surrendered.  But  I do  not  ask  you 
to  take  prisoners.  I ask  you  to  make  your  footsteps  severe  and  ter- 
rible. ” — Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies, 
Vol.  XXXIV,  Part  II,  p.  190. 

^ Letter  of  Douglas  H.  Cooper  to  Jefferson  Davis,  Official 
Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Vol.  XXXIV,  Part 
II,  p.  1007.  General  Cooper  had  been  a captain  of  the  regiment 
of  Mississippi  volunteers  of  which  Jefferson  Davis  was  colonel  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Mexico.  This  fact  probably  accounts  not  only  for 
his  boldness  in  taking  up  the  matter  directly  with  the  president  of 
the  Confederate  States  but  also  for  the  final  decision  of  the  latter  in 
which  he  had  to  overrule  the  judgment  and  wishes  of  Gen.  Edmund 
Kirby  Smith.  The  expression  of  adverse  opinions  concerning  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  promoting  General  Cooper  had  been  made 
so  plain  in  the  correspondence  of  General  Smith  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  assignment  of  the  former  to  the  command  of 
the  District  of  the  Indian  Territory  was  in  the  nature  of  a personal 
appointment. 
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matter  rest  for  a time  and  then  requested  that  the  order  be  re- 
voked. In  reply  he  was  informed  that  the  order  was  imperative 
and  that  it  must  be  put  into  effect.-^  General  Maxey  was  thereupon 
assigned  to  a new  command  in  Texas.*' 

Another  incident  which  was  embarrassing,  if  indeed  it  was  not 
prejudicial  to  the  discipline  of  the  command,  was  the  attempt  of 
an  officer  of  one  of  the  regiments  from  Texas  to  secure  an  official 
ruling  according  precedence  to  white  officers  over  Indian  officers 
regardless  of  seniority  or  date  of  commission.  The  contention  met 
aA  adverse  ruling  from  Generals  Cooper  and  Maxey,  whereupon 
a protest  against  “subordinating”  white  officers  to  those  of  “an 
inferior  race  ’ ’ was  duly  forwarded  to  the  commander  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department.'^’ 

In  the  official  circles  in  the  Federal  forces  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory there  were  also  visible  the  effects  of  powerful  influences  which 
were  directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  certain  selflsh  per- 
sonal ends.  Col.  William  A.  Phillips,  who  had  been  first  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Indian  Home  Guard  Brigade  by  General 
Schofleld,  always  commanded  the  confidence  of  General  Curtis,  not 
only  while  the  latter  was  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Missouri  but  also  after  the  Indian  Territory  came  under  his  juris- 
diction as  commander  of  the  newly  organized  Department  of  Kan- 
sas. Unfortunately  for  Colonel  Phillips,  however,  there  was  a dis- 
trict commander  intermediate  between  the  department  and  brigade 
commandei’S.  After  the  Indian  Territory  was  included  in  the 
Department  of  Kansas  the  command  at  Fort  Gibson  was  made 
a part  of  the  District  of  Southern  Kansas,  of  which  Gen.  James 
G.  Blunt  was  in  command,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Scott.  As 
already  stated.  General  Blunt  was  regarded  as  an  active  member 
of  the  radical  group  in  Kansas  politics.  Colonel  Phillips  was  a 
Kansas  man  and,  although  belonging  to  the  same  political  party. 


® Ibid.,  Volume  XLI,  Part  III,  p.  971. 

® Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith’s  respectful  nonconcurrence  in  the  new 
arrangement  is  expressed  in  his  letter  to  the  adjutant  and  inspector 
general  of  the  Confederate  Army,  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLVIII,  Part  I,  pp. 
1408-9.  The  assignment  of  General  Cooper  to  the  command  of  the 
District  of  the  Indian  Territory  resulted  in  the  advancement  of 
Gen.  Stand  Watie  to  the  command  of  the  Indian  Cavalry  Division 
and  Col.  William  Penn  Adair  to  the  command  of  the  First  Indian 
Cavalry  Brigade. 

Correspondence  of  Generals  S.  B.  Maxey  and  D.  H.  Cooper 
and  Col.  Charles  De  Morse,  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXIV,  Part  IV,  pp.  698- 
700. 
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was  regarded  as  a conservative  by  the  ultra  radicals  and,  after  the 
assignment  of  General  Blunt  to  the  command  of  the  district,  he 
was  so  hampered  and  hindered  and  hectored  that  he  had  good 
reason  to  know  that  the  radicals  of  his  own  state  were  not  very 
anxious  for  him  to  make  a good  showing.  l\Ioreover,  like  General 
Steele,  in  the  Confederate  service,  he  could  not  and  would  not  shut 


William  A.  Phillips 


his  eyes  to  the  operations  of  dishonest  contractors.  It  was  broadly 
hinted  that  an  army  officer  of  high  rank  was  indirectly  interested 
in  the  profits  of  a trading  venture  at  Fort  Gibson  and  at  Fort 
Smith. ^ 


® OtScial  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Vol. 
XXII,  Part  II,  letters  of  Col.  William  Weer,  pp.  689-90;  Gen.  John 
M.  Schofield,  p.  690;  Lieut.  Col.  W.  T.  Campbell,  p.  714;  Gen.  John 
McNeil,  pp.  727-8;  Champion  Vaughan,  pp.  738-9. 
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Dishonest  contractors  and  the  connivance  of  military  officers 
with  traders  were  not  all  that  Colonel  Phillips  had  to  contend  with, 
however.  Along  in  the  summer  of  1864  the  practice  of  organiz- 
ing parties  in  Kansas  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  cattle  in  the 
Indian  Territory  and  driving  them  over  the  line  into  Kansas  be- 
came quite  popular  in  certain  circles.®  No  distinction  was  made 
as  between  the  stock  belonging  to  Indians  who  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Confederate  States  and  that  which  was  owned  by  those 
who  adhered  to  the  Union.  Colonel  Phillips  naturally  did  not 
approve  of  such  high  handed  proceedings  so  he  sent  one  of  his 
officers  to  investigate.  That  such  vigilance  on  his  part  was  not  ap- 
preciated by  the  interests,  whose  freebooting  prerogatives  were 
thus  jeopardized,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a few  days  later 
(July  30,  1864)  Colonel  Phillips  was  relieved  of  his  command  and 
ordered  to  report  in  person  at  Fort  Smith,  Fort  Gibson  meanwhile 
having  been  transferred  to  the  District  of  the  Frontier  of  which 
Gen.  John  M.  Thayer  was  in  command,  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Smith.  Col.  Stephen  H.  Wattles,  of  the  First  Indian  Home  Guard 
Regiment,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  brigade  at  Fort 
Gibson.^® 

After  being  kept  off  duty  for  a month  he  was  assigned  to  court 
martial  duty  at  Fort  Smith,  where  he  remained  until  nearly  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  he  was  reassigned  to  the  command  of  the  Indian 
Brigade  at  Fort  Gibson.  That  his  energy  and  alertness  were 
missed  is  verj^  evident  from  the  several  reverses  suffered  as  well 
as  the  demoralization  of  affairs  at  Fort  Gibson  during  the  period 
that  he  was  absent.  Gen.  Francis  J.  Herron,  who  inspected  the 
District  of  the  Frontier  at  the  instance  of  Gen.  Edward  R.  S. 
Canby,  in  command  of  the  military  Division  of  the  West  IMissis- 


® Letter  of  Capt.  H.  S.  Anderson,  Official  Records  of  the  Union 
and  Confederate  Armies,  Vol.  XLI,  Part  II,  p.  265 ; also  correspond- 
ence of  Col.  William  A.  Phillips  and  others,  Ibid.,  Vol.  XLVIII, 
Part  I,  pp.  870-4;  also  Letters  of  Gen.  James  G.  Blunt  and  others, 
pp.  1134-6 ; also  the  annual  report  of  Elijah  Sells,  superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Southern  superintendency,  with  accom- 
panying correspondence  of  tribal  agents  and  others,  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1865,  pp.  252-94. 

1®  Letter  of  Gen.  Francis  J.  Herron,  Official  Records  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Vol.  XLI,  Part  IV,  pp.  605-6.  Gen. 
Herron  bluntly  asserted  that  Colonel  Phillips  had  been  removed 
from  his  command  by  the  influence  of  McDonald  & Company,  trad- 
ers and  contractors,  and  that  the  same  Arm  was  implicated  in  the 
business  of  driving  Indian  cattle  out  of  the  territory. 
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sippi,  openly  stated  that  the  contractors  controlled  matters  through- 
out the  District  of  the  Frontier  and  strongly  urged  that  Colonel 
Phillips  should  be  restored  to  the  command  of  the  Indian  Brigade. 

A general  council  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Confederate  States  had  been  held  at  Armstrong  Academy 
in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1863.  The  purpose  and  practical 
effect  of  this  gathering  was  to  strengthen  the  determination  of  the 
people  of  all  of  the  tribes  concerned  to  the  end  that  they  might  be 
held  firm  in  their  support  of  the  Confederacy.^ 

After  General  Maxey  assumed  command  in  the  Indian  Territory 
he  endorsed  the  suggestion  previously  made  that  three  brigades 
should  be  formed  from  the  Indian  regiments  in  the  Confederate 
service,  provided  that  they  could  be  recruited  up  to  the  proper 
strength.  Two  of  these — the  Cherokee  Brigade  and  the  Choctaw- 
Chickasaw  Brigade — were  at  least  nominally  ready  for  organi- 
zation at  that  time  (January,  1864).  The  organization  of  a Creek 
and  Seminole  Brigade,  though  seriously  contemplated,  was  not 
effected,  the  troops  of  the  Creek  and  Seminole  nations  being  finally 
brigaded  with  those  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  This  brigade  was 
commanded  by  Col.  Stand  Watie  and  was  designated  as  the  First 
Indian  Cavalry  Brigade.^^  The  Second  Indian  Cavalry  Brigade 
was  commanded  by  Col.  Tandy  Walker,  of  the  First  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Regiment.^^ 

The  “Reserve”  Indians  (of  the  agency  on  the  Washita)  were 
represented  in  the  general  council  by  George  Washington,  a Caddo 
chief,  though  most  of  the  people  of  his  own  tribe  and  those  affiliated 
with  it  were  still  living  as  refugees  in  Kansas  and  Colorado. 

Col.  Stand  Watie  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  gen- 
,eral  in  May,  1864.  His  brigade  consisted  of  tbe  First  Cherokee 
Regiment  (Col.  Robert  C.  Parks),  the  Second  Cherokee  Regiment 
(Col.  William  Penn  Adair),  Cherokee  Battalion  (Maj.  Joseph  A. 
Scales),  the  First  Creek  Regiment  (Col.  Daniel  N.  McIntosh),  the 
Second  Creek  Regiment  (Col.  Chilly  McIntosh),  Creek  Squadron 
(Capt.  R.  Kenard),  Osage  Battalion  (Maj.  Broke  Arm),  and  the 
Seminole  Battalion  (Lieut.  Col.  John  Jumper).  The  Cherokee 
Regiment  of  Col.  John  Drew  was  never  effectively  reorganized  after 
its  demoralization  subsequent  to  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge  and  the 
Second  Cherokee  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  William  Penn 
Adair,  was  not  organized  ixntil  later.  The  nucleus  of  the  Second 
Cherokee  Regiment  was  the  independent  battalion  which  had  been 
organized  and  commanded  by  Maj.  J.  M.  Bryan,  with  which  several 
independent  companies  were  consolidated.  In  the  election  of  field 
officers,  AVilliam  Penn  Adair,  who  was  a private  in  the  ranks,  was 
chosen  as  colonel  of  the  regiment. 

The  Second  Indian  Cavalry  Brigade  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing organizations:  the  First  Chickasaw  Battalion  (Lieut.  Col.  Lem- 
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In  the  latter  part  of  March,  when  the  Federal  army  of  Gen. 
Frederick  Steele  in  Arkansas  began  the  advance  from  Little  Rock 
toward  Camden,  a part  of  the  Confederate  troops  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  namely,  Gen.  Richard  Gano’s  Texas  Brigade  and  Col. 


Tandy  Walker 

Tandy  Walker’s  Choctaw  Indian  Brigade,  under  the  personal  com- 
mand of  Gen.  S.  B.  Maxey,  was  transferred  to  Arkansas  for  service 
with  the  army  of  Gen.  Sterling  Price. The  principal  action  in 


uel  M.  Reynolds),  the  First  Choctaw  Battalion  (Lieut.  Col.  Jackson 
McCurtain),  the  First  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Regiment  (Lieut. 
Col.  James  Riley),  the  Second  Choctaw  Regiment  (Col.  Simpson 
Folsom),  and  the  Reserve  (Caddo)  Squadron  (Capt.  George  Wash- 
ington ) . 

Under  the  terms  of  their  treaty  with  the  Confederate  States, 
the  Choctaws  were  not  required  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  In- 
dian Territory,  so  their  action  in  thus  marching  to  reinforce  the 
army  of  Gen.  Sterling  Price  was  voluntary  on  their  part. 

Vol.  I — 21 
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which  the  Indian  Territory  troops  were  engaged  in  this  campaign 
was  that  known  as  the  battle  of  Poison  Spring  (Arkansas),  which 
was  fought  April  18,  and  in  which  the  Confederates  were  victorious. 
The  Choctaw  Brigade,  under  Col.  Tandy  Walker,  captured  a Fed- 
eral battery  and  aided  in  taking  a large  wagon  train  loaded  with 
forage. Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Camden  campaign,  the 
two  brigades  under  General  Maxey’s  command  returned  to  their 
former  stations  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

During  the  spring  of  1861  there  was  some  scouting  done  by 
the  Confederates  behind  tlie  Union  lines.  Colonel  Adair,  with  a 
force  of  about  325  men,  crossed  the  Arkansas  River  early  in  April. 
Quantrill,  the  guerrilla  leader  who  had  l^eeu  in  Northern  Texas 
since  the  preceding  autumn,  also  started  north  about  the  same 
time.  The  military  authorities  as  well  as  the  people  of  Northern 
Texas  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  had  had 
abundant  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  departure  of  the  guerrilla 
chief  and  his  followers. The  activity  of  the  Federal  forces  at 

Tandy  Walker,  was  born  in  Mississippi,  October  11,  1814.  He 
was  of  mixed  Choctaw  and  white  blood.  His  father  was  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  and  he,  too,  occupied  an  influential  position  in  the 
councils  of  the  tribe  after  its  settlement  in  the  AA^est.  He  was  the 
first  principal  chief,  or  governor,  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  under  the 
Skullaville  Constitution.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
entered  the  Confederate  military  service  in  the  First  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Regiment,  becoming  lieutenant  colonel  of  that  organiza- 
tion and,  on  the  promotion  of  its  colonel,  Douglas  II.  Cooper,  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
regiment  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  Upon  the  organization  of  the 
Indian  Territory  troops  into  the  Indian  Division,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Cooper,  Colonel  Walher  was  given  command  of 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  brigade  in  which  position  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a capable  leader.  He  was  a man  of  liberal 
and  progressive  views,  though,  like  Col.  E.  C.  Boudinot,  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  his  popularity  was  not  enhanced  thereby.  He 
died  at  his  home,  at  Skullaville,  February  2,  1877. 

The  Choctaws  were  complimented  in  orders  and  reports  of 
district  and  department  commanders,  as  were  also  the  officers  and 
men  of  Gano’s  Texas  Brigade.  A more  detailed  account  of  the 
operations  of  General  Maxey’s  division  in  Arkansas  tnay  be  found 
in  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Vol. 
XXXIV,  Part  I,  pp.  841-9. 

During  his  stay  in  Texas,  Quantrill  was  not  only  regarded  as 
irregular  and  insubordinate  by  the  military  authorities  but  also  as 
an  irresponsible  desperado  by  the  civil  population  of  that  section. 
His  men  were  dressed  in  Federal  uniforms  and,  when  marauding 
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Fort  Gibson,  combined  with  heavy  rains  which  put  all  of  the  streams 
at  a flood  stage  seriously  interfered  with  the  success  of  both  ex- 
peditions, however.  During  the  remainder  of  the  spring  and  the 


Stand  Watie 


fore  part  of  the  summer  most  of  the  operations  of  Confederate 
troops  in  the  Indian  Territory  were  on  such  a scale  that  they  would 


in  a community  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  all  Confederate 
sympathizers,  invariably  posed  as  “jayhawkers”  (i.  e.,  freebooters 
who  were  supposed  to  be  on  the  Union  side).  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  was.  small  wonder  that  the  Confederate  military  district 
commanders  in  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory  were  anxious  to 
facilitate  the  return  of  Quantrill  to  Missouri.  A more  detailed  ac- 
count of  his  behavior  in  Texas  may  he  found  in  the  letter  of  Gen. 
Henry  B.  McCidloch,  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies,  Vol.  XXXIV,  Part  III,  pp.  742-3.  See  also  the  letter  of 
Gen.  D.  H.  Cooper,  ibid.,  pp.  746-7,  and  letter  of  Gen.  Henry  E. 
McCulloch,  p.  945. 
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be  termed  scouts  rather  than  campaigns.  The  Federals  were  not 
in  sufficient  force  to  do  more  than  act  on  the  defensive. 

The  most  active  and  efficient  scouting  commander  in  the  Con- 
federate Indian  service  was  Gen.  Stand  Watie.  Although  he  had 
attained  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  he  could  not,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  be  called  a military  man.  His  command  was 
always  lacking  in  the  essential  elements  of  drill  and  discipline  and 
he  was  careless  in  matters  of  form  and  punctilio.  Regardless  of 
his  shortcomings  in  such  matters,  however,  he  had  what  some  other- 
wise capable  commanders  lacked,  namely,  a degree  of  personal 
magnetism  that  made  him  a natural  leader  of  men  and,  with  it,  an 
unwavering  devotion  to  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused  and  which 
impelled  him  to  strive  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  personality 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  He  seldom  operated  at  the  head 
of  a large  force  and  was  seen  at  his  best  when,  scouting  with  a 
mounted  force  of  200  to  300  men,  he  appeared  suddenly  at  some 
point  where  his  presence  was  not  expected  to  overwhelm  and  cap- 
ture an  outpost  of  the  enemy  which  had  not  been  sufficiently 
strengthened ; or,  mayhap,  to  fall  upon  a belated  wagon  train  laden 
with  much  needed  supplies  for  which  the  enemy  had  not  provided 
sufficient  escort.  His  operations  may  be  compared  with  those  of 
Francis  Marion,  who  was  known  as  “the  Swamp  Fox”  of  South 
Carolina  during  the  War  for  American  Independence.  Though 
the  names  of  many  of  the  popular  military  idols  of  his  day  are  ceas- 
ing to  be  household  words,  that  of  Stand  Watie  is  still  held  in 
affectionate  remembrance  among  the  descendants  of  his  devoted 
followers.^® 


Stand  Watie  was  born  about  1806  at  Oo-yoo-ge-lo-gi,  near  the 
present  Town  of  Rome,  Georgia.  His  father,  Oo-wa-tie,  was  a 
Cherokee  of  pure  Indian  blood  and  his  mother  was  a half-blood,  her 
father  having  been  a white  man  by  the  name  of  Reese.  Neither  of 
his  parents  could  speak  English.  His  given  name  was  Degataga 
which,  rendered  into  English,  signifies  “standing  together,”  whence 
came  his  English  given  name.  Stand.  His  surname  was  a contrac- 
tion of  his  father’s  given  name.  Elias  Boudinot,  also  known  as  Buck 
Watie  (Gah-li-gi-nah),  was  a brother  of  Stand  Watie  and  was  two 
or  three  years  his  senior.  Major  Ridge  was  his  father’s  brother. 
He  did  not  learn  to  speak  English  until  he  was  a grown  man  and 
always  betrayed  a slight  accent  in  conversation.  He  signed  the 
treaty  of  New  Eehota,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  Cherokees  were 
removed  to  the  West,  and  it  was  said  that  the  conspirators  who 
planned  the  assassination  of  the  Ridges  and  Boudinot,  in  June, 
1839,  intended  to  kill  him  also  but  he  was  warned  and  prepared  to 
defend  himself.  After  the  tragic  death  of  his  brother,  uncle  and 
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The  frequent  scouting  expeditions  from  the  Confederate  camps 
south  of  the  Arkansas  River  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  all  at- 
tempts at  farming  by  the  refugees  who  had  returned  from  Kansas, 
except  in  the  limited  area  which  was  within  the  range  of  the  guns 
of  Fort  Gibson.  Five  thousand  more  refugees  arrived  at  Fort  Gib- 
son from  Kansas  June  15,  1864.  These,  with  the  Cherokees,  Creeks 
and  Seminoles  which  had  been  previously  located  there  under  the 
protection  of  the  military  post,  swelled  the  aggregate  to  16,000 
people.  Four  hundred  Chickasaws,  who  were  included  among  the 
more  recent  arrivals,  were  sent  down  to  Fort  Smith,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  nearer  their  own  home. 

The  same  day  that  the  last  caravan  of  refugees  arrived  at  Fort 
Gibson,  a battery  of  artillery,  operating  with  Gen.  Stand  Watie’s 
command,  attacked  a Federal  supply  steamer,  the  J.  R.  Williams,  at 
Pheasant  Bluff,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Canadian.  The  steam- 
boat was  grounded  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  its  mili- 


eousin,  he  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Treaty,  or  Ridge 
party.  After  coming  to  the  West  he  made  his  home  on  Honey 
Creek,  near  the  border  of  the  Cherokee  country  and  not  far  from 
the  point  where  the  Arkansas-Missouri  boundary  line  intersects  the 
Oklahoma  state  line.  He  lived  there  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  war.  He  was  of  a modest  and  retiring  disposition,  but  was 
distinguished  as  a man  of  unfaltering  courage  when  thoroughly 
aroused.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  he  promptly  aligned 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  seceding  states  and  was  actively  identified 
with  it  until  the  end  of  the  struggle.  His  official  correspondence, 
much  if  not  most  of  which  has  been  embodied  in  the  published  vol- 
umes of  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  re- 
veals in  its  very  terseness  the  most  marked  traits  of  his  character- 
brevity,  modesty,  devotion  and  action.  He  suffered  every  priva- 
tion that  befell  his  people  yet  no  one  ever  heard  a word  of  complaint 
from  his  lips,  and  because  of  this  and  his  undoubted  courage,  for  he 
never  ordered  his  followers  into  any  danger  where  he  would  not 
himself  go,  he  held  the  confidence,  respect  and  love  of  his  soldiers. 
He  was  of  a most  humane  disposition  and  no  prisoner  taken  by  his 
troops  was  suffered  to  be  maltreated  with  his  knowledge.  The  end 
of  the  war  found  his  farm  a waste,  his  flocks  and  herds  gone  and 
himself,  like  the  humblest  of  his  followers,  homeless  and  penniless. 
He  settled  at  Webbers  Falls  and  endeavored  by  energy  and  economy 
to  regain  a competence.  Within  three  or  four  years  both  of  his  sons, 
in  whom  he  had  centered  great  hopes,  died.  He  lived  and  labored 
on  a year  or  two  longer,  until  September  2,  1871,  while  on  a visit  to 
his  old  home  on  Honey  Creek  (Delaware  County),  he  died.  His 
body  still  reposes  in  a rural  cemetery  near  by,  the  grave  being  un- 
marked by  any  permanent  monument. 
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tary  guard,  consisting  of  a lieutenant  and  twenty-five  men,  beat 
a precipitate  retreat.  The  steainlioat  was  captured  and  steered 
across  the  rivei’,  where  its  cargo,  consisting  of  quartermaster  sup- 
plies and  goods  intended  for  the  commissary  of  the  Indian  refugees 
at  Fort  Gibson,  were  unloaded  on  a sandbar.  Col.  John  Ritchie 
with  a detachment  of  the  Second  Indian  Home  Guard  Regiment 
arrived  the  next  morning  from  the  encampment  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Illinois  River  (where  it  was  guarding  the  neighboring  salt  works 
and  lime  kiln)  and  by  musketry  fire,  from  the  river  bank,  drove 
the  Confederates  from  the  steamboat  (though  not  until  it  had  been 
set  afire)  and  also  kept  them  from  removing  the  cargo  from  the 
sandbar  where  it  had  been  unloaded  until  a sudden  rise  in  the 
river  washed  it  away.  Although,  as  it  turned  out,  the  Confederates 
did  not  gain  much  by  this  exploit,  yet,  as  it  crippled  the  enemy  to 
that  extent,  it  had  the  effect  of  greatly  encouraging  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Indian  Division.-^ 

Individual  scouts  and  spies  were  numerous  in  the  service  of 
both  armies,  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
attachment  and  alignment  of  many  of  its  people  making  it  com- 
paratively easy  for  a commander  to  keep  himself  advised  as  to 
recent  movements  and  contemplated  plans  of  the  enemy.  The  official 
correspondence  of  commanders  in  the  service  of  each  of  the  hostile 
forces  in  the  Indian  Territory  give  abundant  evidence  of  this.^o 


Reports  of  Gen.  D.  H.  Cooper  and  Col.  Stand  Watie,  Official 
Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Vol.  XXXIV,  Part 
I,  pp.  1011-3 ; also  letters  of  Gen.  John  M.  Thayer,  Part  IV,  pp. 
503-4,  and  of  Gen.  S.  B.  Maxey  and  Captains  Greene  Durbin  and 
M.  S.  Adams,  pp.  686.  In  General  Thayer’s  letter,  the  J.  R.  Wil- 
liams is  alludect  to  as  a steam  ferry-boat  but  it  was  evidently  a more 
pretentious  craft  than  that,  as  it  was  employed  as  a military  trans- 
port on  the  lower  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  rivers  during  the  cam- 
paign against  Vicksburg  a year  earlier.  Although  the  incident  was 
not  mentioned  in  official  reports  or  correspondence,  it  is  said  to  be  a 
fact  that  one  of  the  guns  of  the  Confederate  battery  burst  during 
the  course  of  the  attack  on  the  steamboat. 

20  Colonel  Phillips,  who  was  accounted  an  expert  in  the  matter 
of  securing  intelligence  concerning  the  doings  and  plans  of  the 
enemy,  once  revealed  something  of  the  zest  with  which  he  played 
the  game.  In  a letter  addressed  to  General  Blunt  (July  17,  1863), 
he  said : “I  have  had  for  some  time  the  utmost  difficulty  in  get- 
ting information  from  the  enemy  over  the  river.  My  spies  have 
been  taken  or  killed  and  many  of  my  expedients  have  failed.  I have 
opened  some  new  leads.  One  is  a correspondence  with  a man  whom 
you  commissioned  last  fall  to  raise  some  men  south  of  the  river.  He 
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There  were  neither  telegraphs  nor  telephones  within  its  limits  in 
those  days  but  there  were  hard-riding  couriers,  with  relays  of 
speedy  horses,  and  it  was  surprising  how  far  and  fast  the  news 
sometimes  traveled.  The  Confederate  commanders  in  the  Red 
River  encampments  were  generally  posted  as  to  the  time  that  a 
Federal  supply  train  would  probably  leave  Fort  Scott,  Kansas, 
en  route  to  Fort  Gibson ; also  as  to  its  probable  size  and  value  and 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  military  escort  by  which  it  would  be 
guarded.  An  expedition  would  then  be  hastily  fitted  out  for  the 
purpose  of  waylaying  and  capturing  the  wagon  train  before  it 
reached  Fort  Gibson.  As  a rule  such  trains  were  reinforced  by  a 
strong  detachment  sent  out  from  Fort  Gibson  and  thus  escaped 
capture,  though  several  of  them  had  to  fight  their  way  through. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  events  that  happened  in  the  .Indian 
Territory  during  the  Civil  war  period  was  the  capture  of  a large 
Federal  supply  train  at  the  Cabin  Creek  crossing  on  the  military 
road,  en  route  from  Fort  Scott  to  Fort  Gibson,  in  September,  1864.^1 
The  train,  which  consisted  of  300  wagons  (including  205  loaded 
with  Government  stores  and  ninety-one  loaded  with  goods  for  the 
sutlers  and  traders),  left  Fort  Scott  on  the  12th  of  September  with 
an  escort  of  260  cavalrymen  under  the  command  of  i\Iaj.  Henry 
Hopkins  of  the  Second  Kansas  Cavalry.  At  Baxter  Springs,  a re- 
inforcement of  fifty  Cherokee  cavalrymen  (Third  Indian  Home 
Guard)  from  Fort  Gibson  was  received. 


raised  a company,  was  enrolled  by  Holmes,  and  was  offered  the 
pleasant  alternative  of  hanging  or  going  back  to  the  rebels.  He, 
of  course,  chose  the  latter,  biding  his  time.  He  is  one  means  of 
communication  and  his  company  will  come  over  when  I open  an- 
other. I have  just  had  a spy  of  Cooper’s  in  camp.  She  brought 
up  news  and  dispatches  from  Scott  and  Sebastian  counties  and  was 
recommended  as  a suitable  spy  for  Cooper.  He  employed  her  and 
sent  her  over,  giving  her  a good  deal  of  information  as  to  his  modus 
operand!  in  getting  news  from  my  camp.  She  was  passed  over  fif- 
teen miles  below  here,  and  came  in  with  my  dispatches  in  her  bon- 
net slits;  also  general  news.  Besides  news  [of  this  post,  it  was] 
stipulated  that  she  was  to  buy  at  the  sutler’s  store  a little  coffee 
and  a bottle  of  whiskey.  Believing  that  his  thirst  for  the  latter  would 
be  almost  as  great  as  his  thirst  for  news,  I sent  him  the  desired 
articles,  as  an  additional  incentive  to  keep  up  the  channel  of  com- 
munication. ’ ’ 

21  The  Cabin  Creek  fight  and  the  capture  of  the  Federal  wagon 
train  occurred  about  four  miles  north  of  the  station  and  Village 
of  Pensacola,  on  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  & Gulf  Railway,  near  the 
boundary  line  between  Mayes  and  Craig  counties. 
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Just  at  this  time  Gen.  Sterling  Price  had  started  northward 
from  the  Arkansas  River,  in  Arkansas,  on  his  memorable  raid 
through  Missouri  toward  Kansas  City  and  Leavenworth.  The 
available  Confederate  forces  in  the  Indian  Territory,  1,200  men 
of  Gen.  R.  M.  Gano’s  Texas  Brigade  and  800  men  of  Gen.  Stand 
Watie’s  First  Indian  Cavalry  Brigade,  were  selected  to  make  a 
demonstration  up  the  valley  of  the  Grand,  or  Neosho  River,  above 
Fort  Gibson.22  Crossing  the  Arkansas  River  about  six  miles  above 
the  Creek  Agency,  this  joint  expedition  of  2,000  men  under  the 
command  of  Generals  Gano  and  Watie,  took  a northeasterly  course, 
crossed  the  Verdigris  and  struck  the  valley  of  the  Grand  about 
fifteen  miles  above  Fort  Gibson.  There  a Federal  hay  camp  was 
found  and  attacked,  all  the  members  of  its  guard  killed  or  captured, 
and  5,000  tons  of  hay  were  burned,  together  with  wagons  and  mow- 
ing machines.  From  some  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  this  point,  it 
was  learned  that  the  big  supply  train  was  expected  within  a few 
days. 

Meanwhile,  the  commander  of  the  escort  accompanying  the 
train  (Major  Hopkins)  had  learned  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  in 
superior  force  in  the  road  between  the  train  and  its  destination, 
and  he  hastened  on  to  the  Cabin  Creek  crossing,  where  there  was 
a stockade  post  guarded  by  a force  of  170  Cherokee  soldiers  of  the 
Second  Indian  Home  Guard.  He  had  also  been  reinforced  by 
another  detachment  of  Indian  troops  numbering  140  men,  making 
an  aggregate  force  of  610  men  available  for  the  defense  of  the 
train.  Just  about  midnight  on  the  18th  of  September,  the  picket 
guards  of  the  defenders  were  driven  back  to  the  stockade  and,  an 
hour  later,  a battery  of  artillery  opened  upon  them,  the  attacking 
force  moving  forward  with  loud  yells  at  the  same  time.  The  Fed- 
eral position  was  soon  partially  encircled  and  its  ranks  subjected  to 
an  effective  cross  fire.  Mule  teams  became  unmanageable  and 
stampeded,  breaking  and  overturning  many  of  the  wagons  and 
adding  to  the  confusion.  Teamsters  and  wagon-masters,  mounted 
upon  mules  from  the  wagon  teams,  beat  a hasty  retreat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Fort  Scott,  making  it  impossible  to  move  any  of  the  wagons 


The  troops  of  General  Watie ’s  brigade  which  participated  in 
this  affair  consisted  of  the  following  detachments:  First  Cherokee 
Regiment,  200  men  (Col.  C.  N.  Vann)  ; Second  Cherokee  Regiment, 
150  men  (Maj.  John  Vann)  ; First  Creek  Regiment,  125  men  (Lieut. 
Col.  Samuel  Checote)  ; Second  Creek  Regiment,  200  men  (Lieut. 
Col.  T.  Barnett)  ; Seminole  Battalion,  130  men  (Lieut.  Col.  John 
Jumper). 
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to  the  rear.  At  daylight,  finding  it  impossible  to  save  the  train, 
Major  Hopkins  withdrew  the  men  of  his  command,  marching  east- 
ward to  Grand  River. 

Gathering  up  the  spoils  of  their  victory,  the  commands  of  Gen- 
erals Gano  and  Watie  started  southward  on  the  road.  They  had 
captured  the  entire  train,  with  all  of  its  contents,  valued  at  $1,500,- 
000.  After  burning  the  disabled  wagons  and  killing  the  crippled 
mules,  they  had  130  wagons  and  740  mules,  all  heavily  loaded,  new 
clothing  for  every  man  of  the  2,000  in  the  expeditionary  force — a 
veritable  God-send,  for  many  of  them  had  been  in  rags — and  an 
abundance  of  commissary  supplies.  At  Pryor  Creek  they  met  a 
strong  force  of  Federal  infantry  and  artillery,  which,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  J.  M.  Williams,  had  been  making  a forced  march 
from  Fort  Gibson  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  train.  This  force  was 
engaged  until  evening.  Under  cover  of  night  the  Confederate  forces 
withdrew,  marching  westward  to  a crossing  over  the  Verdigris  near 
Claremore  Mound.  Thence  it  turned  southward,  crossing  the 
Arkansas  River  at  Tulsa.^® 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  achievement  was  to  greatly  en- 
courage the  Confederate  forces  in  the  Indian  Territory,  though  it 
did  not  produce  a corresponding  depression  on  the  Federal  side, 
where  the  captured  train  was  replaced  in  the  due  course  of  time. 
Though  the  war  did  not  technically  and  formally  end  in  the  Indian 
Territory  until  ten  months  afterward,  the  fight  at  Cabin  Creek 
was  the  last  serious  clash  between  the  armed  forces  of  the  Union 
and  the  Confederacy  in  Oklahoma. 

While  these  stirring  events  were  happening  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, they  attracted  but  little  attention  elsewhere.  The  Con- 
federacy had  been  sundered  by  the  Federal  occupation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  General  Sherman  was  even  then  cleaving  it  again  by 
his  march  from  Atlanta  to  Savanah,  while  General  Grant  was  slowly 
but  surely  pressing  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  back  toward 
Richmond.  Gen.  Sterling  Price  had  led  his  spectacular  raid  to  the 
Missouri  River  and  almost  to  the  border  of  Kansas,  only  to  be  turned 
back  in  defeat  and  utter  rout.  Yet  a few  weeks  later,  early  in 
November,  the  general  council  of  the  representativejS  of  the  tribes 
in  alliance  with  the  Confederate  States  convened  once  more  at 
Armstrong  Academy  and  resolved  to  stand  together  to  the  end. 


23  For  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  Cabin  Creek  affair,  consult 
the  correspondence  of  various  commanders  in  both  armies.  Official 
Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Vol.  XLI,  Part  I, 
pp.  764-94. 
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Then  a little  later  came  the  tidings  of  the  disaster  and  demoraliza- 
tion of  General  Hood’s  Confederate  army  at  Nashville.  The  last 
winter  of  the  war  was  one  of  comparative  quiet  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, with  little  in  the  way  of  activity  on  either  side. 

Spring  had  only  fairly  opened  when  the  news  of  the  surrender 
of  General  Lee  was  received.  There  was  talk  of  the  war  being  pro- 
longed in  some  quarters  but  not  to  any  great  extent  in  the  Indian 
Territory — not  that  the  peoj^le  were  any  less  ai’dent  in  their  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  the  South  than  elsewhere,  hut  rather  that 
rhey  had  the  hardships  and  privations  of  exile  and  want  and  misery 
until  human  flesh  and  blood  could  endure  no  more.  And  so,  as 
the  spring  wore  on,  the  soldiers  who  had  followed  AYatie  and  Adair 
and  the  McIntosh  brothers,  and  those  who  had  rode  forth  at  the 
command  of  Tandy  AValker  and  the  Folsoms  and  Reynolds  and 
John  Jumper,  waited — waited  for  the  war  to  end — waited  for  the 
time  when  they  might  return  to  the  farms  that  had  been  laid  waste 
and  for  the  privilege  of  rebuilding  the  homes  that  had  been 
destroyed. 

Although  the  Choctaws  had  been  more  nearly  unanimous  than 
any  of  the  other  tribes  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  seceding 
states,  they  were  seemingly  the  first  to  take  thought  for  eventuali- 
ties in  the  possible  downfall  of  the  Confederacy.  In  the  tribal 
election  which  was  held  some  months  before  the  end  of  the  war, 
they  had  selected  for  Peter  P.  Pitehlynn  the  office  of  principal  chief 
of  the  nation.-^  Pitehlynn,  who  had  long  been  regarded  as  one  of 


Peter  P.  Pitehlynn  was  born  in  Noxubee  County,  Mississippi, 
January  30,  1806.  His  father,  a white  man,  was  the  first  Govern- 
ment interpreter  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  having  been  appointed  to 
the  position  during  the  administration  of  President  Washington 
in  1786.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Sophia  Folsom.  (Her 
father,  Ebenezer  Folsom,  was  a white  man,  a native  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  of  New  England  extraction.)  Thirsting  for  an  education 
before  there  were  any  schools  among  the  Choctaws,  he  was  sent  to 
Tennessee  where  he  attended  an  academy.  Subsequently  he  entered 
the  University  of  Nashville,  where  he  pursued  a full  course  and 
graduated.  Returning  home  from  school  once  as  a boy,  he  found 
his  people  making  a new  treaty  with  the  Government,  some  of  the 
terms  of  which  he  so  strongly  disapproved  that  he  refused  to  shake 
hands  with  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  one  of  the  Government 
commissioners.  Although  he  afterward  became  a very  warm  friend 
of  General  Jackson,  he  never  became  reconciled  to  the  treaty,  which 
was  the  first  of  those  which  provided  for  the  sale  of  Choctaw  lands 
in  Mississippi  and  for  the  removal  of  his  people  to  the  West.  In 
1828,  although  he  was  but  little  more  than  a youth  in  years,  he  was 
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the  leading  men  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Union,  though  he  had  not  actively 
opposed  the  course  chosen  by  his  people  when  he  found  that  they 
were  so  nearly  unanimous.  Still,  his  selection,  under  the  circum- 
stances, may  be  fairly  regarded  as  indicating  that  the  Choctaws 
wished  to  be  in  a position  to  make  the  best  terms  possible  in  event 
that  the  issue  of  the  war  should  go  against  them.  Nor  was  it  a 
poor  choice.  To  be  sure,  no  man  could  hope  to  be  able  to  over- 
come austerity  of  the  great  Government  which  felt  aggrieved  that 
the  Choctaw  people,  whom  it  had  always  befriended,  should  have 
seen  fit  to  turn  against  it  in  the  hour  of  its  extremity — far  from  it. 
But  Pitchlynn  was  a farsighted,  cool-headed  and  sagacious  coun- 
selor, whose  capacity  for  leadership  was  made  manifest  when  it  was 
most  needed  and  his  influence  was  felt  far  beyond  the  borders  -of  the 
domain  of  his  own  tribe. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  Indian  Territory,  which 
was  included  in  the  District  of  the  Frontier,  had  formed  succes- 
sively a subdivision  of  the  departments  of  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Arkansas,  with  sometimes  more  or  less  of  strife  between  some  of 
them  as  to  which  should  have  jurisdiction.^^  When  the  end  of  the 


chosen  as  the  leader  of  a delegation  of  six  Indians — two  Choctaws, 
two  Chickasaws  and  two  Muskogees — to  go  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  on  a peacemaking  expedition  into  the  Osage  country, 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  journey  was  made  by  way  of  Memphis 
and  St.  Louis  to  Independence,  Missouri.  Leaving  that  settlement 
the  little  party  made  its  way  directly  into  the  country  of  the  Osages, 
who  had  been  their  hereditary  enemies  for  many  generations.  The 
Osages  were  not  inclined  to  consider  the  offer  of  j^eace  at  first  but, 
in  the  end,  the  boldness  and  tact  of  the  young  Choctaw  leader  con- 
vinced them  and  the  pipe  of  peace  was  smoked.  He  migrated  to  the 
Indian  Territory  with  his  people.  He  occasionally  visited  Wash- 
ington, where  he  was  well  known.  He  was  a friend  of  Henry  Clay 
and  of  Charles  Dickens,  who  described  him  as  a man  of  great  physi- 
cal beauty  and  a natural  orator.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war, 
Pitchlynn  was  in  AYashington,  where  he  called  on  President  Lincoln 
and  assured  him  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  the  Choctaws  neu- 
tral during  the  impending  struggle.  He  is  said  to  have  remained 
firm  in  his  attachment  for  the  Union,  though  three  sons  were  in  the 
Confederate  Army.  As  a result  of  the  war,  he  lost  a large  amount 
of  property,  including  100  slaves.  He  died  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, in  1881,  and  was  buried  in  the  Congressional  Cemetery,  Gen. 
Albert  Pike  pronouncing  the  eulogy. 

25  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  A^ol. 
XXXIV,  Part  II,  letter  of  Gen.  S.  R.  Curtis  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  pp.  443-6;  letter  of  Gen.  John  M.  Thayer  to  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant, 
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struggle  came,  while  the  departments  of  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Arkansas  were  contending  for  the  control  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
]\Iaj.  Gen.  Francis  J.  Herron,  in  command  of  the  Northern  Division 
of  Louisiana,  with  headquarters  at  Shreveport,  complicated  the 
situation  still  further  by  appointing  Lieiit.  Col.  Asa  C.  Matthews, 
of  the  Ninety-ninth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  as  a commissioner 
to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  Indian 
Territory  .26 

Meanwhile,  the  tribal  authorities  had  been  preparing  for  the 
capitulation  which  was  inevitable.  As  a result  of  considerable  pre- 
liminary correspondence  between  the  Confederate  War  Department 
and  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  commander  of  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department  of  the  Confederate  Army,  Maj.  Israel  G.  Vore,  Con- 
federate tribal  agent  for  the  Creek  Nation,  sent  a message  to  the 
Comanches  and  other  tribes  of  the  Plains  inviting  them  to  meet 
the  Confederate  commissioners  in  council  at  Council  Grove,  on 
the  North  Canadian  River,  on  the  15th  of  May.^"^  For  some  reason 
not  explained,  the  council  was  held  at  Capip  Napoleon  on  the 
Washita  River,  ten  days  later  than  the  date  that  was  originally 
proposed.  The  course  of  events  also  had  the  effect  of  changing 
the  original  purpose  of  the  proposed  council.  When  first  planned, 
it  was  hoped  to  draw  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa  Indians  and  possibly 
those  of  other  tribes  of  the  plains  into  an  alliance  with  the  Con- 
federate States,  thus  insuring  peace  on  the  frontier  of  Texas  and 
also  promising  serious  interference  with  traffic  and  travel  on  the 


p.  566;  letter  of  Gen.  John  M.  Thayer  to  Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck,  pp. 
631-2;  letter  of  John  Ross,  Evan  Jones  and  Daniel  Ross  to  Lieut. 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Ibid.,  Vol.  XL VIII,  Part  I,  pp.  1237-8. 

26  General  Herron  apparently  appointed  Colonel  Matthews  as  a 
commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Confederate  authorities  in  the  Indian 
Territory  because  of  an  understanding  that  there  was  to  be  an  in- 
tertribal council  held  at  Doaksville  or  Port  Towson,  on  the  10th  of 
May.  As  he  mentions  General  Throckmorton  and  Colonel  Reagan, 
the  Confederate  commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  to  meet  the 
Indians  of  the  Plains  tribes,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  acting  under 
a misapprehension,  as  the  council  with  the  Comanches  and  other 
tribes  was  to  be  held  at  Council  Grove,  on  the  North  Canadian,  five 
days  after  the  date  specified  by  him. — Letter  of  Gen.  P.  J.  Herron 
to  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies,  Vol.  XL VIII,  Part  II,  p.  818. 

27  Council  Grove  is  a growth  of  upland  oak  timber,  six  miles 
west  of  Oklahoma  City. 
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overland  trails  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.-®  The  surrender  of  Gen- 
eral Lee’s  army  necessarily  led  to  a modification  of  the  last  men- 
tioned phase  of  the  proposition.^^  No  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  council  at  Camp  Napoleon  has  been  published  but  a copy 
of  the  compact  entered  into  by  the  tribes  in  alliance  with  the  Con- 
federacy with  those  of  the  plains  gives  some  idea  of  the  character 
of  its  deliberations.®  ° A number  of  white  women  and  children  who 


• 2®  Letters  of  Gen.  Douglas  H.  Cooper  and  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith, 
Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Vol. 
XLVIII,  Part  II,  p.  1306. 

Letter  of  Gen.  Douglas  H.  Cooper  to  Gen.  James  W.  Throck- 
morton, Ibid.,  pp.  1307-8. 

®9  The  text  of  the  compact  made  and  entered  into  at  Camp 
Napoleon  was  as  follows : 

“Whereas,  the  history  of  the  past  admonishes  the  Red  man  that 
his  once  great  and  powerful  race  is  rapidly  passing  away  as  the 
snow  beneath  the  summer  sun,  our  people  of  the  mighty  nations  of 
our  forefathers  many  years  ago  having  been  as  numerous  as  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  or  the  stars  of  the  heavens;  but  now,  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  time  and  change  and  misfortune  and  the  evils  of  dis- 
union, discord  and  war  among  themselves,  are  but  a wreck  of  their 
former  greatness;  their  vast  and  lovely  country  and  the  beautiful 
hunting  grounds,  abounding  in  all  the  luxuries  and  necessities  of  life 
and  happiness,  given  to  them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  having  no  known 
limits  but  the  shores  of  the  great  waters  and  the  horizon  of  the 
heavens,  is  now,  on  account  of  our  weakness,  being  reduced  and 
hemmed  into  a small  and  precarious  country  that  we  can  scarcely 
call  our  own  and  in  which  we  cannot  remain  in  safety  and  pursue 
our  peaceful  avocations,  nor  can  Ave  visit  the  bones  and  graves  of 
our  kindred  so  dear  to  our  hearts  and  sacred  to  our  memories,  to 
pay  the  tribute  of  respect  unless  we  run  the  risk  of  being  murdered 
by  our  more  powerful  enemies ; and 

“Whereas,  there  are  still  in  the  timbered  countries,  on  the  plains 
and  in  the  mountains,  many  nations  and  bands  of  our  people,  Avhicb, 
if  united,  would  present  a body  that  Avould  afford  sufficient  strength 
to  command  respect  and  assert  and  maintain  our  rights,  therefore, 
we,  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Muskogees,  Seminoles,  ChickasaAvs, 
Reserve  Caddos,  Reserve  Osages  and  Reserve  Comanches,  Compris- 
ing the  Confederate  Indian  tribes  and  allies  of  the  Confederate 
States,  of  the  First  Part,  and  our  brothers  of  the  Plains,  the  Kio- 
was,  Arapahoes,  Chivans  (Cheyennes),  Lipans,  and  the  several 
bands  of  the  Comanches  (the  Noconies,  Co-cho-te-kas.  Le-na-Aveets, 
Yampankas  [Yampiracas]  and  Mootehas),  and  Jim  Pock  Mark’s 
band  of  Caddos  and  Anadarkoes,  of  the  Second  Part,  do,  for  the 
peace  and  happiness  and  the  preservation  of  our  race,  make  and 
enter  into  the  folloAAung  league  and  compact,  toAvit : 

“Article  I.  Peace  and  friendship  shall  forever  exist  between  the 
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had  ])eeu  carried  off  from  the  frontier  settlements  of  Texas  by  the 
Comanches  and  Kiowas,  were  liberated,  by  ransom  or  otherwise, 
at  the  council. 


tribes  and  bands  parties  to  this  compact.  The  ancient  council  fires 
of  our  forefathers,  already  kindled  by  our  brothers  of  the  timbered 
countries,  sliall  be  kept  kindled  and  blazing  by  brotherly  love,  until 
their  smoke  shall  ascend  to  the  Spirit  Land  to  invoke  the  blessing 
of  the  Great  Spirit  on  all  our  good  works.  The  tomahawk  shall  be 
forever  buried.  The  scalping  knife  shall  be  forever  broken.  The 
warpath  heretofore  leading  from  one  tribe  or  band  to  another  shall 
grow  up  and  become  as  the  wild  wilderness.  The  path  of  peace 
shall  be  opened  from  one  tribe  or  band  to  another,  and  kept  open 
and  traveled  in  friendship,  so  tliat  it  may  become  white  and 
brighten  as  time  rolls  on,  and  so  that  our  children  in  all  tiihe  to 
come  may  travel  no  other  imad,  and  never  shall  it  be  stained  by  the 
blood  of  our  brothers. 

“Article  II.  The  parties  to  this  compact  shall  compose  (as  our 
under.signed  brothers  of  the  timbered  country,  of  the  First  Part, 
have  already  done)  an  Indian  confederacy  or  band  of  brothers,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  peace,  the  happiness  and  the  protection  of  all 
alike  and  the  preservation  of  our  race.  In  no  ease  shall  the  war- 
path be  opened  to  settle  any  difficulty  or  dispute  which  may  here- 
after arise  between  any  of  the  tribes  or  bands  parties  to  this  compact 
or  individuals  thereof.  All  difficulties  shall  be  settled  without  the 
shedding  of  any  blood  and  by  suggestion  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen 
of  the  tribes,  bands  or  persons  interested.  The  motto  or  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  Confederated  Indian  tribes  shall  be,  ‘An  Indian  shall 
not  spill  an  Indian’s  blood.’ 

“In  testimony  of  our  sincerity  and  good  faith  in  entering  into 
this  compact,  we  have  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  and  extended  to 
each  other  the  hand  of  friendship,  and  exchanged  the  tokens  and 
emblems  of  peace  and  friendship  peculiar  to  our  race,  this  26th  of 
May,  1865.”  (Signatures  omitted) 

The  foregoing  compact  is  copied  from  the  Official  Records  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  Vol.  XLVIII,  Part  II,  pages 
1102-3.  It  is  to  be  regi’etted  that  the  editors  saw  fit  to  omit  the  sig- 
natures appended  to  this  remarkable  document,  as  it  would  have  at 
least  disclosed  the  identity  of  those  who  took  a leading  part  in  the 
deliberations  and  discussions  of  the  council  at  Camp  Napoleon. 

Although  the  Confederate  Government  had  no  part  in  the  final 
action  of  the  peace  council  at  Camp  Napoleon,  it  was  represented 
by  two  commissioners.  Generals  James  W.  Throckmorton,  of  Texas, 
and  Albert  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  were  selected  as  commissioners  to  at- 
tend the  council.  The  latter  declined,  whereupon  Col.  W.  D.  Rea- 
gan, an  officer  on  duty  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department,  was  appointed.  Detailed  instructions  to  these  commis- 
sioners were  outlined  in  the  letter  of  Gen.  B.  Kirby  Smith  to  Gen. 
Albert  Pike,  Ibid.,  pp.  1266-9. 
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The  Confederate  Creeks  and  Seminoles  held  a council  at  Chata 
Tamaha,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  June  15,  at  which  resolutions  were 
adopted  inviting  the  Indians  of  the  tribes  and  parts  of  tribes  in 
alliance  with  the  Federal  Government  to  join  in  aiding  those  which 


Armstrong  Academy,  Choctaw  Nation.  Built  in  1852 


had  been  allied  with  the  Confederate  States  in  “efforts  to  contract 
anew  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States  Government.” 
Three  days  later,  Principal  Chief  Pitchlynn,  of  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
after  consultation  with  Colonel  Matthews,  the  Federal  peace  com- 
missioner, issued  a proclamation  calling  for  the  convening  of  a 
general  council  of  all  of  the  tribes  to  be  held  at  Armstrong  Acad- 
emy on  the  first  of  September  following.^^  As  a result  of  the  con- 


Ibid.,  pp.  1103-4. 

Chief  Pitchlynn ’s  proclamation  was  closed  in  the  following 
language : 

“The  importance  of  a grand  council  of  the  character  of  the  one 
contemplated  at  this  juncture  of  our  history,  under  the  circum- 
stances that  surround  us,  cannot  be  overestimated.  Our  late  allies 
in  the  war,  the  Confederate  armies,  have  long  since  ceased  to  resist 
the  national  authorities;  they  have  all  either  been  captured  or  sur- 
rendered to  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  It  therefore  becomes 
us  as  a brave  people  to  forget  and  lay  aside  our  prejudices  and 
prove  ourselves  equal  to  the  occasion.  Let  reason  obtain,  now  that 
the  sway  of  passion  has  passed,  and  let  us  meet  in  council  with  a 
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fereuee  of  the  Federal  commissioners  with  Principal  Chief  Pitch- 
lynn  and  Gen.  Stand  ^Yatie,  it  was  agreed  that  all  hostilities  should 
cease  pending  the  conclusion  of  formal  articles  of  capitulation,  the 
same  being  but  a reiteration  of  a clause  in  the  agreement  previously 
made  between  Gen.  Edward  R.  S.  Canby,  of  the  Federal  Army,  and 
Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  May  26th. 

Gen.  Douglas  H.  Cooper  surrendered  all  Confederate  forces  in 
the  Indian  Territory  except  those  of  the  several  Indian  tribes. 
These  claimed  to  have  entered  the  war  as  independent  allies  of  the 
Confederate  States  and  they  therefore  reserved  the  right  to  sur- 
render when  they  saw  fit.^^  The  Union  forces  at  Fort  Gibson  re- 
mained under  the  command  of  Col.  William  A.  PhilliiDS  until  the 
end  of  the  war  hut,  aside  from  occasional  scouting  expeditions,  they 
were  not  actively  engaged  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1865.®'* 

The  military  forces  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  were  formally  sur- 
rendered by  Principal  Chief  Pitchlynn,  at  Doaksville,  June  19th. 
Pour  days  later,  near  the  same  place,  Gen.  Stand  Watie  surrendered 
the  Cherokee  forces,  together  with  the  Creek  and  Seminole  troops 
and  the  Osage  Battalion.  It  was  not  until  July  14th — over  three 


proper  spirit  and  resume  our  former  relations  with  the  United 
States  Government.” — Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confed- 
erate Armies,  Vol.  XLVIII,  Part  II,  p.  1105. 

®®  In  a letter  to  Lieut.-Gen.  S.  B.  Buckner  (Ibid.,  pp.  1097-9), 
General  Cooper  stated  that  it  was  not  only  impracticable  for  him 
to  surrender  the  Indian  troops  but  that  his  own  life  would  be  en- 
dangered if  he  were  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

William  Addison  Phillips  was  born  at  Paisley,  Renfrewshire, 
Scotland,  January  14,  1824.  He  received  an  academic  education 
prior  to  the  immigration  of  his  father’s  family  to  America,  in  1839. 
He  grew  to  manhood  on  a farm  in  Southern  Illinois.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work,  and  a few  years 
later  began  the  study  of  law.  In  1855  he  moved  to  Kansas  as  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  He  volunteered 
for  service  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  commissioned  major 
of  the  First  Indian  Regiment  and  soon  promoted  to  colonel.  He 
commanded  the  Indian  Brigade  and  for  a time  commanded  a divi- 
sion, though  he  was  never  promoted  above  the  grade  of  colonel. 
From  1873  to  1879  he  represented  the  First  Kansas  District  in 
Congress.  After  his  retirement  he  served  as  an  attorney  for  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  He  died  at  Port  Gibson,  Oklahoma,  November 
30,  1893.  Colonel  Phillips  was  easily  one  of  the  largest  figures  in 
the  history  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  position 
which  he  filled  at  Port  Gibson  was  one  which  called  for  energy,  tact, 
diplomacy  and  administrative  ability  of  a high  order  as  well  as  a 
large  degree  of  military  skill. 
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months  after  the  surrender  of  General  Lee’s  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia — that  the  Chickasaw  troops  were  formally  surrendered  by 
Governor  Winchester  Colbert ; also  the  Caddo  Battalion.  Thus  was 
ended  the  Civil  war  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
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CHAPTER  XLI 


CONDITIONS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR 

The  end  of  the  war  found  conditions  in  the  Indian  Territory 
all  but  chaotic.  The  Cherokee,  Creek  and  Seminole  tribes  had 
been  sundered  by  the  war  and  the  bitterest  hatred  existed  between 
the  factions  which  had  adhered  to  the  Union  and  those  who  had 
cast  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the  seceding  states.  ^ Most  of 
the  Indians  of  these  tribes  who  had  sided  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  living  in  refugee  camps  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Fort  Gibson,  though  a few  of  them  still  remained  in  Kansas, 
whither  they  had  fled  during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The 
members  of  these  tribes  who  had  sided  with  the  South  were 
mostly  living  in  refugee  camps  in  the  Red  River  region.  The 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  had  been  almost  unanimous  in 
their  attachment  to  the  Confederacy.^  Comparatively  little  of  their 
tribal  domain  had  been  overrun  by  the  Federal  forces.  However, 
the  war  had  been  scarcely  less  demoralizing,  for  their  industry  had 
been  paralyzed,  many  of  their  people  whose  homes  had  been  in 
the  northern  part  of  their  country  had  fled  to  the  refugee  camps 
near  the  Red  River,  and  the  presence  of  Cherokee,  Creek,  Seminole 
and  Osage  refugees  in  their  midst  had  helped  to  impoverish  even 

1 About  10,500  of  the  Cherokees  had  ultimately  adhered  to  the 
Federal  cause,  2,200  of  this  number  were  soldiers  in  the  Federal 
Army.  Six  thousand  Creeks  declined  to  recognize  the  alliance  of 
their  tribe  with  the  Confederacy  and  were  joined  by  1,200  Semi- 
noles  in  aligning  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Union. — Report  of 
Elijah  Sells,  superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Annual  Report, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1865,  pp.  254,  5. 

2 Two  hundred  and  twelve  Choctaws  remained  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  and  twelve  young  Choctaws  were  in  the  Federal 
military  service. — Ibid.,  p.  257.  The  author  was  personally  in- 
formed by  a Choctaw  Indian  (Willis  King)  that  he  was  one  of 
seventeen  members  of  the  Choctaw  tribe  who  were  regularly  en- 
listed' in  the  Union  Army.  The  tribal  agent  of  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  (Isaac  Colman)  reported  that  there  were  225  Chicka- 
saw refugees  in  Kansas  in  1863.— Ibid.,  for  1863,  p.  184. 
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the  Choctaws  and  Chiekasaws  who  would  have  been  otherwise  well 

supplied.^ 

When  hostilities  ceased,  the  representatives  of  all  of  the  tribes 
were  anxious  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  council  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  upon  what  terms 
they  might  be  restored  to  its  good  graces. 

On  its  part,  the  Government  was  in  no  haste  to  begin  such 
negotiations.  The  death  of  President  Lincoln  and  the  succession 
of  a new  administration,  with  new  officials  in  the  Indian  service, 
doubtless  helped  to  delay  action  in  the  matter  also.^  The  Indians, 
as  indicated  by  the  proclamation  of  Principal  Chief  Pitehlynn,  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation,  were  willing  and  even  anxious  for  an  early 
conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  peace  council  was  called  to  meet  at  Armstrong  Academy 
(Chatah  Tamaha)  on  the  first  of  September,  1865.  It  convened 
at  Port  Smith  one  week  later  than  that  date. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Indians  who  had  been  allied  with  the 
Confederacy  remained  in  their  refugee  camps  in  the  valley  of 
Red  River.  The  bitter  enmity  existing  between  them  and  their 
fellow  tribesmen  who  had  continued  their  adherence  to  the  Union 
was  such  that  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to  attempt  to  return  to 
their  old  homes.  All  was  in  a state  of  suspense  pending  the  nego- 
tiation- of  new  treaties  and  agreements  whereby  the  intra-tribal 
breaches  might  be  healed  or  compromised.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Indian  Territory  north  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
remained  as  it  had  been  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  prac- 
tically uninhabited.  But,  if  all  was  uncertainty  and  suspense  among 
the  Indians,  it  was  the  time  of  harvest  for  the  men  who  were 
making  a systematic  business  of  cattle  stealing.  Stealing  Indian 
cattle  was  not  only  popular  but  even  a respectable  calling  in  those 
days,  only  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  it  were  by  courtesy, 
termed  “cattle  brokers.”  Congress  had  already  passed  an  act 
imposing  heavy  penalties  in  the  way  of  fine  and  imprisonment 


3 Six  thousand  Cherokees,  6,500  Creeks  and  950  Seminoles  were 
aligned  with  the  South. — Ibid.,  1865,  pp.  254-6. 

4 James  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  succeeded  John  P.  Usher  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior ; D.  N.  Cooley  was  appointed  to  succeed  William  P. 
Dole,  as  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Elijah  Sells  replaced 
William  G.  Coffin  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  South- 
ern Superintendeney.  All  of  the  tribal  agents  for  the  five  civilized 
tribes  were  also  replaced  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  council 
at  Port  Smith,  if  not  done  before  that  time. 
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for  the  theft  of  cattle  from  the  Indians, ^ but  powerful  influences 
in  the  state  of  Kansas  were  interested  in  the  profits  which  were 
to  be  made  from  this  nefarious  business.  It  was  not  a case  of 
military  confiscation  of  contraband  property  belonging  to  those 
who  were  at  enmity  with  the  Government  but  was  rather  a case  of 
wholesale  plundering  from  the  Indians,  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  friends  or  foes,  and  that,  too,  for  private  profit.  Civil  author- 
ities and  even  courts  seemed  to  be  in  league  with  the  “cattle  brok- 
ers ’ ’ and  the  Indian  agents  were  powerless  to  cope  with  the  condition 
until  troops  were  sent  to  aid  them  in  preventing  further  thievery. 
Even  then,  the  possible  profits  were  so  alluringly  large  that  it  was 
difficult  to  prevent  its  continuance.  In  his  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  Superintendent  Sells  described  the  method 
of  operations  as  follows: 

“There  are  two  classes  of  operators  connected  with  cattle  driv- 
ing from  the  Indian  country.  The  first  and  those  who  take  the  risk 
of  driving  from  their  original  range — the  home  of  the  owners — 
who  are  generally  men  of  no  character  and  wfiolly  irresponsible. 
They  usually  drive  the  cattle  to  the  southern  border  of  Kansas, 
where  the  second  class  are  waiting,  through  their  agents,  to  receive 
the  stolen  property. 

“These  cattle  brokers,  claiming  to  be  legitimate  dealers,  pur- 
chase at  nominal  prices,  taking  bills  of  sale,  and  from  thence  the 
cattle  are  driven  to  market,  where  enormous  profits  are  made. 
These  brokers  have  met  with  such  unparalleled  success  that  the 
mania  for  this  profitable  enterprise  has  become  contagious.  The 
number  directly  and  remotely  engaged  is  so  numerous,  the  social 
standing  and  character  of  the  operators  secure  so  much  power, 
that  it  is  almost  fatal  to  interpose  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
success.  ’ ’ 

The  newly  appointed  Seminole  agent,  George  A.  Reynolds, 
writing  to  Superintendent  Sells,  from  Neosho  Palls,  Kansas,  under 
date  of  July  23,  1865,  stated  the  conditions  as  follows : 

“I  have  been  subject  to  untold  annoyances  and  trouble  in  dis- 
charging my  duties  under  your  instructions.  I do  not  receive  the 
moral  support  of  the  people  in  this  branch  of  the  service.  On 
my  arrival  here  I found  writs  of  replevin  and  orders  for  my  arrest, 
awaiting  my  advent  into  this  place.  I pursued  a conciliatory 
course,  and  by  that  means  avoided  a direct  conflict  of  authority. 

^ Letter  of  J.  P.  Usher,  secretary  of  the  Interior,  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1865,  pp.  269,  270. 
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I have  direct  and  undeniable  proof  that  my  life  has  been  threat- 
ened, time  and  again,  for  simply  discharging  my  duties  under  your 
instructions.  I have  just  received  information  that  a man  in 
Emporia,  Kansas,  a stranger  to  my  friends  there,  but  minutely 
described,  publicly  threatened  to  kill  me  on  sight,  because  the 
troops,  acting  under  my  orders,  had  taken  a lot  of  cattle  while  in 
transit  from  the  Indian  country. 

“If  I know  myself  intimately,  I have  no  personal  fear  about 
me ; but  these  things  are  unpleasant,  and  go  to  show  that  the 
people  are  in  sympathy  with  these  cattle  thieves.  * * * 

“The  people  of  "Western  Kansas  [i.  e.,  of  the  then  western 
settlements  of  Kansas]  have  large  herds  of  Indian  stock,  and  to  a 
great  extent  sympathize  with  cattle  thieves.  They  fear  their  turn 
will  come  next  in  being  deprived  of  their  stolen  stock,  in  accordance 
with  your  wholesome  instructions.” 

It  was  estimated  that  over  300,000  head  of  cattle  belonging 
to  the  Indians  and  valued  at  upwards  of  $4,500,000,  were  stolen 
and  driven  out  of  the  territory  during  and  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  war.  The  interior  department  asked  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  war  department  with  the  result  that  troops 
were  sent  to  aid  the  Indian  agents  in  breaking  up  the  cattle  steal- 
ing business.  Although  it  became  more  risky  thereafter,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  continued  in  a small  way,  on  the  sly, 
for  several  years  after  most  of  the  thieves  had  been  discouraged 
and  driven  out  of  the  business.® 

The  war  had  wrought  many  changes.  Many  of  the  men  had 
been  killed  or  died  of  disease  in  the  camps.  The  mortality  had 
also  been  large  among  the  women  and  children  who  had  been  forced 
to  flee  from  their  homes  and  to  live  in  the  crowded,  unsanitary 
conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  refugee  camps.  When  the  war 
had  ended  there  was  considerable  shifting  from  the  old  centers  of 
population.  Those  who  did  return  to  their  old  homes  found  them 
in  ruins.  For  a time  they  had  to  be  subsisted  on  Government 
rations.  Some  of  the  survivors  of  that  time  still  tell  how  thankful 
they  were  when  they  could  replow  the  flelds  that  had  been  aban- 
doned and  allowed  to  grow  up  in  weeds.  The  bread  of  dependence 
became  distasteful.  The  appearance  of  the  first  growth  of  t'tie 
herbs  whose  leaves  could  be  cooked  in  the  form  of  “greens”  was 
a signal  for  rejoicing.  The  corn  was  planted  and  in  the  due  course 


® Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
1865,  pp.  253-93. 
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of  time  it  germinated  and  pushed  its  first  tiny  blades  through  to 
the  light.  Seasonable  rains  followed  and  the  fields,  which  had 
been  forced  to  lie  fallow  through  the  years  of  war,  yielded  an 
abundant  harvest. 

While  war  is  a stern  teacher,  it  is  a teacher  none  the  less. 
Most  of  the  men  in  the  five  civilized  tribes  had  been  soldiers  in 
one  army  or  the  other.  As  soldiers  they  had  been  subjected  to 
the  restraints  of  discipline — not  always  as  strict  as  it  might  have 
been,  it  is  true,  but  much  more  than  most  of  them  had  ever  expe- 
rienced before.  Many  if  not  most  of  these  Indian  soldiers  had  seen 
service  outside  the  Indian  Territory.  All  of  them  had  served  with 
white  soldiers  from  the  states  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Creeks, 
Seminoles  and  Cherokees  of  the 'three  Indian  Home  Guard  regi- 
ments, all  had  served  in  companies,  part  of  the  officers  of  which 
were  white  men.  In  the  building  of  fortifications,  roads  and 
bridges,  they  had  learned  to  work  as  some  of  them  had  never 
done  before.  With  a greater  degree  of  industry  and  efficiency 
and  their  natural  love  of  home,  they  immediately  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  restoration  with  commendable  energy.  While 
the  Indian  Territory  was  destined  to  remain  closed  to  some  lines 
of  progress  for  forty  years  longer,  it  was  never  again  as  isolated 
and  provincial  as  it  had  been  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war. 

Trouble  with  Negroes 

For  a time,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  the 
people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  especially  those  of  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  nations,  had  considerable  trouble  with  intrud- 
ing negroes  from  adjoining  states.  Some  of  the  land  owners  and 
planters,  who  were  anxious  to  rid  themselves  of  a portion  of  their 
former  slaves  encouraged  those  of  a shiftless  disposition  to  move 
to  the  Indian  Territory,  where  there  was  supposed  to  be  an  abun- 
dance of  unoccupied  land.  Along  with  such  parties  there  came  also 
others  of  the  more  unruly  sort. 

Most  of  these  intruding  negroes  formed  settlements  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  territory,  in  the  region  of  the  Red  River. 
As  the  Indian  country  was  sparsely  settled,  and  as  there  were 
some  settlements  of  the  freedmen  who  were  former  slaves  of  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  the  intruders  attracted  little  if  any 
attention  at  first.  The  Indians  were  poor.  Most  of  their  live  stock 
had  been  lost  during  the  war.  There  was  no  demand  for  labor 
of  any  kind  whatever.  The  intruding  negroes  had  to  secure  the 
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means  for  a livelihood  from  some  source  and,  as  there  was  appar- 
ently nothing  else  for  them  to  do,  they  resorted  to  stealing.  Each 
of  these  negro  settlements  had  a leader  who  directed  the  operations 
of  the  rest  in  their  depredations  upon  the  property  of  the  Indians. 

Corn  cribs,  smokeliouses,  hen  roosts  and  small  trading  establish- 
ments suffered  at  the  hands  of  these  plundering  bands  of  negroes. 
The,y  also  stole  horses  and  killed  hogs  and  cattle.  When  they 
wanted  fresh  meat  they  killed  indiscriminately  any  cow  or  steer 
that  they  happened  to  find  on  the  open  range  and,  after  removing 
a few  choice  pieces  that  were  desired  for  the  day,  left  the  rest  for 
the  vultures  and  wolves.  Naturally,  such  wanton  wastefulness 
would  not  have  been  tolerated,  even  in  a land  of  plenty.  The 
Indians  soon  began  to  consult  as  to  the  best  means  to  put  an  end 
to  an  evil  which  threatened  to  destroy  even  the  small  remnant  of 
their  flocks  and  herds  that  had  escaped  the  destruction  and  spoilia- 
tion  of  war. 

A secret  organization,  known  as  “the  Vigilance  Committee,” 
was  formed.  It  consisted  of  about  500  members  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  and  it  was  closely  identified  with  similar  organ- 
izations in  other  Indian  nations.  The  people  of  these  tribes,  like 
those  of  most  other  Indian  tribes,  were  and  are,  by  nature,  very 
reserved  and  prone  to  a certain  degree  of  mysterious  secrecy  as 
to  their  own  movements  and  intentions.  The  people  of  these  tribes 
are  said  to  have  had  in  ancient  times  a form  of  free-masonry,  based 
upon  their  beliefs  in  the  supernatural.  Then,  too,  they  had  that 
democratic  and  altruistic  idea  of  all  working  for  the  common  good. 
These  conditions  greatly  favored  the  development  and  operation 
of  such  an  organization  as  “the  Vigilance  Committee.” 

The  members  of  tbe  Vigilance  Committee  kept  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  organization  and  with  each  other.  Meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  interest  were  held  in  the  open,  usually 
during  the  day  time  on  the  prairie,  with  sentinels  and  guards  so 
posted  that  no  person  unauthorized  might  approach.  Communica- 
tions with  similar  organizations  among  the  other  Indian  nations 
were  frequent,  all  such  messages  being  sent  by  couriers,  who  trav- 
eled at  night.  These  couriers  or  secret  messengers  were  so  organ- 
ized in  relays  that  no  one  of  them  ever  had  to  ride  far  from  his 
own  neighborhood. 

The  methods  or  plans  of  operation  adopted  by  the  members 
of  the  Vigilance  Committee  were  simple  and  severe.  The  range 
was  constantly  patrolled  by  mounted  men  who  were  on  the  lookout 
for  suspicious  characters.  When  one  of  these  was  found  and 
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apprehended  he  was  required  to  give  an  account  of  himself.  If 
one  of  the  intruding  negroes  was  found  on  the  range,  and  away 
from  his  settlement,  he  was  taken  into  custody  and  severely 
whipped.  When  he  was  liberated  he  was  enjoined  never  to  be 
caught  away  from  his  settlement  again.  If  a negro  was  caught 
with  a killed  beef  or  hog,  or  with  a stolen  horse,  he  was  summarily 
executed,  usually  by  hanging. 

When  one  of  the  settlements  of  the  intruding  negroes  became 
undesirable  by  reason  of  the  predatory  disposition  or  habits  of  its 
residents,  they  were  usually  informed  of  the  fact  or  by  the  verbal 
announcement  of  some  ghostly  visitor  in  the  dark  hours  of  the 
night,  though  sometimes  written  proclamations  gave  notice  that 
the  settlement  should  be  abandoned  by  a given  time.  The  date 
set  for  such  an  exodus  was  final  and  not  subject  to  any  postpone- 
ment. If  no  attention  was  paid  to  such  a notice,  on  the  following 
night  a few  bullets  fired  promiscuously  at  the  cabins  of  the  negro 
settlement  added  new  emphasis  to  the  warning  previously  given 
and  an  immediate  exodus  followed. 

As  these  incidents  happened  during  the  years  immediately 
following  the  Civil  war,  and  early  in  the  reconstruction  era,  the 
sympathies  of  the  Federal  authorities  were  entirely  on  the  side 
of  the  negroes,  thus  adding  to  the  risk  and  danger  of  the  Indians 
who  were  involved  in  the  operations  of  the  Vigilance  Committee. 
Apparently,  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chicka- 
saws  antedated  by  several  years  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  by  which  the  aggressive  political  aspirations 
of  the  negroes  were  overawed  in  several  of  the  states  of  the  South. 
Though  organized  for  a different  pixrpose  primarily,  its  methods 
greatly  resembled  those  which  were  later  adopted  and  used  by 
the  Ku  Klux,  and  the  results  were  quite  as  effective. 

The  work  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  did  not  end  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  lawless  negro  intruders,  however.  Renegade  white 
men,  fleeing  from  justice  in  the  states,  sought  a refuge  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Indian  Territory.  Like  the  intruding  negroes,  they, 
too,  sought  to  eke  out  an  existence  by  stealing.  Horse  thieves  and 
cattle  rustlers  were  all  too  common  and  against  these  tlie  members 
of  the  Vigilance  Committee  had  to  wage  incessant  war.  Here  again 
the  perfect,  though  simple,  scheme  of  organization  and  the  system 
of  rapid  transmission  of  intelligence  by  means  of  relays  of  couriers, 
greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee in  capturing  and  exterminating  such  marauders.  If  a horse 
was  stolen  in  one  part  of  the  country  the  fact,  together  with  a 
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description  of  the  animal,  was  known  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country  by  the  time  that  the  thief  appeared  with  it.  In  some 
instances  the  trail  of  a horse  thief  was  followed  into  some  of  the 
adjacent  states.  Sometimes,  when  the  pursuers  overtook  the 
thieves,  pitched  battles  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  there  were 
casualties  on  both  sides.  More  than  one  place  in  Oklahoma  still 
bears  the  suggestive  name  of  “Robbers’  Roost,”  in  consequence 
of  the  local  traditions  which  date  from  that  period  when  outlaws 
hid  in  the  hills  or  followed  dim  paths  to  the  rendezvous  that  was 
known  only  to  themselves  and  their  fellows  in  crime  and  violence. 
Old  men  sometimes  tell  the  stories  of  the  exploits  of  those  days, 
when,  in  their  youth  they  rode  as  couriers  or,  as  young  men,  they 
helped  to  chase  and  battle  with  the  bandits.  Pew  of  these  tales — 
as  true  as  they  are  thrilling  and  romantic — have  ever  been  reduced 
to  writing,  though  there  are  many  of  them  that  would  furnish  the 
ground-work  for  interesting  literary  effort.  Tragedies  were  all  too 
common  under  such  conditions,  for  the  work  which  the  Vigilance 
Committee  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  undertook  to  do  in 
those  days  was  a man’s  work  in  that  it  called  for  a high  degree  of 
courage  and  sometimes  for  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself.'^ 

IMaking  a New  Start 

The  Seminoles,  having  relinquished  their  former  reservation 
and  having  had  a new  one  assigned  to  them,  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  opening  up  new  farms.  In  his  annual  report  for  the  year 
1867,  Agent  George  A.  Reynolds  told  of  their  first  year’s  effort  in 
this  line,  in  part  as  follows 

“The  condition  of  the  Seminole  Indians  under  my  charge  has 
been  very  much  improved  since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report. 
At  that  time  a large  majority  of  them  were  refugees  in  camp  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  nearly  150  miles  from  the 
country  that  had  been  provided  by  treaty  concluded  tbe  21st  day 
of  March,  1866.  On  my  return  from  Washington  to  the  temporary 
agency  at  Port  Gibson,  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1866,  I found 


The  account  of  the  intrusion  of  the  lawless  freedmen  and  of 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  is  based  upon  information  secured 
by  the  writer  from  authentic  sources  among  the  members  of  the 
Choctaw  tribe. 

8 Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1867, 
pp.  327,  328. 
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them  all  in  camp,  eager  to  go  to  their  new  country,  but  without 
any  means  whatever  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  future  home. 
They  were  removed  to  their  new  reservation  during  the  month  of 
October  and  were  furnished  with  rations  of  corn  and  beef,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  their  late  treaty,  until  their 
crops  could  be  raised  and  matured,  as  they  were  in  a country 
where  no  crops  could  have  been  grown,  and  the  preceding  year 
had  been  spent  in  a refugee  camp,  without  the  means  to  raise 
anything  for  subsistence. 

‘ ‘ They  at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  cabins  and  providing 
themselves  with  suitable  places  for  winter.  The  land  on  which 
they  were  located  was  new,  uncultivated  and  for  the  greater  part 
covered  with  timber.  On  this  land  and  without  any  farming  imple- 
ments, except  such  as  had  been  transported  with  them  from  Kansas 
and  Fort  Gibson,  and  without  any  seeds  furnished  them  except 
corn,  they  were  told  that  they  must  raise  sufficient  for  their  own 
subsistence  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1867,  as  the  Government 
had  determined  to  furnish  no  more  supplies  after  that  time.  Using 
every  exertion  possible  with  the  means  at  my  command,  I procured 
them  sufficient  axes,  wedges  and  other  tools,  so  that  each  band 
could  fence  a field  in  common.  During  the  winter  they  made  more 
than  100,000  rails ; some  bands  of  100  persons  fencing  500  acres, 
by  carrying  the  rails  on  their  backs.  The  accompanying  statistical 
report  will  show  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  discouraging  circum- 
stances that  surrounded  them,  they  raised  more  than  110,000 
bushels  of  corn  and  a correspondingly  large  amount  of  vegetables 
and  garden  produce.  By  a system  of  government  enforced  by 
the  chief  and  headman,  every  man  and  woman  was  compelled  to 
work;  and  any  neglect  on  the  day  appointed  was  visited  with  a 
fine  of  $5.00  per  day  and  the  amount  was  immediately  collected, 
even  though  it  took  the  last  blanket  the  person  slept  on,  or  the  last 
penny  in  the  family.  There  has  been  a large  surplus  of  corn 
raised  this  year.  They  have  been  careful  of  the  moneys  paid  them, 
and  have  invested  all  in  their  power  in  hogs  and  stock  and  the 
coming  year  will  show  a prosperous,  contented  people.” 

During  their  first  year  on  their  new  reservation  the  Seminoles 
suffered  from  an  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera,  which  caused  nearly 
fifty  deaths  among  them.  At  the  same  time  (August,  1867)  the 
same  malady  caused  many  deaths  among  the  Cherokees,  particu- 
larly at  Fort  Gibson.  The  Creek  Indians  were  fortunately  spared 
from  such  a visitation. 

After  getting  settled  once  more  in  their  homes,  one  of  the  first 
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concerns  of  several  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  the  re-establishment 
of  their  schools.  The  religious  interests  were  also  given  due  atten- 
tion and  missionary  work  was  resumed  by  the  Baptist,  Methodist 
(South)  and  Presbyterian  churches  among  most  of  the  tribes  and, 
in  the  ease  of  the  Cherokees,  by  the  Moravians  also.  The  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  found  itself 
in  such  straitened  circumstances  that  there  was  talk  of  withdrawing 
support  from  the  Indian  Mission  Conference,  but  Bishop  Enoch  M. 
Marvin  personally  assumed  the  responsibility  of  raising  the  money 
for  its  continued  support.® 

® It  appeared  that  in  consultation  with  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference (only  seven  of  whom  were  present),  or  it  may  have  oc- 
curred in  the  cabinet,  these  faithful  men  were  greatly  discouraged 
as  there  was  no  appropriation  and  no  other  probabilities  of  sup- 
port. It  seemed  impossible  to  continue  the  work.  Abandonment 
of  the  work  seemed  to  be  the  only  course  left  for  the  preachers  to 
pursue.  This  was  the  situation.  It  was  a crisis.  Either  there  must 
be  a guarantee  of  support  or  the  territory  must  be  given  up,  aban- 
doned by  our  church  as  a field  of  labor.  To  prevent  this  action. 
Bishop  Marvin  stepped  into  the  breach  and  gave  his  personal 
and  individual  pledge  to  pay  $5,000  toward  the  support  of  the  Mis- 
sion during  the  year,  the  amount  as  needed  to  be  drawn  on  him  as  , 
the  year  advanced.  This  inspired  the  preachers  with  confidence  and 
courage  and  they  went  to  their  work  full  of  hope  and  cheer.  A 
few  days  after  this  I heard  Bishop  Marvin  make  in  substance  the 
statement  given  above.  He  was  then  taking  up  a collection  in  be- 
half of  this  Mission.  Some  $200.00  or  $300.00  was  realized,  of  which 
the  Bishop  gave  $50.00  himself.  From  the  church  papers  it  was 
learned  that  wherever  the  Bishop  went  he  presented  the  claims  of 
the  (Mission)  Conference,  taking  collections  at  every  place  where 
he  preached.  That  the  $5,000.00  was  paid,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  how  much  of  it  came  out  of  the  Bishop ’s  individual  pocket  will 
probably  never  be  known  in  this  world. — F.  M.  Moore,  in  “A  Brief 
History  of  the  Indian  Mission  Conference,”  pp.  56,  57. 


CHAPTEE  XLII 


THE  FIRST  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 
Peace  Council  at  Fort  Smith 

The  peace  council  convened  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  September 
8,  1865.  The  Government  was  represented  by  a commission  con- 
sisting of  the  following  persons,  namely,  D.  N.  Cooley,  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs;  Elijah  Sells,  superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  Southern  Superintendency ; Gen.  William  S.  Harney, 
of  the  army ; Thomas  Wistar,  of  Pennsylvania ; and  Col.  EJy  S. 
Parker,  of  General  Grant’s  staff. ^ 

When  the  council  first  convened  only  the  representatives  of  the 
tribes  and  parts  of  tribes  which  had  adhered  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  war  were  present.  Of  these  there  were  eleven 
delegations,  though  not  all  of  them  were  authorized  and  empowered 
by  their  people  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  entering  into  new 
treaties.  The  tribes  and  parts  of  tribes  thus  represented  were  the 
Creek,  Osage,  Quapaw,  Seneca,  the  federated  Seneca  and  Shawnee, 
Cherokee,  Seminole,  Shawnee  (from  Kansas),  Wyandotte  (from 
Kansas),  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw.  There  was  also  a strong  lobby 
of  politicians  from  Kansas.- 

1 Colonel  Parker  was  a full-blood  Seneca  Indian  and  a chief  of 
the  Iroquois  Six  Nations  of  New  York.  He  was  a highly  educated 
man,  being  a civil  engineer  by  profession  and  also  well  versed  in 
law.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Grant  throughout  the  Civil 
war  and  was  hrevetted  a brigadier  general  at  its  close.  He  subse- 
quently served  as  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  under  the  Grant 
administration. 

2 Milton  W.  Reynolds,  who  was  present  at  the  Port  Smith  peace 
council  as  a representative  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  writing 
of  the  incident  twenty-five  years  later  (“History  of  Oklahoma,”  by 
Marion  Tuttle  Rock,  pp.  8-13),  said:  “The  Indians  were  told  that 
the  war  had  ended,  peace  had  been  proclaimed;  that  the  work  of 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  was  now  being  carried  on  between 
the  North  and  the  South  and  that  the  former  relations  of  the  semi- 
civilized  tribes  with  the  Government  must  be  restored ; that  they  had 
gone  into  rebellion  and  had  consequently  forfeited  all  treaty 
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The  council  was  called  to  order  by  Commissioner  Cooley,  who 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Government  commission.  Rev.  Lewis 
Downing,  acting  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  late 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Third  Indian  Home  Guard  regiment, 
invoked  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Spirit  upon  the  deliberations  of 
the  council,  after  which  Mr.  Cooley  delivered  the  opening  address 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  commissioners.  This  address  was  a 
formal  announcement  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  council  had 
been  convened  and  a brief  review  of  the  troubles  and  differences 
which  it  was  hoped  to  be  able  to  adjust  and  compose.  In  part  he 
said : 

“Portions  of  several  of  the  tribes  and  nations  have  attempted 
to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  have  made 
treaty  stipulations  with  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  and  have 
been  in  open  war  with  those  who  remained  loyal  and  true,  and  at 
war  with  the  United  States.  All  such  have  rightfully  forfeited  all 
annuities  and  interests  in  the  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory;  but 
with  the  return  of  peace,  after  subduing  and  punishing  severely  in 
battle  those  who  caused  the  rebellion,  the  President  is  willing  to 
hear  his  erring  children  in  extenuation  of  their  great  crime.  He 
has  authorized  us  to  make  new  treaties  with  such  nations  and 
tribes  are  as  willing  to  be  at  peace  among  themselves  and  with  the 
United  States. 

“The  President  has  been  deeply  pained  by  the  course  of  those 
who  have  violated  their  plighted  faith  and  treaty  obligations  by 
engaging  in  war  with  those  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States. 
He  directs  us  to  say  to  those  who  remain  true  and  who  have  aided 

rights.  * * * But  the  Government,  the  commissioners  said,  was 
not  disposed  to  deprive  them  of  a home ; that  their  red  brothers  who 
had  remained  loyal  must  be  provided  with  homes ; that  the  persons 
they  had  recently  sold  as  slaves  must  be  declared  freedmen  and 
have  the  same  rights  as  themselves  if  they  chose  to  remain  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe ; and  that,  consequently,  their  former  reservations, 
if  restored  to  them,  must  be  curtailed  and  restricted  in  order  that 
the  loyal  red  brethren  in  the  north,  inhabiting  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  Dakota  might  have  homes  among  them.  It  was  largely  a Kan- 
sas idea  and  prominent  Kansas  men  were  there  to  enforce  it.  Gen- 
eral Blair,  Hon.  Ben  McDonald  (brother  of  Senator  McDonald,  of 
Arkansas),  General  Blunt,  Eugene  F.  Ware,  C.  F.  Drake,  the  Fort 
Scott  banker,  and  others  were  present  as  persistent  inside  counsel- 
lors and  lobbyists.  Kansas  was  then  plastered  all  over  with  Indian 
reservations.  She  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  Indians,  who  owned 
all  of  her  western  plains  and  the  choicest  lands  in  Southern  Kan- 
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him  in  punishing  the  rebels,  he  is  well  pleased  with  you,  and  your 
rights  and  interests  will  be  protected  by  the  United  States.  The 
President  directs  us  to  express  to  you  the  hope  that  your  dissen- 
sions may  soon  all  be  healed,  and  your  people  soon  again  united, 
prosperous  and  happy. 

“We  are  now  ready  to  hear  anything  you  may  wish  to  say  in 
reply.  ’ ’ 

The  responses  to  this  address  by  the  representatives  of  the 
various  tribes  were  very  brief  and  informal.  Most  of  them  stated 
that  some  time  would  be  required  for  consultation  and  deliberation 
before  making  formal  replies.  In  the  afternoon  session  of  the  first 
day  brief  addresses  were  delivered  by  representatives  of  some  of 
the  tribes  but,  apparently,  there  was  much  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  delegates  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  council  had 
been  called.  When  the  council  reconvened  the  next  day,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Government  eorhmission  again  addressed  the  assembled 
delegations.  In  the  course  of  this  address,  he  enumerated  nine 
different  tribes  and  federated  bands  which  had  entered  into  treaties 
with  the  Confederate  States.  Apparently,  all  of  the  people  of 
each  of  these  various  tribes  and  bands  were  to  be  held  to  account, 
regardless  of  whether  they  were  all  or  in  part  attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  Union  during  the  war  which  followed.  He  then  made  known 
the  terms  upon  which  new  treaties  might  be  made,  the  stipulations 
being  as  follows: 

“ (1)  Each  tribe  must  enter  into  a treaty  of  permanent  peace 
and  amity  with  themselves,  each  nation  and  tribe,  and  with  the 
United  States. 

“(2)  Those  settled  in  the  Indian  Territory  must  bind  them- 
selves, when  called  upon  by  the  Government,  to  aid  in  compelling 
the  Indians  of  the  Plains  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with  each 
other,  with  the  Indians  in  the  Territory  and  with  the  United 
States. 

“ (3)  The  institution  of  slavery,  which  has  existed  among  sev- 
eral of  the  tribes,  must  be  forthwith  abolished  and  measures  taken 
for  the  unconditional  emancipation  of  all  persons  held  in  bondage, 
and  for  their  incorporation  into  the  tribes  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  members,  or  suitably  provided  for. 

“(4)  A stipulation  in  the  treaties  that  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude  shall  never  exist  in  the  tribe  or  nation,  except  in  punish- 
ment for  crime. 

“(5)  A portion  of  the  lands  hitherto  owned  and  occupied  by 
you  must  be  set  apart  for  the  friendly  tribes  now  in  Kansas  or  else- 

Vol.  1—2  3 
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where,  on  siieli  terms  as  may  be  agreed  npon  by  the  parties,  and 
approved  by  the  Government,  or  such  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Government. 

“(6)  It  is  the  poliej''  of  the  Government,  unless  other  arrange- 
ments be  made,  that  all  the  nations  and  tribes  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory ])e  formed  into  one  consolidated  government,  after  the  plan 
l^roposed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  a bill  for  organiz- 
ing the  Indian  Territory. 

“(7)  No  white  person,  except  officers,  agents  and  employes  of 
the  Government,  or  of  any  internal  improvement  authorized  l)y  the 
Government,  will  be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  territory,  nidess 
formally  incorporated  with  some  tribe,  according  to  the  iisages  of 
the  band.” 

Printed  copies  of  these  stipulations  were  furnished  to  the  agents 
who  had  accompanied  the  various  tribal  delegations  and  they  were 
instructed  to  see  that  the  contents  of  the  same  were  duly  interpreted 
and  explained  so  that  all  of  the  members  might  understand, 
delegates  Avere  told  that,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  5, 
1862,  their  lands  and  annuities  had  been  forfeited.  Yet,  up  to  this 
time,  all  of  the  delegates  present  Avere  men  who  had  supported  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  It  Avas  indeed  small  cause  for  wonder  that 
these  should  sit  silent  Avith  amazement  at  the  ultimatum  thus  pre- 
sented, Avhereby,  in  most  instances  at  least,  it  was  virtually  pro- 
posed to  penalize  all  of  the  people  of  a tribe  for  the  misdeeds  or 
indiscretions  of  a .mere  faction. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  seventh  stipulation 
thus  presented,  no  Avhite  person  was  to  be  permitted  to  live  in  the 
Indian  Territory  except  Government  officials  or  employes,  or  those 
employed  by  internal  improvements  (i.  e.,  railroads)  authorized 
by  the  Government,  but  there  is  nothing  therein  that  could  be 
construed  as  operating  to  prevent  the  settlement  or  colonization 
of  negroes  in  the  same  territory.  HoAvever,  some  of  the  Indians 
Avere  quick  to  note  this  apjAarent  oversight  and  to  call  attention  to 
it.  Though  they  might  be  coerced  into  giving  their  consent  to 
the  proposed  tribal  enfranchisement  or  adoption  of  their  oAvn 
freedmen  (if  not  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  fulfillment  of  such 
a plan),  they  Avere  determined  that  the  free  slaves  from  the  states 
should  not  be  thrust  upon  them. 

The  Cherokee  delegates  representing  that  portion  of  the  tribe 
Avhich  had  sided  Avith  the  Union  took  exception  to  the  action  of 
the  Government  commissioners  in  classing  them  Avith  the  tribes 
Avhich  had  forfeited  all  interest  in  lands  and  annuities  under  the 
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Act  of  July  5tli,  1862.  Their  protest  against  such  a course  was  put 
ill  the  form  of  a paper,  the  text  of  which  was  as  follows : 

“The  Cherokee  delegation  have  already  shown  that  they  at  this 
time  are  not  authorized  to  make  or  sign  a treaty;  and  we  have 
also  assured  the  honorable  commissioners  that  Avhatever  subjects  are 
brought  before  us  will  be  promptly  reported  to  our  national  council 
and  people  Our  attention  is  now  particularly  drawn  to  that  part 
of  your  talk  of  Saturday  in  which,  in  enumerating  the  various 
tribes  who  have  made  treaties  with  the  so-called  Confederate  States, 
and  who  thereby  have  forfeited  lands,  annuities  and  protection,  the 
Cherokees  are  included,  and  this  according  to  a law  of  Congress,  of 
July  5, 1862.  AYith  all  respect  for  the  ‘powers  that  be,’  we  earnestly 
plead  ‘not  guilty;’  that  we  are  not,  have  not  been  bona  fide  rebels; 
that  if,  through  the  dire  necessities  of  the  times,  we  were  compelled 
to  commit  an  overt  act,  in  which  our  only  object  was  to  gain  time 
and  to  save  the  lives  of  ourselves  and  families,  the  sin  does  not  lie 
at  our  door.  We  do  not  believe  that  we  will  be  condemned  Avithout 
a hearing.  Our  treaties,  from  that  of  Hopewell,  in  1785,  to  that  of 
Washington,  in  1816,  all  guai’antee  to  us  protection  in  these  Avords ; 
‘The  United  States  agree  to  protect  the  Cherokee  Nation  from  do- 
mestic strife  and  foreign  enemies  and  against  internecine  AAmrs  be- 
tween the  several  tribes.’ 

“It  is  needless  at  this  time  to  describe  in  detail  our  situation  in 
Uie  spring  and  summer  of  1861.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Ave  were 
threatened  Avith  an  invasion  from  Texas,  received  hostile  communi- 
cations from  the  authorities  and  citizens  of  our  neighbor,  Arkansas. 
Treaties  had  already  been  formed  Avitli  the  tribes  all  around  us. 
The  military  posts  of  Ports  Smith,  Gibson,  Arbuckle  and  Washita 
were  evacuated.  They  had  already  been  abandoned  previously  and, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  there  AA^as  no  ralGdng  point 
AA’ithin  reasonable  distance  at  AA’hich  ‘ loyalty  to  the  Union  ’ could  find 
security.  The  solemn  guarantee  of  protection  stipulated  in  our 
treaties  Avas  to  us  a dead  letter.  There  was  not  only  danger,  but  a 
strong  probability  of  annihilation.  Sliall  aa^c  be  blamed  if,  in  this 
liour  of  darkness,  gloom  and  intense  anxiety,  AA^e  should  have 
adopted  the  only  means  that  AA^e  could  see  to  escape?  The  plan 
Avas  proposed  and  agreed  to  that  our  tribe  should  seemingly  acquiesce 
in  the  policy  of  the  Confederate  States — that  Ave  should  make  that 
treaty  that  lies  on  your  table.  But  it  Avas  clearly,’ distinctly  under- 
stood that,  as  soon  as  the  safe  opportunity  offered,  we  aa’ouIcI  fly  to 
our  Father  ’s  house. 

“If  a lonely,  unarmed  traveler  is  beset  on  the  higliAvay  by  ruffians 
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with  daggers,  he  is  willing  to  make  any  concessions,  any  promises — 
he  is  willing  to  sign  any  check  on  his  banker  for  money,  in  order  to 
escape.  But,  escaping  to  a place  of  safety,  he  has  undoubtedly  the 
i-ight  to  repudiate  all  and  every  promise  he  may  have  made  in  the 
1^) remises.  We  are  that  lone  traveller.  But,  escaping  to  a place  of 
safety,  we  at  once  in  emphatic  terms  denied  the  binding  force  of 
that  instrument  by  passing  an  act  of  repudiation,  and  also  an  act 
emancipating  all  slaves  within  our  jurisdiction. 

“We  say  that  it  was  clearly  and  distinctly  understood  by  us  that 
as  soon  as  the  safe  opportunity  offered  we  would  return  to  what  we 
claimed  to  be  our  true  allegiance,  return  to  the  waving  of  the  stars 
and  stripes. 

“We  made  the  attempt  within  three  short  months  after  the  mak- 
ing that  treaty,  at  the  battle  of  the  Verdigris,  in  which  six  com- 
panies of  Colonel  Drew ’s  Regiment  fought  Colonel  Cooper  and  drove 
liim  from  the  ground.  The  plan  was  not  Avell  concerted — we  failed. 
We  tried  to  find  an  opening  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge — we  failed. 
And  not  until  June,  1862,  when  Colonel  Weir  came  in  force  on  the 
west  side  of  Grand  River,  did  we  find  the  opportunity  long  desired 
and  sought.  Colonel  Weir  received  us  kindly.  We  organized  two 
regiments  immediately,  of  over  twenty-'two  hundred  men,  and  went 
into  the  service  for  three  years  or  during  the  war.  We  have  engaged 
the  enemy  wherever  found.  We  have  endured  the  toils,  privations, 
and  hazards  of  the  war,  patiently,  courageously ; have  at  all  times 
been  obedient  to  orders,  until  regularly  and  honorably  discharged, 
the  31st  day  of  May,  1865.  We  have  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Spring  River,  Newtonia,  Maysville,  Cane  Hill,  Prairie  Grove,  Cabin 
Creek  (twice),  Port  Gibson,  Honey  Springs  and  Greenleaf.  One- 
third  of  our  men  are  dead.  We  do  not  bring  up  these  things  in  the 
spirit  of  boasting  but  to  show  that  we  are  in  earnest;  that  we  con- 
sidered that  under  the  folds  of  the  glorious  flag  of  the  Union  was 
our  home,  and  that  we,  as  well  as  your  people,  would  lay  down  our 
lives  to  defend  it.  In  conclusion  we  refer  you  to  the  proclamation 
of  Mr.  Ross,  dated  the  27th  of  May,  1861,  defining  our  real  position, 
to  which  course  we  held  up  to  the  last  moment. 

“Blit  if  the  fiat  has  gone  forth;  if  this  law  of  Congress  of  July, 
1862,  is  like  unto  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  it  is  use- 
less for  us  at  this  hour  to  waste  words.  We  thank  you  for  your  kind 
attention.” 

Similar  xirotesfs  were  presented  by  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles 
who  had  been  opposed  to  entering  into  treaties  of  alliance  with  the 
Confederate  States.  The  Government  commissioners  replied  to  the 
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statement  of  the  Cherokee  delegation  with  a detailed  enumeration  of 
charges  against  John  Ross  and  the  course  which  he  pursued  from 
August,  1861,  until  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Weer’s  command  in  the 
Cherokee  country  in  the  summer  of  1862,  but  it  paid  no  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Cherokee  council  had  repudiated  the  Confed- 
erate treaty  and,  as  an  evidence  of  its  sincerity,  had  also  passed  an 
act  emancipating  the  slaves  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  February, 
1863.  The  commissioners  concluded  by  refusing  to  recognize  the 
plea  that  had  been  made  by  the  Cherokees  who  had  fought  for  the 
Union.  Although  reiterating  the  assurance  that  the  rights  of 
the  “loyal”  Indians  would  be  protected,  the  commissioners  seem 
to  have  carefully  avoided  committing  themselves  as  to  just  what 
was  meant  by  that  expression. 

The  protest  of  the  Creeks  who  had  followed  Opothleyohola  out 
of  the  territory  was  also  a remarkably  able  statement.  It  was  in 
part  as  follows : 

“We  wish  you  here  to  know  how  we  were  treated  by  tbe  princi- 
pal chief  and  others  that  were  in  favor  of  negotiating  or  making  a 
treaty  with  the  so-called  Confederate  States  in  the  year  1861.  Most 
of  the  loyal  leading  Creeks,  among  whom  was  our  present  chief, 
Sands  (Ok-tar-hars  Har-jo),  were  sent  out  to  the  Plains  to  make  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  prairie  Indians,  and,  while 
we  were  out  on  this  mission,  they  made  a treaty  with  the  notorious 
Albert  Pike,  the  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate 
States — the  very  men  who  caused  all  the  trouble  we  have  had  to 
endure.  On  our  return  home  we  found  out,  for  the  first  time,  the 
critical  situation  in  which  we  were  placed  by  these  designing  men, 
and  that  there  was  a convention  called  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying 
this  diabolical  treaty.  Our  iDresent  chief,  and  others  now  members 
of  this  delegation,  were  called  upon  to  sign  this  treaty,  which  they 
refused  to  do,  saying  that  they  already  had  a treaty  with  the  United 
States,  which  was  good  enough  for  our  safety  and  that  we  could  call 
upon  our  Great  Father  for  protection,  which  had  been  granted  us  in 
our  former  treaties ; and  as  we  could  not  agree,  we  withdrew  from 
the  said  convention,  and  after  that  the  treaty  was  ratified.  * * * 

We  would  here  remark  that,  on  yesterday,  our  red  brothers  in- 
formed us  in  their  talks  that  they  were  compelled  to  yield,  through 
fear  and  threats  to  the  rebel  element,  and  that  they  were  surrounded 
by  enemies.  We  were  not  so  timid,  biit  stood  firm  to  our  old  and 
tried  friends  and  protectors  and  were  determined  to  resist  even  unto 
blood,  and  protect  the  lives  of  our  men  and  those  of  our  women  and 
children ; and,  in  accordance  with  a former  treaty  which  we  had 
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made,  we  took  measures  to  inform  our  father  at  ^Vasliiiigtou.  After 
putting  onr  women  and  children  in  charge  of  our  leading  men  and 
warriors,  our  chief  and  others  repaired  to  Wasliington,  although  the 
journey  had  to  be  commenced  through  an  unhaijited  country,  and 
this  for  a distance  of  some  hundreds  of  miles.  On  arriving  there, 
face  to  face,  we  informed  our  Great  Father  of  the  situation  that  our 
countiy  was  in,  and  were  informed  by  our  Great  Father  that  our 
treaties  were  and  should  he  respected ; and  we  were  further  assured 
that  he  would  send  help  as  soon  as  he  could ; and  we  think  that  all 
of  the  talk  is  on  record  at  AVashington.  AYe  were  threatened  with 
entire  annihilation,  and  were  compelled  to  leave  our  homes  and  all 
that  we  possessed  in  the  world,  and  traveled  north  in  hope  of  meet- 
ing our  friends  from  the  north.  AYe  were  followed  by  a large  force 
of  rebel  Indians  and  Texans,  commanded  by  Col.  D.  H.  Cooper,  and, 
being  closely  pressed,  we  were  compelled  to  halt  and  give  them  bat- 
tle; and,  although  their  forces  were  far  superior  to  ours,  we  drove 
them  back  and  then  resumed  our  journey  north,  and  crossed  the 
Arkansas  and  camped  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  above  men- 
tioned fight  was  known  as  the  Red  Fork  fight.  AYhile  we  were  in  the 
last-named  camp,  the  Battle  of  Bird  Creek  took  place,  which  ended 
in  Colonel  Cooper  being  again  driven  off.  AYe  were  attacked  the 
third  time  by  Generals  McIntosh  and  Stand  AYatie  with  a large 
force  of  cavalry,  and  were  completely  routed  and  scattered,  and  a 
great  many  of  our  women  and  children  were  killed  and  captured, 
and  we  were  scattered  throughout  the  country,  exposed  to  all  the 
dangers  of  the  western  wilds,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  winter,  and 
traveled  to  Kansas  in  blood  and  snow,  not  arriving  there  until  the 
following  spring.  It  would  take  volumes  to  relate  minutely  the 
sufferings  we  have  endured. 

“AYe  now  most  respectfully  ask  you  if  you  can  show  us  one 
single  instance  in  which  more  suffering  has  been  endured  or  greater 
sacrifices  been  made  for  the  cause  of  the  Union;  and  we  most  re- 
spectfully ask  and  beg  not  to  be  classed  with  the  guilty. 

“In  Alay,  1862,  we  put  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  one 
regiment,  which  included  two  comi^anies  of  Semiuoles,  known  as 
the  First  Regiment,  Indian  Home  Guards,  and  from  this  time  the 
privations  and  sufferings  of  a soldier’s  life  commenced.  Instead  of 
guarding  our  homes,  we  Avere  sent  into  Missouri,  and  there  com- 
menced fighting  the  enemies  of  our  country  and  those  of  the  United 
States.  AA^e  took  part  in  most  of  the  battles  in  Arkansas,  and  in  all 
of  those  fought  in  the  Indian  Territory,  participating  in  twenty-one 
different  engagements. 
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“Furthermore,  the  remains  of  our  people  are  as  mile-stones  to 
mark  our  way  through  the  country  which  we  have  traveled.  We 
were  honorably  mustered  out  of  the  service  of  the  United  States  on 
the  31st  of  May,  1865.” 

The  council  proved  to  be  a tedions  atfair.  The  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  were  anxious  to  have  new  treaties  signed 
by  the  various  delegations.  Finding  that  several  of  the  delegations 
were  without  authority  to  consider  and  act  upon  some  of  the  stipula- 
tions, a brief  protocol,  providing  for  immediate  peace  and  leaving 
all  questions  at  issue  subject  to  negotiation  and  final  adjustment  at 
some  subsequent  period,  was  substitnted.  This,  the  “loyal”  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  offered  to  sign,  if  permitted  to  add  a qualifying  state- 
ment to  which  the  Government  commissioners  would  not  consent  at 
first,  but  the  objection  was  later  withdrawn. 

After  the  council  had  been  in  session  for  a week,  John  Ross  hav- 
ing joined  the  Cherokee  delegation  in  the  meantime,  the  Govern- 
ment commissioners  issued  a statement  in  which  it  was  made  known 
that  they  would  refuse  to  recognize  him  as  principal  chief  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  This  was  not  done,  however,  until  the  Union 
Cherokee  delegates  had  signed  the  protocol  or  preliminary  treaty, 
so  it  was  evident  that  back  of  this  action  was  some  ulterior  motive. 
The  “loyal”  or  Union  Cherokee  delegates  filed  a protest  against  this 
action  of  the  Government  commission,  averring  that  John  Ross  had 
never  to  their  knowledge  been  an  emissary  of  the  states  in  rebellion ; 
that  he  had  not  used  any  influence  to  turn  the  Cherokee  people  from 
their  allegiance  or  friendship  toward  the  United  States ; and  that, 
during  the  three  years  just  past  he  had  represented  the  Cherokee 
Nation  at  Washington,  where  he  had  been  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  protest  was  of  no  avail,  however. 

The  Cherokees,  Creeks  and  Seminoles  who  had  sided  with  the 
South  sent  in  delegations  from  Armstrong  Academy  (Chatah 
Tamaha)  where  they  were  still  encamped,  as  also  did  the  Choetaws 
and  Chickasaws,  who  liad  sided  with  the  South  almost  unanimonsly. 
These  delegations  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Smith  until  the  council  had 
been  in  session  for  some  days.  Joint  committees  representing  both 
factions  of  some  of  the  sundered  nations  met  and  tried  to  thresh 
out  their  personal  and  political  differences.  Outwardly  there  was  ap- 
parent serenity  bnt  inwardly  the  fires  of  passion,  which  had  so  long 
been  fanned  by  wrong  and  strife,  were  still  smouldering  and  there 
were  nioinents  of  tenseness.  Many  if  not  most  of  the  brilliant  In- 
dian leaders  of  the  day  were  there — Elias  C.  Boudinot  and  William 
Penn  Adair,  of  the  Sonthern  Cherokees;  John  Ross  and  his  nephew, 
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William  P.  Ross,  of  the  Northern  Cherokees;  Daniel  N.  McIntosh 
and  Oktahars  Harjo,  representing  the  opposing  factions  of  the 
Creeks;  John  Chupco  and  John  Jumper,  leaders  of  the  two  Semi- 
nole delegations;  Winchester  Colbert  and  Colbert  Carter,  leaders  of 
the  Chickasaw  delegation,  and  Peter  P.  Pitchlynn  and  R.  M.  Jones, 
Choctaws. 

The  Southern  Cherokees  presented  a signed  statement  in  which 
they  announced  that  they  would  accept  the  first,  second,  fourth, 
fifth  and  seventh  stipulations  of  the  proposed  treaty  without  qualifi- 
cation. They  were  willing  to  accept  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  a 
fact  accomplished  and  to  give  it  full  significance  by  appropriate 
acts  of  the  tribal  legislative  council  but  they  objected  most  emphati- 
cally to  the  proposed  extension  of  tribal  rights  and  citizenship  to 
the  negro  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  They  also  questioned 
the  practicability  of  the  proposed  territorial  govenmient.  In  con- 
clusion they  expressed  not  merely  a doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  re- 
uniting the  Cherokee  Nation  as  one  people  but  also  renewed  the  sug- 
gestion which  had  been  made  twenty  years  before,  namely  that  the 
tribe  and  the  reservation  should  both  be  divided  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  bitter  feud  which  had  been  increas- 
ing in  its  intensity  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century.  The  state- 
ment was  a dignified  one  throughout  and  it  closed  in  the  following 
words : 

‘ ‘ In  conclusion,  we  assure  the  United  States  Government  that  we 
will  manifest  no  factious  disposition  in  the  negotiations  in  which 
we  may  be  expected  to  take  part.  The  great  and  powerful  Govern- 
ment you  represent  will  not  be  offended  when  we  say  that,  though 
we  may  have  lost  our  rights  by  the  course  we  adopted  in  all  honor 
and  sincerity  in  the  late  war,  we  have  not  lost  our  manhood.  ’ ’ 

The  treaty  commissions  of  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw,  nations, 
through  their  respective  presidents,  jointly  submitted  a statement, 
in  which  they  emiDhatically  disclaimed  that  they  had  been  ‘ ‘ induced 
by  the  machinations  of  the  emissaries  of  the  Confederate  States”  to 
sever  their  treaty  relations  with  the  United  States,  declaring  that 
they  had  freely  and  of  their  own  accord  entered  into  the  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  Confederacy  and  presented  a rather  elaborate 
argument  in  support  of  their  right  to  take  such  a coi;rse.  Tliis 
statement  was  concluded  in  the  following  language : 

“The  Confederate  States  Government  having  ceased  to  exist, 
our  relations  ceased  with  it  and  we  recognize  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  having  maintained  its  supremacy,  and  as  offering 
to  resume,  by  treaty,  its  former  relations  with  us.  As  nations,  we 
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are  ready  and  willing  to  resume  such  relations,  and  sign  this  treaty 
of  peace  and  amity,  in  all  sincerity,  claiming  no  rights  but  those 
properly  belonging  to  us.  In  entering  into  new  treaty  relations 
with  the  United  States  Giovernment,  we  have  but  to  offer  our  past 
history  as  a guarantee  that  we  will  be  faithful  to  such  obligations  as 
we  may  assume.  Ever  since  1786,  when  the  first  treaty  was  made 
by  our  forefathers  with  our  white  brothers  of  the  United  States, 
down  to  1861,  we  have  never  faltered  in  our  allegiance  to  that  Gov- 
ernment; although  we  have  had  sufficient  cause,  yet  we  fulfilled  our 
every  obligation  to  the  letter,  and  we  hope  that  the  established 
relations  between  the  sections  of  the  United  States  may  be  lasting, 
and  that  we  may  never  again  be  forced  to  cast  our  fortunes  with 
one  or  the  other  of  two  contending  sections.” 

However  much  progress  may  have  been  made  by  some  of  the 
other  tribes  which  had  been  divided  by  the  war,  it  was  evident  that 
there  was  small  hope  for  reconciliation  between  the  two  hostile 
Cherokee  factions.  The  Northern,  or  Loyal,  Cherokee  council  had 
passed  an  act  confiscating  the  property  of  the  Southern  Cherokees. 
Naturally,  such  a statute  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reconcilia- 
tion. The  Southern  Cherokees  had  sought  a reconciliation  by  send- 
ing a delegation  to  Fort  Gibson,  before  the  meeting  of  the  peace 
council  at  Fort  Smith,  but  this  advance  had  been  spurned.  Now, 
under  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  another  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Southern  Cherokees  to  meet  a like  committee  representing 
the  Northern,  or  Loyal,  Cherokees.  The  result  of  the  conference 
was  announced  in  the  following  report,  signed  by  the  Southern 
Cherokee  Committee,  of  which  Richard  Fields  was  chairman ; 

‘ ‘ Sir : The  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  delegation 

from  the  Southern  Cherokees  to  confer  with  our  suffering  brethren 
for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  devising  some  plan  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  our  common  people,  and  the  amicable  adjustment  of  our 
unhappy  domestic  difficulties,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States  Government,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  represented 
to  the  committee  on  the  part  of  our  brothers  known  as  the  Loyal 
Cherokees,  the  earnest  desire  of  those  we  represent  to  return  to 
their  homes,  there  to  live  henceforth  in  peace  and  amity  as  one 
people;  that  we  were  willing  and  ready  to  bury  all  differences  be- 
tween us  in  oblivion ; we  reminded  them  that  if  permitted  to  return 
to  our  country  while  their  oppressive  laws  were  in  force,  which 
not  only  had  already  confiscated  and  sold  our  cherished  homes,  but 
rendered  any  property  our  industry  and  energy  might  accumulate 
liable  to  confiscation,  we  could  live  with  them  only  as  harmless  and 
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hopeless  paupers.  We  therefore  besought  them  to  recommend  to 
their  council  a repeal  of  those  oppressive  and,  as  we  consider,  unjust 
laws ; this  they  declined  doing,  promising,  however,  to  present  our 
objections  to  such  laws  to  their  national  council.  Your  committee 
sincerely  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  suggest  any  scheme  for  the 
settlement  of  our  domestic  divisions  that  was  acceptable  to  our 
brethren.  ’ ’ 

The  peace  council  adjourned  September  21st,  having  been  in  ses- 
sion twelve  days.  It  is  significant  that  it  was  announced  that  the 
adjournment  of  the  council  and  the  commission  was  subject  to  meet- 
ing again  at  the  call  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior.^ 

Treaties  with  the  Wild  Tribes 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Government  peace  commissioners  were 
holding  a council  at  Port  Smith,  efforts  were  being  put  forth  to  in- 
duce the  Indians  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Plains  to  attend  a peace 
council  and  cease  from  hostilities,  in  which  most  of  them  had  been 
more  or  less  actively  engaged  for  several  years  past.  These  included 
especially  the  Comanches  and  Kiowas,  who  usually  ranged  from  the 
Arkansas  River  in  Kansas  and  Colorado,  southward  across  Okla- 
homa and  Texas,  and  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  who  had  gen- 
erally ranged  between  the  valleys  of  the  Arkansas  and  Platte  rivers, 
in  Kansas,  Colorado,  Nebraska  and  Wyoming.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  Indians  of  these  tribes  were  induced  to  attend  such 
a council.  However,  at  the  urgent  insistence  of  men  in  whom  they 
had  confidence,  they  finally  consented  to  meet  the  Government  com- 
missioners, Jesse  Chisholm  and  Captain  Black  Beaver  exercising 
more  influence  in  the  matter  than  any  one  else. 

The  council  with  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Southern  Plains  was  held 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas  River,  upon  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Wichita,  Kansas.  The  Government  peace  commissioners 
were  Gen.  John  B.  Sanborn,  Gen.  William  S.  Harney,  Thomas 
iMurphy  (superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Central  Superin- 
tendeney).  Kit  Carson  (the  noted  scout,  guide  and  hunter),  William 
AY.  Bent  (the  well  known  trader),  James  Steele  and  Col.  Jesse  H. 
Leavenworth  (tribal  agent  for  the  Comanches  and  Kiowas).  The 
treaty  with  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  was  signed  on  the  14th 


The  official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  peace  council 
at  Fort  Smith  were  printed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  for  1865,  pp.  312-53. 
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day  of  October,  1865.  This  treaty  provided  for  the  restoration  of 
“perpetual  peace”  between  the  people  of  these  tribes  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  On  its  part,  the  Government  dis- 
avowed the  Chivington  massacre,  wherein  a number  of  Cheyennes 
who  had  surrendered  to  the  commander  of  the  military  post  at  Fort 
Lyon  were  ruthlessly  slain  by  Colorado  volunteers,  on  Sand  Creek, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  that  territory,  in  November,  1864.  The 
people  of  these  two  tribes  relinquished  their  old  reservation  in 
Colorado  (which  they  had  abandoned  after  the  massacre  on  Sand 
Creek)  and  accepted  one  lying  between  the  Arkansas  and  Cimarron 
rivers  in  Southwestern  Kansas  and  Northwestern  Oklahoma. 

Three  days  later,  a supplemental  treaty  was  signed  with  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the 
Apaches  of  the  Plains  also  joined,  for  the  purpose  of  federating 
with  the  two  tribes  first  mentioned.  The  Apaches  of  the  Plains  had 
always  been  federated  with  the  Kiowas.  It  is  not  known  why  they 
left  the  Kiowas  and  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes  at  that  time.  Between  that  time  and  the  making  of  the 
next  treaty,  two  years  later,  they  returned  to  their  former  associa- 
tion with  the  Kiowas,  with  whom  they  have  ever  since  remained. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  last  mentioned  treaty  was  signed 
(October  17th),  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Comanches  and 
Kiowas  also  signed  a treaty,  providing  for  perpetual  peace  between 
the  Government  and  the  Indians  of  these  tribes.  The  two  tribes 
were  assigned  as  a reservation  all  those  portions  of  Western  Okla- 
homa and  the  Texas  Panhandle  lying  between  the  Cimarron  and 
Red  rivers,  between  the  98th  and  103d  meridians. 

Most  of  the  leading  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  five  tribes  con- 
cerned signed  the  treaties  in  which  they  were  respectively  involved. 
It  was  a notable  council,  though  it  attracted  less  attention  than  the 
one  held  on  the  Medicine  Lodge  two  years  later. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 


THE  CHISHOLM  TRAIL  AND  THE  OVERLAND 
CATTLE  TRADE 

In  the  spring  of  1865,  Jesse  Chisholm,  the  veteran  Cherokee 
trader,  set  out  from  his  temporary  residence  near  the  month  of  the 
Little  Arkansas  River  (the  site  upon  which  the  City  of  Wichita, 
Kansas,  has  since  been  built),  on  a trading  trip  to  the  valleys  of  the 
Canadian  and  Washita  rivers,  in  the  Indian  Teri’itoryJ  With  sev- 

^ J esse  Chisholm  was  born  in  Tennessee,  about  the  year  1806. 
His  father  was  a white  man,  of  Scotch  descent,  and  his  mother 
was  a Cherokee  Indian  woman.  He  probably  migrated  to  the  West 
before  the  Western  Cherokees  left  Arkansas.  Although  of  a quiet, 
unassiiming  disposition,  he  became  well  known  throughout  the 
southwestern  frontier  because  of  his  integrity  and  sterling  honesty 
and  truthfulness.  He  seems  to  have  been  mentioned  in  one  way  or 
another  in  most  of  the  books  and  published  reports  of  explora- 
tions and  travels  in  the  Southwest  which  were  issued  during  the  last 
forty  years  of  his  life.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  an  account  of  a 
war  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  Towakonies,  about  1827.  He 
accompanied  the  Leavenworth-Dodge  expedition  to  the  Red  River 
country  in  1834.  He  was  a good  business  man  and  a successful 
trader,  yet  such  was  his  generosity  and  charity  that  he  never 
amassed  as  much  wealth  as  a more  selfish  man  might  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances.  He  settled  at  old  Port  Edward 
(Camp  Holmes),  near  the  month  of  Little  River,  in  what  is  now 
Hughes  County,  1838.  His  wife  was  a member  of  the  Creek  tribe. 
Later,  about  1850,  he  established  a trading  post  in  the  soixthern  part 
of  the  present  Clevelaiul  Coxmty  and,  in  1858,  he  established^another 
trading  establishment  or  ranch,  at  Council  Grove,  on  the  North  Cana- 
dian, about  six  miles  above  the  site  of  Oklahoma  City.  He  hauled 
large  kettles  to  the  salt  springs  in  what  is  now  Blaine  County, 
where  he  manufactured  salt  several  years  before  the  Civil  war.  He 
was  a man  of  most  humane  disposition,  as  indicated  by  his  action 
in  rescuing  by  ransom  no  less  than  nine  captive  children  and  youths, 
at  various  times,  who  were  held  in  bondage  among  the  Comanches 
and  Kiowas.  These  captives,  most  if  not  all  of  whom  were  Mexi- 
cans, were  adopted  and  reared  in  his  home  and  as  members  of  his 
own  family.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  act  as  a guide  for  Albert  Pike,  the  Confederate  commis- 
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eral  wagons  loaded  with  goods  adapted  to  his  purpose,  he  followed 
the  faint  trace  of  the  trail  which  had  been  left  hy  the  retreating 
column  of  Federal  troops  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Emory, 
when,  four  years  before,  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  posts  in  the 


Jesse  Chisholm 

Indian  Territory  and  marched  to  Fort  Leavenworth  with  Captain 
Bla.ck  Beaver,  the  Dela^re  leader,  as  their  guide.,  The  road  thus 
used  was  followed  by  other  traders  and  travelers  and  soon  became 

sioner,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  tribes  on  the  Upper 
Washita  for  the  purpose  of  making  a treaty  with  them.  Apparently 
it  was  not  to  his  liking,  however,  as  a few  months  later  he  was 
numbered  among  the  refugees  who  followed  Opothleyohola  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  an  asylum  in  Kansas.  But  refugee  camps  were 
distasteful  to  one  who  loved  to  live  in  the  open,  so  he  soon  drifted 
west  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas,  whither  the  Wichita  and 
kindred  tribes  had  settled  for  the  time  being.  A small  stream 
which  flowed  hy  his  ranch  on  the  present  site  of  Wichita  is  still 
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known  as  the  Cliisholin  Trail,  though,  as  already  stated,  it  was  first 
marked  by  IMajor  Emory’s  command  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war,  and  it  evidences  the  sagacity  and  skill  of  the  Delaware  scout 
and  guide,  Cai^tain  Black  Beaver,  who  had  long  been  a friend  and 
comrade  of  Jesse  Chisholm. ^ 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  Civil  war,  Texas  had  been  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy.  Not  only  were  there  few  troops 
from  the  other  states  of  the  South  serving  in  Texas,  hut  a large  part 
of  the  Texas  troops  were  serving  in  the  states  east  of  the  IMississippi 
River.  Texas  was  at  that  time  comi3aratively  sparsely  populated 
and  pastoral  conditions  generally  prevailed  except  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  portions.  The  chief  industry  of  a large  part  of  the 
then  settled  section  of  the  state  was  that  of  raising  cattle  under 
range  conditions.  During  the  war,  when  Texas  was  isolated  by  the 
Federal  blockade  on  the  Gulf  Coast  and  along  the  line  of  the  Lower 
^Mississippi,  there  was  no  mai’ket  for  the  sui’i^lus  stock  from  the 
ranches  and  ranges  of  that  great  state.  Consequently,  as  the  de- 
mand for  local  consumption  was  not  nearly  equal  to  the  annual 
increase  in  the  herds,  the  number  of  cattle  on  the  ranges  of  Texas 
had  been  greatly  multiplied  in  a comparatively  short  period  of  time. 

The  end  of  the  war  fomid  high  prices  for  all  kinds  of  stock  in  the 
northern  states,  while  the  prices  in  Texas  were  but  little  more  than 
nominal.  Under  such  conditions,  it  was  but  natural  that  there 


called  Chisholm  Creek.  When  he  came  south  on  his  trading  trip 
in  the  spring  of  1865,  he  was  accompanied  by  James  R.  Mead, 
another  trader,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  AViehita.  Although 
he  was  growing  old  and  feeble,  he  continued  actively  engaged  in 
the  Indian  trade,  much  of  the  time  out  on  the  buffalo  range,  until 
his  death.  It  was  said  that  he  was  able  to  speak  fourteen  different 
Indian  languages,  so  his  services  were  in  freciuent  demand  as  an 
interpreter,  especially  by  Government  peace  commissioners,  survey- 
ors, explorers  and  military  commanders.  Although  he  always  had 
one  or  more  trading  posts,  much  if  not  most  of  his  trading  was  done 
in  the  camps  of  the  wild  Indians  on  the  plains,  his  stock  in  trade  and 
the  products  of  the  business  being  transported  in  wagons.  He 
became  very  influential  among  the  people  of  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Southern  Plains,  by  whom  he  was  recognized  not  only  as  a friend, 
but  also  as  a counselor,  arbiter  and  brother.  His  death,  which 
occurred  in  March,  1868,  was  the  occasion  of  great  mourning  among 
the  Indians.  He  was  buried  near  the  North  Canadian  River,  in 
Blaine  County. 

2 Personal  information  secured  by  the  writer  from  George 
Chisholm,  who  was  associated  with  Jesse  Chisholm  throughout  that 
period. 
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should  have  been  many  efforts  to  sell  Texas  cattle  in  the  markets  of 
the  then  western  states.  Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  drive 
large  herds  overland,  generally  in  the  direction  of  St.  Louis.  Such 
movements  passed  through  the  Indian  Territory,  entering  the 
Chickasaw  country  at  some  point  on  the  Red  River  and  following 


i 


Joseph  G.  McCoy 

a generally  northeasterly  course,  through  the  Choctaw,  Creek  and 
Cherokee  nations.  All  usiially  went  well  (though  the  drovers  gen- 
erally had  to  pay  tribute  for  the  privilege  of  driving  across  the 
Indian  reservations)  until  the  herds  began  to  penetrate  the  region 
where  their  appearance  was  the  cause  of  outbreaks  of  the  destructive 
Texas  fever  among  the  native  cattle.  Then  there  were  armed  mobs 
and  scenes  of  violence  which  usually  caused  an  almost  totafloss  to 
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the  drovers.  Texas  cattle  were  also  driven  eastward,  through 
Louisiana  to  the  Mississippi  River,  where  they  were  loaded  on 
barges  and  towed  up  the  river  to  Illinois,  where  they  were  driven 
across  the  country  to  points  where  they  were  to  be  fattened  for 
market,  but  the  same  disastrous  results  followed,  for  the  Texas  (or 
splenetic)  fever  always  became  epidemic  wherever  native  cattle 
came  in  contact  with  them.  The  question  of  disposing  of  the  surplus 
cattle  of  Texas  therefore  became  a serious  one. 

A young  Illinoisan,  Joseph  G.  McCoy,  of  Springfield,  who  had 
had  experience  both  as  a cattle  feeder  and  as  a railroad  man,  became 
interested  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  transporting  and  mar- 
keting the  surplus  cattle  of  Texas.^  Mr.  McCoy  finally  proposed  a 
plan,  which,  though  simple,  was  so  novel  that  most  of  the  railroad 
managers,  before  whom  it  was  laid,  refused  to  consider  it  seriously. 
In  brief,  his  plan  was  to  establish  a shipping  point  upon  one  of  the 
new  railroads  which  were  then  being  built  westward  from  the  Mis- 
souri River,  across  the  Great  Plains  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to 
which  the  beef  stock  from  Texas  might  be  slowly  driven  from  the 
overstocked  ranges  of  Texas  during  the  grazing  season,  and  from 
whence  the  stock  might  be  shipped  by  rail  to  the  packing  houses 
in  Chicago.  He  finally  succeeded  in  inducing  one  of  the  railroad 
companies  to  back  him  in  the  enterprise  and  it  was  arranged  to 
establish  such  a shipping  center  at  Abilene,  Kansas,  which  was  on 
the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  then  under  construction 
from  Kansas  City  to  Denver.  Abilene  was  so  far  west  that  a cattle 
trail  from  Texas  did  not  pass  by  or  through  any  considerable  set- 
tlements, so  there  was  no  trouble  with  settlers  on  account  of  the 
Texas  fever. 


Joseph  G.  McCoy  was  born  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  December 
20,  1837.  Of  his  early  life  comparatively  little  is  known.  During 
the  Civil  war  he  was  engaged  in  feeding  cattle  and,  at  its  conclusion 
the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  beef  and  the  seeming  impossibility  of 
safely  bringing  the  cheap  cattle  of  Texas  to  the  northern  markets 
appealed  to  his  typically  American  genius  for  achieving  that  which 
had  been  reputed  to  be  insurmountable.  At  first  the  railway  com- 
pany paid  him  a small  commission  on  each  car  of  cattle  that  was 
shipped  from  Abilene  but  the  arrangement  did  not  last  long.  He 
continued  his  interest  in  the  live  stock  business  until  old  age  caused 
his  retirement.  He  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  El  Reno,  Okla- 
homa, and  was  nominated  for  delegate  to  Congress  by  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  1890.  His  later  years  were  spent  in  Wichita  and 
Kansas  City.  He  published  a book  entitled,  “Historic  Sketches  of 
the  Cattle  Trade  in  the  West  and  Southwest,”  in  1874.  He  died  at 
Kansas  City,  October  19,  1915. 
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Backed  by  a contract  with  the  railroad  company,  McCoy  and  his 
associates  did  considerable  advertising  among  the  ranchmen  of 
Texas,  many  of  whom  were  skeptical  of  the  feasibility  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  and  suspicious  of  the  man  who  was  promoting  it.  How- 
ever, by  dint  of  much  persuasion,  there  were  a number  of  ranchmen 
who  became  sufficiently  interested  to  such  an  extent  that  35,000  head 
of  cattle  were  driven  northward  across  the  west  central  part  of  the 
Indian  Territory  and  into  Kansas,  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1867,  and  were  sold  for  shipment  at  Abilene. 

In  1868,  75,000  head  of  cattle  were  driven  north  from  Texas;  in 
1869  the  number  was  increased  to  150,000  and,  in  1870,  to  300,000. 
During  the  first  ten  years  over  3,000,000  head  of  Texas  cattle  were 
driven  northward  across  Oklahoma  to  the  railroad  shipping 
points  in  Kansas.  As  the  settlements  spread  westward  in  Kansas, 
Abilene  was  abandoned  as  a shipping  center  in  favor  of  points 
farther  out  from  the  settlements. 

The  main  cattle  trail  crossed  the  Red  River  at  Red  River  Station, 
near  the  present  Town  of  Ringgold,  Texas.  It  followed  a course 
almost  due  north  across  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  and  the  Unassigned  Lands,  keeping  well  to  the  east  of  the 
Kiowa-Comanche  and  Cheyenne-Arapaho  reservations.  A short 
distance  south  of  the  Cimarron  River  crossing  (near  the  present 
Town  of  Dover,  in  Kingfisher  County)  it  joined  the  Chisholm  Trail, 
which  was  followed  to  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas  River,  at 
Wichita,  Kansas.  Through  the  greater  part  of  its  course  across  the 
Chickasaw  country  and  the  Unassigned  Lands,  the  trail  was  eight 
or  ten  miles  east  of  the  98th  Meridian.  It  crossed  the  North  Cana- 
dian River  at  the  present  Town  of  Yukon,  in  Canadian  County. 

In  1871,  the  westward  extension  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa 
Pe  Railway  enabled  it  to  tap  the  Texas  cattle  trade  at  Newton. 
Then,  in  succession,  Wichita,  Great  Bend  and  Dodge  City  each  had 
its  brief  era  of  greatness  as  a “cow-4own.  ” The  name  of  the  Chis- 
holm Trail,  which  was  originally  a road  traveled  by  traders  from  the 
Arkansas  River  (Wichita,  Kansas),  to  the  Washita,  was  extended  to 
include  the  cattle  trail  clear  down  to  and  beyond  the  Red  River. 
So,  too,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  cowmen,  it  was  still  the  “Chissum” 
Trail  that  led  to  each  of  the  successive  “cow  towns”  in  Kansas.  In 
1880,  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  extended  a branch  line  to 
Caldwell,  near  where  the  Chisholm  Trail  crossed  the  Kansas-Okla- 
homa  boundary  line  and,  from  that  time  until  the  railroads  were 
built  southward  across  Oklahoma  to  the  Red  River,  that  town  was 
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the  principal  shipping  center  of  the  range  cattle  industrj",  though 
Dodge  City  remained  its  competitor  until  1884. 

In  recent  years,  since  there  has  been  a revival  of  popular  interest 
in  the  old  trails,  there  has  been  considerable  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  uninformed  persons  to  dispute  the  fact  that  the  Chisholm  Trail 
received  its  name  from  Jesse  Chisholm,  the  mixed-blood  Cherokee 
trader.  Some  of  these  disputants  loudly  proclaim  that  a Texas  cat- 
tleman, one  J ohip.Cjnsh olm , of  Grayson  County,  drove  the  first  herd 
northward  on  the  trail  and  that  it  was  named  for  him  in  conse- 
quence. Always  such  claims  are  based  on  hearsay  evidence,  how- 
ever. The  writer  hereof  has  had  occasion  to  investigate  this  matter 
and  has  succeeded  in  securing  conclusive  evidence  that  should  settle 
it  beyond  cavil  or  question.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  called  the 
Chisholm  Trail  from  the  time  of  Chisholm’s  trading  trip  in  the 
spring  of  1865,  which  was  two  years  before  the  first  herd  of  cattle 
was  driven  northward  thereon.  The  evidence  as  to  this  is  sup- 
ported by  the  written  accounts  of  James  R.  Mead,  of  Wichita, 
and  by  the  verbal  statement  made  to  the  writer  by  George  Chis- 
holm, both  of  which  witnesses  accompanied  Jesse  Chisholm  on  the 
trip  in  question.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  John  Chisholm  ever  drove  a herd  of  cattle  up  the  historic 
Chisholm  Trail,  either  the  first  year  or  any  year  thereafter.  The 
late  ]\Ir.  J.  P.  Addington,  of  Oklahoma  City,  who  in  boyhood  and 
youth  was  a neighbor  of  John  Chisholm,  stated  positively  that,  to 
his  certain  knowledge,  John  Chisholm  never  drove  cattle  over 
the  trail  to  Abilene  or  elsewhere  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Addington  drove 
cattle  over  that  trail  for  many  years  and  was  personally  in  a posi- 
tion to  speak  authoritatively  in  such  a matter.  Col.  C.  C.  Slaugh- 
ter, of  Dallas,  Texas,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  informed  or 
more  reliable  authority  on  the  history  of  the  range  cattle  industry, 
also  asserts  that  the  Chisholm  Trail  was  not  named  for  John 
Chisholm,  of  Texas,  but  for  Jesse  Chisholm,  the  Cherokee  trader. 
Finally,  Joseph  G.  McCoy,  who  was  the  real  pathfinder  of  the  cattle 
trail,  and  who  piloted  the  first  season’s  drive,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  first  herd  driven  northward  over  the  route  thus 
selected  was  that  of  a party  by  the  name  of  Thompson,  but  that  it 
was  sold  at  some  point  in  its  progress  through  the  Indian  Territory 
to  Smith,  McCord  & Chandler,  who  were  northern  men  and  who 
drove  the  herd  on  to  Abilene.  He  then  adds:  “However,  a herd 
owned  by  Col.  0.  W.  Wheeler,  Wilson  and  Hicks,  all  Californians, 
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en  route  for  the  Pacific  states,  was  stoi^pecl  al)out  thirty  miles 
from  Abilene  for  rest,  and  finally  disposed  of  at  Abilene,  was  really 
the  first  herd  that  came  up  from  Texas  and  broke  the  trail  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  herds. 

^“Sketches  of  the  Cattle  Trade  in  the  West  and  Southwest,” 
p.  51. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 


THE  NEW  TREATIES 

In  the  spring  of  1866,  the  delegations  from  the  several  civilized 
tribes  were  invited  to  visit  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  new  treaties  with  the  Government  on  the  lines  which  had  been 
proposed  to  them  in  the  council  which  was  held  in  Fort  Smith 
during  the  month  of  September  preceding.  It  will  be  recalled 
tliat  the  council  at  Port  Smith  had  been  adjourned  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  who  was  presiding,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.^ 

Although  negotiations  were  begun  with  all  of  the  delegations, 
the  new  treaties  were  not  all  concluded  at  once.  Instead,  the  first 
treaty  that  was  signed  up  was  the  one  which  was  entered  into 
with  the  Seminole  Nation,  in  which  there  was  less  in  the  way  of 
obstacles  and  hindrances;  then,  at  intervals  of  several  weeks, 
treaties  were  concluded  with  (2)  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws, 
who  were  less  ready  to  accede  to  some  of  the  terms;  (3)  the  Creeks, 
who  were  divided  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  had  supported 
the  Union  while  the  other  was  attached  to  the  Confederacy,  and 

^ James  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  was  secretary  of  the  interior  at  the  time. 
He  had  been  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  had  resigned  his  seat 
to  accept  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior  Department  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Lincoln  a short  time  before  the  assassination  of  the  latter. 
Secretary  Harlan  believed  all  of  the  Indians  from  the  states  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  should  be  gathered  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. It  is  believed  that  it  was  he,  rather  than  President  Johnson, 
who  dictated  the  peace  terms  which  were  proposed  at  Fort  Smith 
and  enforced  in  the  treaties  made  at  Washington.  It  seems  probable 
that  he  was  then  entertaining  an  ambition  to  secure  the  republican 
presidential  nomination  in  1868  and  that  he  hoped  to  gain  support 
from  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  other  western  states  and  territories  by 
bringing  about  the  removal  of  most  if  not  all  of  those  states  to  the 
Indian  Territory.  The  fact  that  the  new  commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  (Dennis  N.  Cooley)  and  the  superintendent  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs for  the  Southern  Superintendency  (Elijah  Sells)  were  both 
from  his  state  and  were  both  zealously  devoted  to  the  execution  of 
his  proposed  plan,  tends  to  confirm  this  conjecture. 
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(4)  the  Clierokees,  who  were  not  only  divided  by  their  alignment 
during  the  war  and  by  the  feud  which  dated  from  the  days  of 
the  migration,  but  the  situation  was  still  further  complicated 
by  the  attitude  of  the  Government  toward  the  Cherokees  who  had 
sided  with  the  Union  from  1862  to  1865  because  of  the  temporary 
alliance  of  the  dominant  (Ross)  party  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  with 
the  Confederacy. 

Seminoles 

The  representatives  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Seminoles 
had  counseled  together  at  Fort  Smith  and  had  arrived  at  a mutual 
understanding,  consequently  they  were  prepared  to  act  in  harmony 
when  it  came  to  treating  with  the  Government.  Moreover,  the 
question  of  tribal  citizenship  for  the  negro  freedmen  was  the 
more  readily  adjusted  for  the  reason  that  a number  of  free  negroes 
had  been  adopted  as  members  of  the  tribe  in  Florida  and  had  ac- 
companied it  to  the  West. 2 The  treaty  with  the  Seminoles  was 
signed  March  21,  1866,  and  was  proclaimed  August  16th  following. 

Among  the  provisions  contained  in  the  new  treaty  with  the 
Seminoles  were  the  following:  Renewed  pledges  of  peace  and 
friendship  and  a complete  amnesty  for  all  offenses  arising  from 
the  war;  slavery  was  entirely  abolished  and  the  freed  slaves  of 
the  Seminoles  were  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  people ; the  Seminoles  ceded  to  the  Government  the 
entire  domain  secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1856  (estimated 
to  contain  2,169,080  acres),  for  which  they  were  to  receive  $325,362 ; 
they  were  to  receive  a new  reservation  of  200,000  acres  between 
the  Canadian  River  and  North  Fork,  for  which  they  were  to  pay 
$100,000;  the  balance  was  to  be  apportioned  as  follows:  $30,000 
to  estal)lish  them  on  their  new  reservation;  $20,000  to  purchase 
stock,  seeds  and  tools;  $15,000  for  a mill;  $50,000  to  be  invested 
as  a school  fund;  $20,000  as  a national  fund;  $40,362  for  tem- 
porary subsistence  and  $50,000  to  reimburse  the  “loyal”  or  Union 
Seminoles  for  losses  sustained,  to  be  ascertained  and  apportioned 
by  a board  of  commisisoners ; a right-of-way  was  to  be  granted 
for  the  construction  of  railroads  through  the  reservation;  $10,000 
or  so  much  as  might  be  necessary  was  to  be  expended  for  agency 
buildings,  on  a site  to  be  chosen  by  the  tribal  authorities;  the 


2 Several  of  the  interpreters  who  accompanied  the  Seminole 
delegation  to  AA^ashington  were  said  to  have  been  men  of  pure  Afri- 
can blood. 
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Sominoles  also  agi'eed  to  grant  to  Congress  the  right  to  ei’ect  a ter- 
ritorial goverinnent  with  an  inter-tribal  legislative  council;  640 
acres  of  land  were  to  be  granted  to  each  society  which  would  erect 
a mission  or  school,  to  revert  to  the  tribe,  however,  in  event  of 
abandonment ; annuities  under  former  treaties  were  to  be  renewed 
and  continued. 

The  Seminole  treaty  commissioners  were,  John  Chup-co,  king 
or  head  chief;  Cho-cote  Harjo,  counselor;  Fos  Harjo,  chief;  and 
John  P.  Brown,  special  delegate  of  the  Southern  Seniinoles.^ 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  missionary  work  was 
carried  on  among  the  Seminole  people  by  the  Baj^tists  and  the 
Presbyterians.  When  the  war  began,  the  Presbyterian  missionary 
went  north  and  eventually  most  of  the  people  who  had  become 
affiliated  with  his  church  found  their  way  to  Kansas  as  refugees. 
The  Baptist  missionary,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a southern  man 
and  was  appointed  as  tribal  agent  of  the  Confederate  Government 
for  the  Seminoles.  The  Baptist  Seminoles  to  a man  are  said  to 
have  sided  with  the  South,  while  the  Presbyterian  Seminoles  who 
sided  with  the  South  shortly  transferred  their  denominational  affili- 
ations to  the  Baptist  Church.  Therefore,  when  the  war  ended,  the 
lines  of  partisan  cleavage  in  the  Seminole  Nation  were  identical 
with  those  of  denominational  difference. 

Chocta’ws  and  Chickasaws 

The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  jointly  concluded  a new  treaty 
with  the  Federal  Government,  April  28,  1866.  An  amendment  was 
accepted  July  2,  and  it  was  duly  proclaimed  July  10,  following. 
The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  were  very  anxious  to  renew  treaty 
relations  with  the  Government  but  were  very  loath  to  extend  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  tribal  citizenship  to  their  freed  slaves, 
and,  in  the  end,  they  succeeded  in  securing  a modification  of  the 
original  stipulation  of  the  Government  in  that  regard.  The  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  treaty  of  1866  were  as 
follows : 

Peace  and  friendship  were  to  be  renewed  between  the  Choctaws 
and  Chickasaws  on  the  one  part  and  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  other ; amnesty  was  extended  for  all  offenses  committed  during 
the  war;  slavery  was  abolished  in  every  form;  the  Choctaws  and 

2 John  F.  Brown,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  1866  on  behalf  of  the 
Southern  Seminoles,  has  been  for  many  years  and  is  at  present 
(1916)  the  able  principal  chief  of  the  Seminole  Nation. 
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Cliic'kasaws  ceded  to  the  Government  the  whole  of  the  tract  known 
as  the  ‘ ‘ leased  district,  ’ ’ bounded  by  the  Canadian  and  Red  rivers 
and  the  98th  and  100th  meridians,  and  consisting  of  6,800,000 
acres;  for  this  the  Government  agreed  to  pay  $300,000,  to  be  in- 
vested at  5 per  cent  interest  until  laws  were  passed  by  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  providing  full  rights,  privileges  and  im- 
munities and  granting  forty  acres  of  land  each  to  their  freedmen, 
such  laws  to  be  passed  within  twm  years^  in  which  event  the  $300,000 
with  accumulated  interest  was  to  be  paid,  three-quarters  to  the 
Choctaws  and  one-quarter  to  the  Chickasaws;  if  such  laws  were 
not  passed,  however,  then  the  $300,000  was  to  be  kept  and  used 
by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  freedmen;  rights-of-way 
were  granted  for  the  building  of  railroads  through  the  reservations, 
upon  compensation  being  rendered  for  damages  done  to  pjoperty, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  tribes  might  subscribe  for  stock  in  such 
corporations  in  land,  such  subscriptions  to  be  first  liens  on  the 
property  of  the  same ; the  provisions  concerning  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  a territorial  form  of  government  for  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, with  an  inter-tribal  legislative  council,  were  defined  in  more 
detail  than  in  the  other  treaties  and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  pro- 
posed commonwealth  should  be  called  “the  Territory  of  Okla- 
homa”; the  lands  of  the  two  reservations  were  to  be  surveyed 
and  allotted  when  desired  by  their  people,  Indians  from  Kansas 
or  elsewhere  were  to  be  welcomed  to  tribal  citizenship  with  full 
rights  and  privileges,  though  not  to  share  in  the  income  from  trust 
funds,  and  were  to  pay  for  land  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  acre; 
members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  were  to  be  received 
as  competent  witnesses  in  the  Federal  courts. 

The  Choctaw-Chickasaw  treaty  was  signed  by  D.  N.  Cooley, 
commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Elijah  Sells,  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs,  and  E.  S.  Parker,  special  commissioner,  as  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  Choctaw  commis- 
sioners were  Alfred  Wade,  Allen  Wright,  James  Riley  and  John 
Page.  The  Chickasaw  commissioners  were  Winchester  Colbert. 
Edmund  Pickens,  Holmes  Colbert,  Colbert  Carter  and  Robert  II. 
Love.  Campbell  LeFlore  and  E.  S.  Mitchell  were  respectively 
secretaries  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  delegations.  John  H. 
B.  Latrobe  (attorney),  Peter  P.  Pitchlynn  (principal  chief  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation),  Douglas  H.  Cooper  (former  tribal  agent  and 
late  brigadier  general  in  the  Confederate  ahmy),  J.  Harlan  (Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior),  and  Chaides  E.  Mix  (former  Commissioner 
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of  Indian  Affairs  and  secretary  of  the  Oovernment  commission), 
signed  as  witnesses. 

Creeks 

i\Iore  difficulty  was  experienced  in  negotiating  a new  treaty 
with  the  Creeks  than  with  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws  and  Semi- 
noles.  The  “loyal”  or  Union  Creek  delegation  arrived  on  the 
ground  first  and  readily  assented  to  a new  treaty  in  which  it 
was  provided,  among  other  stipidations,  that  the  freed  negro 
slaves  of  the  Creeks  should  be  clothed  not  only  with  tribal  citizen- 
ship but  also  that  they  should  share  equally  in  the  tribal  lands  and 
funds.  Then  the  “disloyal,”  or  Confederate  Creek  delegation 
arrived  and  as  promptly  entered  strenuous  objections  to  a consum- 
mation of  such  an  agreement.  As  the  last  mentioned  delegation 
represented  fully  one-half  of  the  Creek  people,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  an  agreement  was  reached  after  many  weeks  of  tedious 
negotiation.  Like  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks  were  arrayed  in  two 
factions  that  dated  back  to  the  time  of  the  removal  from  the  East. 
The  Government  commissioners  were  inclined  to  yield  to  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Southern  Creek  delegation  but  the  Northern  Creek  rep- 
resentatives held  out  so  firmly  for  full  tribal  citizenship  and  rights 
for  their  emancipated  slaves  that  the  opposition  was  finally  with- 
drawn. In  brief  the  princii^al  provisions  of  the  Creek  Treaty  of 
1866  (which  was  signed  June  14,  amended  July  23d  and  pro- 
claimed August  11th)  were  as  follows: 

Peace  and  friendship  between  the  Creek  people  and  the  United 
States  was  re-established  and  amnesty  declared  for  all  past  offenses ; 
slavery  abolished  and  freed  slaves  granted  full  rights  as  members 
of  the  tribe,  including  an  interest  in  the  lands  and  funds  of  the 
Creek  Nation;  the  Creek  Nation  agreed  to  cede  to  the  Government 
the  west  half  of  its  tribal  domain,  estimated  to  consist  of  3,250,560 
acres  of  land,  for  which  it  was  to  receive  the  sum  of  $975,168,  to  be 
paid  in  the  following  manner — $200,000  to  enable  the  Creeks  to 
reoccupy  and  restore  their  farms  and  improvements,  to  pay  the 
damages  to  mission  schools,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  dele- 
gations at  Washington,  $100,000  to  be  paid  for  the  losses  sustained 
by  Creek  soldiers  in  the  Federal  army  and  by  the  loyal  refugees 
and  freedmen,  $400,000  to  be  paid  per  capita  to  the  Creek  peopU  as 
it  might  accrue  from  the  sale  of  lands,  interest  on  the  last  two 
sums  to  be  computed  at  5 per  cent  and  to  be  expended  for  the 
Creeks  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  remain- 
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ing  it^275,000  to  be  invested  at  5 per  cent  and  the  interest  paid  to  the 
Indians  annually ; the  new  western  boundary  was  to'  be  surveyed  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government  which  was  also  to  expend  a sum 
not  exceeding  $10,000  in  the  erection  of  new  agency  buildings ; the 
provisions  for  a territorial  government  for  the  Indian  Territory, 
with  an  inter-tribal  legislative'  council,  were  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  Seminole  treaty;  the  annuities  provided  in  previous 
treaties  were  to  be  renewed  and  continued;  rights-of-way  for  the 
construction  of  railroads  across  the  tribal  domain  were  to  be 
granted  to  such  companies  as  might  be  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress. 

The  commissioners  who  signed  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the 
Creek  Nation  were  Ok-ta-hars  Harjo,  Cow-IMikko,  Cotch-Chochee, 
Daniel  N.  McIntosh  and  James  jM.  C.  Smith.  A large  number  of 
witnesses  also  signed,  including  among  others  Charles  E.  Mix, 
Agent  George  A.  Reynolds,  Gen.  John  B.  Sanborn,  Chief  John 
Chupeo,  Gen.  Douglas  H.  Cooper,  Richard  Fields,  William  Penn 
Adair  and  Saladin  Watie,  the  last  three  being  delegates  from  the 
Southern  Cherokees. 

Cherokees 

Although  difficulty  was  experienced  in  negotiating  a new 
treaty  with  the  Creeks,  there  were  even  greater  obstacles  inter- 
posed in  the  way  of  securing  an  agreement  as  to  terms  and  details 
of  a new  treaty.  The  bitter  enmity  between  the  Northern  (Union) 
and  Southern  (Confederate)  factions  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  which 
had  been  so  manifest  during  the  course  of  the  preliminary  negotia- 
tions at  Port  Smith,  in  September  preceding,  remained  unabated 
in  its  intensity.  The  Northern  Cherokees  (the  National,  or  Ross 
Party)  had  passed  an  act  of  council  confiscating  the  property  of  the 
Southern  Cherokees  (followers  of  Stand  AVatie  and  mostly  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Ridge,  or  Treaty  Party).  The  Southern  Cherokees 
liad  endeavored  to  make  a conciliatory  approach  to  their  brethren 
of  the  opposing  faction  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  war 
but  their  advances  were  not  met  with  any  encouragement.  The 
Southern  Cherokees  evinced  a willingness  to  accept  the  result  of  the 
issues,  as  decided  by  the  war,  in  good  faith  and  to  meet  the  views 
and  wishes  of  the  Federal  Government  in  reconstructing  and  read- 
justing the  relations  between  it  and  the  tribes  which  had  been 
in  alliance  with  the  Confederate  States.  They  also  asked  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  intervene  to  protect  them  from 
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llie  operation  of  the  eontiseatioii  act  passed  by  the  tribal  legisla- 
tive council  which  had  been  dominated  by  the  Northern  Chero- 
kees,  and,  in  event  that  this  could  not  be  done,  they  asked  that  the 
tribal  domain  be  divided  and  a paid  set  aside  for  their  exclusive 
occiipancy.  The  Southern  Cherokees  pleaded  in  extenuation  for 
their  own  course  in  taking  up  arms  and  joining  the  enemies  of  the 
Government  that  the  responsibility  rested  upon  Chief  Ross  and 
tlie  national  council  which  was  controlled  by  his  followei’sd 

Chief  Ross  and  his  followers  on  the  other  hand,  held  aloof  and 
manifested  a spirit  of  independence  which  left  it  in  doubt  if  they 
would  treat  with  the  Government  commissioners  at  all.  They 
claimed  that,  as  a thoroughly  loyal  people,  who  had  been  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  Union  and  as  the  lawfully  chosen  representatives 
of  the  majority  of  the  Cherokee  citizens,  they  were  entitled  to  sole 
consideration  and  they  questioned  the  right  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  interfere  with  the  independent  action  of  their  national 
council  concerning  those  of  their  own  people  whom  they  chose  to 
regard  as  rebellious.  Both  factions  were  represented  by  delega- 
tions at  Washington  and,  moreover,  each  employed  the  most  able 
counsel  to  assist  them  in  their  negotiations.  A succession  of  con- 
ferences, first  with  one  party  and  then  with  the  other,  served  to 
keep  the  Government  commissioners  busy  without  enabling  them 
to  make  much  if  any  progress  toward  an  agreement.  New  drafts 
of  proposed  treaties  follow'ed  each  other  but  always  some  new 
complication  arose  to  still  further  postpone  final  action.  The  South- 
ern Cherokee  delegates  insisted  that  their  people  must  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Cherokee  people.  The  Northern  Cherokees,  on 
the  other  hand  refused  to  consider  such  a division  and  as  their 
party  was  officially  in  control  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  their  wishes 
could  not  be  disregarded,  even  though  the  Government  commis- 
sioners despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  induce  the  two  irreconcilable 
factions  to  enter  into  any  sort  of  an  agreement. 

P" or  reasons  of  their  own  the  Government  commissioners  con- 
tinued to  refuse  to  recognize  John  Ross  as  principal  chief  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  and  also  sought  to  discredit  the  sincerity  of  his 
followers  who  had  rendered  valiant  service  to  the  Union  cause 

The  claim  that  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  Cherokees  be- 
ing lined  up  with  the  Confederacy  should  rest  upon  John  Ross,  was 
scarcely  warranted,  as  a considerable  body  of  Cherokees,  under  the 
leadership  of  Stand  AYatie,  had  openly  espoused  the  Confederate 
cause  some  time  liefore  John  Ross  showed  anv  sign  of  receding 
from  his  previously  announced  policy  of  neutrality. 
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from  the  summer  of  1862  on  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  order 
to  more  effectively  accomplish  this  end,  a sixty-page  pamphlet  was 
compiled  by  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  en- 
titled the  ‘ ‘ Cherokee  Question,  ’ ’ for  the  express  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing any  pleas  which  the  Northern,  or  “Loyal”  Cherokees  might 
make  in  their  own  behalf.  The  matter  contained  in  this  pamphlet 
was  so  one-sided  as  to  be  manifestly  unfair.  AVhatever  the  under- 
lying motive  may  have  been,  its  authors  were  evidently  not  proud 
of  it.  Within  a few  days  after  it  was  printed  Chief  Ross,  who  had 
accompanied  the  Northern  Cherokee  delegation  to  Washington, 
died,  whereupon  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the  copies  of  this  pam- 
phlet were  suppressed,  as  but  few  of  them  are  known  to  be  in  ex- 
istence.^ 

A^jH^y  yvas  finally  concluded  with  the  Cherokees,  July  19, 
1866.  Although  it  was  not  signed  by  the  members  of  the  South- 
ern Cherokee  delegation,  it  was  accepted  by  the  members  thereof, 
though  possibly  not  wholly  satisfactory  in  all  of  its  details.  In- 
'deed,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  treaty  was  satisfactory  to  either  of  the 
Cherokee  factions  or  to  the  Government  commissioners,  yet  it  was 
probably  the  best  that  could  have  been  done  under  the  conditions 
then  existing.  Stated  in  brief,  the  principal  terms  of  the  new 
treaty  with  the  Cherokees  were  as  follows : . 

The  treaty  entered  into  with  the  Confederate  States,  in  1861, 
was  specifically  repudiated  and  amnesty  was  granted  for  all  past 
offenses;  the  confiscation  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  were  to  be 
repealed  and  the  Canadian  District  (lying  south  and  west  of  the 
Arkansas  River)  was  to  be  set  aside  for  the  settlement  of  the  South- 
ern Cherokees  and  also  for  the  freedmen,  such  district  to  include 
at  least  160  acres  of  land  for  each  person,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  to  have  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  judges  and  other 
local  officials  and  to  make  and  enforce  their  own  police  regulations 
and  to  elect  representatives  to  the  national  legislative  council ; 
slavery  was  to  be  abolished  and  the  full  tribal  rights  of  the  freed- 
men were  to  be  recognized ; rights-of-way  for  railroads  were  to  be 
granted ; the  proposed  inter-tribal  legislative  council,  which  was  in 
effect  to  be  the  organization  of  a territorial  form  of  government. 


® The  Cheiokee  Question — Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  to  the  President  of  United  States,  June  15,  1866 ; be- 
ing supplementary  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  President  to  treat  with  the  Indians  south  of  Kansas,  which 
assembled  at  Port  Smith,  Arkansas,  in  'September,  1865. 
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was  assented  to ; it  ^vas  agreed  that  friendly  Indians  might  be  set- 
tled on  Cherokee  lands  by  either  one  of  two  methods,  namely  (1) 
by  abandoning  their  own  tribal  organization,  becoming  incorpo- 
rated as  a part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  settling  east  of  the 
96th  meridian,  or  (2)  by  retaining  their  tribal  organizatioJi  and 
settling  west  of  that  line  and,  in  either  event,  paying  for  such 
lands  a price  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  Gov- 
ernment; the  Cherokee  lands  in  Kansas  (800,000  acres)  were  to  be 
sold  and  the  proceeds  of  the  same  were  to  be  invested  for  the  Chero- 
kees tor  the  purposes  indicated — 35  per  cent  for  education,  15  per 
cent  for  an  orphan  fund  and  50  per  cent  for  the  national  fund. 

The  introductory  clause,  preceding  the  preamble  of  the  new 
Cherokee  treaty,  contains  the  names  of  the  persons  who  signed  that 
instrument.  It  was  as  follows: 

“Articles  of  agreement  and  convention  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  nineteenth  day  of  July,  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord 
One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Sixt^^-six,  between  the  United 
States,,  represented  by  Dennis  N.  Cooley,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  Elijah  Sells,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
the  Southern  Superintendency,  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  In- 
dians, represented  by  its  delegates,  James  McDaniel,  Smith  Chris- 
tie, White  Catcher,  S.  H.  Benge,  J.  B.  Jones  and  Daniel  H.  Ross, 
John  Ross,  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  being  too  unwell  to  join 
in  these  negotiations.” 

From  the  concluding  reference  to  John  Ross  it  may  be  reason- 
ably inferred  that  the  Government  commissioners  decided  to 
w'ithdraw  their  objections  to  the  recognition  of  Ross,  either 
because  he  was  too  feeble  and  infirm  to  be  in  their  way  or  else  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  some  concession  from  his  follow^ers.  In  this 
connection  it  is  perhaps  significant  that  Col.  Ely  S.  Parker,  an 
educated  Seneca  Indian,  who,  as  a commissioner,  had  signed  the 
treaties  made  with  the  other  four  tribes,  did  not  join  in  signing  the 
treaty  with  the  Cherokees. 

The  Naming  of  Oklahoma 

As  already  stated,  the  new  treaty  between  the  Government  and 
the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaw-s,  which  was  signed  in  Washington,  in 
1866,  px-ovided  for  tlie  organization  of  the  Indian  Territoiy  and 
that  incidentally  it  should  be  known  as  the  “Territoi'y  of  Okla- 
homa.” The  circumstances  under  which  this  incidental  provision 
was  incorporated  in  the  treaty  were  as  follows : 
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In  tlie  general  provisions,  all  four  of  the  treaties — Choetaw- 
Chickasaw,  Seminole,  Creek  and  Cherokee — were  practically  iden- 
tical, in  that,  as  originally  drafted,  each  stipulated  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  granting  of  tribal  rights  and  privileges  upon  the  freed 
slaves  of  the  tribes,  the  cession  of  surplus  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  other  tribes  thereon,  the  granting  of  rights-of-way  for  the 


Allen  Wright 


construction  and  operation  of  railways,  and  the  creation  of  an  in- 
ter-tribal legislative  council  which,  in  effect,  would  have  been  the 
beginning  of  a territorial  form  of  government  for  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. After  the  various  delegations  reached  Washington,  in  the 
spring  of  1866,  drafts  of  the  proposed  new  treaties  v/ere  submitted 
to  them  for  examination  and  discussion.  The  several  treaties  dif- 
fered in  many  details  of  particular  import  to  the  respective  tribes 
or  nations  but,  as  previously  statecl,  there  were  certain  general 
terms  in  each  of  them  that  were  practically  identical. 
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One  of  the  delegates  from  the  Ghoetaw  Nation  was  Rev.  Allen 
Wright,  a Preshy terianjniiiister,  who  was  also  a man  of  classical 
education. He  was  skilled  as  a translator,  not  only  in  the  English 

Allen  Wright  was  born  in  Mississippi,  in  November,  1826. 
Both  of  liis  parents  were  of  pure  Indian  blood.  He  belonged  to, 
the  Choctaw  iksa,  or  clan,  called  Hayi-pa-tuk-lah.  About  1833 
his  parents  migrated  to  the  Indian  Territory.  His  mother  died 
on  the  westward  journey  and  was  buried  by  “the  Trail  of  Tears,” 
as  the  Choctaws  called  the  road  over  which  they  traveled  away 
from  their  old  homes.  His  father  settled  near  Lukfata,  in  the 
j)resent  McCurtain  County,  where  he  died  soon  afterward,  leaving 
the  son,  whose  Choctaw  name  was  Killihote,  and  one  daughter. 
The  ori^han  lad  was  taken  in  charge  by  Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury, 
who  was  the  senior  Presbyterian  missionary  among  the  Choctaws, 
and  with  whom  he  lived  until  he  entered  Spencer  Academy.  He 
was  then  named  Allen  Wright,  the  family  name  being  that  of  an- 
other missionary.  Rev.  Alfred  Wright.  After  being  fitted  for  col- 
lege by  the  mission  teachers,  he  entered  Delaware  College  in  1848. 
The  next  year  he  transferred  to  Union  College  at  Schenectady, 
New  York,  whence  he  graduated  in  1852.  He  then  matriculated 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  where  he 
graduated  in  1855.  Returning  to  the  Choctaw  Nation,  he  was  at 
once  placed  in  charge  of  Armstrong  Academy  and  was  ordained  as 
a minister  by  the  Indian  Presbytery.  In  1856  he  entered  public 
life,  being  elected  a member  of  the  general  council  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation.  He  subsequently  served  as  national  treasurer,  national 
secretary,  and  as  national  superintendent  of  schools,  though  actively 
engaged  as  a mission  wmrker  all  the  while.  In  1857  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Harriett  Newell  Mitchell,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  had  gone  to 
the  Choctaw  Nation  as  a teacher  in  one  of  the  mission  schools.  In 
1861,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
he  signed  the  treaty  which  was  negotiated  between  his  people  and 
the  Confederate  States.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  Army  during 
the  Civil  war  and,  at  its  conclusion,  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Choc- 
taw commissioners  to  negotiate  a new  treaty  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. While  he  was  absent,  in  Washington  on  this  mission,  in 
1866,  he  was  chosen  liy  his  people  to  serve  them  as  principal  chief. 
Two  years  later  he  was  re-elected  for  another  term.  Iji  1876  he  was 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  one 
of  the  American  delegates  to  the  World’s  Presbyterian  Assembly, 
in  Scotland.  Union  Theological  Seminary  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  His  later  years  were  largely  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  translated  all  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw laws  into  the  tribal  vernacular  for  publication.  He  wrote  and 
published  a Choctaw-English  lexicon  or  definer,  and  he  was  the 
author  or  translator  of  a number  of  hymns  in  the  Choctaw 
language.  His  last  work,  completed  just  before  his  death,  was  the 
translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David  from  the  ITebrew  direct  into 
Choctaw,  without  the  medium  of  the  Greek  or  English  versions.  He 
died  at  Boggy  Depot,  December  2,  1885. 
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and  Choctaw,  but  also  in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 
Parenthetically  it  should  be  stated  that,  in  most  of  the  treaties 
previously  entered  into  between  Choctaws  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, they  were  not  referred  to  as  Indians,  but  almost  invariably 
they  were  designated  as  “the  Choctaw  Nation  of  Red  People.” 
Now,  in  the  Choctaw  language.  Red  People  would  be  rendered 
thus;  Okla  (people)  hommsi,  or  humma  (red).  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  Allen  Wright,  who  was  the  scholar  of  the  Choctaw  dele- 
gation, had  been  engaged  in  translating  the  proposed  treaty  from 
English  into  Choctaw.  If  so,  the  Choctaw  equivalent  for  Red 
People  must  have  been  very  familiar  to  him.  Consequently,  when 
the  Government  commissioners  called  in  all  of  the  various  tribal 
delegations  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  proposed  inter-tribal 
legislative  council,  which  would  be  the  beginning  of  an  organized 
territorial  government,  and  when,  during  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, the  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  suddenly  asked  the  ques- 
tion, “AYhat  would  you  call  your  territory?”  it  was  but  natural 
that  Mr.  AVright  should  have  instantly  answered  “Oklahoma,” 
which  he  did. 

AA^hile  none  can  question  the  appropriateness  of  the  meaning, 
and  while  the  name  thus  suggested  is  euphonious  and  even  musical, 
it  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  of  the  Indian  delegates 
who  were  present.  In  the  first  place,  the  response  to  the  question 
of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  had  been  instantaneous  while 
a due  regard  for  decorum  among  the  Indians  would  ordinarily  dic- 
tate that  a matter  of  such  importance  should  be  subject  to  delibera- 
tion and  consultation  before  making  any  suggestion.  Several  of 
the  delegates  from  other  tribes  showed  evident  displeasure  at  the 
precipitate  haste  with  which  the  name  “Oklahoma”  had  come  in 
answer  to  the  commissioner’s  query. Although  it  was  the  sug- 
gestion of  a full-blood  Indian,  no  white  man  could  have  surpassed 
it  for  aptness  or  timeliness  and,  though  some  of  the  Indians  of 
the  other  delegations  resented  it  at  the  time,  neither  then  nor 
afterward  did  any  of  them  see  fit  to  try  to  suggest  a better  name. 

AVhen  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  treaty  was  finally  completed  and 
ready  to  sign,  one  clause,  as  already  stated,  provided  incidentally 
that  the  name  of  the  proposed  new  territory  should  be  Oklahoma. 
Later,  when  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  was  preparing 
to  report  a bill  for  the  organization  of  the  Indian  Territory  under 


Personal  information  secured  by  Rev.  T)r.  J.  S.  Murrow  from 
Rev.  Allen  AYright. 
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a territorial  form  of  government,  Col.  Elias  C.  Boudinot,  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  advised  that  the  name  already  suggested  by 
Allen  Wright,  and  embodied  in  the  Choctaw- Chickasaw  treaty  be 
used  in  the  bill  as  the  name  of  the  proposed  new  territory.  The 
same  name  was  used  for  a similar  purpose  in  subsequent  bills  in- 
troduced into  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a territorial 
government  for  the  Indian  Territory  and  thus,  in  time,  it  became 
so  associated  with  the  suggestions  of  an  organized  commonwealth 
so  bounded  as  to  include  the  old  Indian  Territory,  that  it  practically 
attached  itself  to  the  region  now  included  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
without  the  sanction  of  legislative  act  or  resolution. 


CHAPTER  XLV 


MOVEMENT  OF  INDIAN  TRIBES 

Within  a decade  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  the  Indian 
population  of  the  Indian  Territory  was  considerably  increased  by 
the  removal  or  settlement  of  tribes  from  other  states  and  territories, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  new  treaties  which  were  made 
at  Washington  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1866.  Most  of ' these 
tribes  were  small  in  size  as  compared  with  those  of  the  larger  civi- 
lized tribes.  Their  removal  and  settlement  in  the  Indian  Territory 
is  of  historical  interest,  however,  because  of  the  connection  which 
they  had  with  the  subsequent  “land  openings”  for  white  settle- 
ment. 

Return  op  the  Refugee  Tribes  to  the  Washita 

During  the  first  years  of  the  war,  the  people  of  the  federated 
tribes  which  had  been  settled  on  the  Washita  River  in  the  autumn 
of  1859,  including  the  Wichitas,  Wacoes,  Towakonies,  Keeehis, 
Caddoes  and  Anadarkoes,  left  their  new  settlement  and  sought 
refuge  elsewhere.  About  two-thirds  of  them  went  north,  most  of 
the  Wichitas  forming  a temporary  settlement  on  the  site  of  the 
present  City  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  the"  major  portion  of  the 
Caddoes  locating  for  the  time  being  on  the  Arkansas  River,  in 
Eastern  Colorado.  Not  all  of  them  went  north,  however,  as  there 
were  about  1,000  of  them  who  held  to  the  treaty  made  with  the 
Confederate  states.  Most  of  these  took  refuge  in  the  Chickasaw 
country  and  were  encamped  near  Fort  Washita  at  the  close  of;  the 
war. 

For  some  reason  (probably  due  to  the  frequent  changes  which 
were  made  in  the  Indian  service  under  the  Andrew  Johnson  admin- 
istration), the  Wichitas  remained  in  Kansas  until  the  summer 
of  1867.  A small  detachment  of  Federal  troops  arrived  and  went 
into  camp  near  the  Wichita  Village.  The  cholera  broke  out  among 
them  and  soon  it  was  communicated  to  Indian  settlement.  Many 
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of  them  died.  Eiforts  were  made  to  induce  them  to  move  then,  but 
they  professed  to  want  to  wait  until  their  crop  of  corn  was  ripe. 
(In  reality,  they  probably  wished  to  remain  and  mourn  for  their 
deceased  relatives.)  Along  in  the  following  autumn,  after  they 
had  gathered  their  corn,  thej^  finally  started  on  their  return  to 
their  own  country  on  the  Washita.  Their  first  camp  was  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Nineseah  River,  where  misfortune  again  overtook 
them.  They  had  hobbled  their  horses  and  turned  them  loose. 
During  the  night  a “norther”  set  in,  driving  down  upon  them  a 
furious  prairie  fire  and  eighty-five  head  of  their  best  horses  were 
burned  to  death.  This  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  transport 
all  of  their  provisions  (consisting  principally  of  corn),  so  they 
dug  holes  and  “cached”  (i.  e.,  buried)  what  they  could  not  carry, 
and  then  proceeded  on  their  journey,  many  of  them  afoot.  Then 
the  cholera  broke  out  among  them  again  and  there  were  many  more 
deaths— about  100  in  all — during  the  latter  course  of  their  journey 
down  the  Chisholm  Trail  and  after  their  arrival  on  the  Washita.^ 

Removal  of  the  Tribes  from  Kansas 

Among  the  first  tribes  of  Indians  that  were  removed  from 
Kansas  to  the  Indian  Territory  were  the  Wyandottes,  Delawares 
and  Shawnees.  The  Wyandottes  had  been  contemplating  such  a 
change  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  and  had  con- 
cluded an  agreement  in  1859  with  the  Seneca  Indians,  who  had  a 
reservation  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  territory,  whereby  the 
former  were  to  secure  possession  of  a tract  of  land  in  token  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  Senecas  of  Sandusky  who  had  received  the  favor 
of  similar  grants  of  lands  from  the  Wyandottes,  many  years  before, 
while  both  tribes  were  still  living  in  Ohio.^  By  virtue  of  some  of 


^ Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1867, 
pp.  316  and  322;  also,  “The  Wichita  Indians  in  Kansas,”  by  James 
R.  Mead,  “Kansas  Historical  Collections,”  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  171-7. 

2 The  Senecas  of  Sandusky,  as  they  were  known  prior  to  their 
removal  from  Ohio  to  Kansas,  were  in  reality  the  same  tribe  that 
had  once  been  known  as  the  Mingoes  and  had  lived  on  the  Ohio 
River  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  until  after  the  American 
Revolution.  They  are  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  a remnant 
of  an  Iroquois  tribe  known  as  the  Eries,  who  were  nearly  ex- 
terminated by  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  agreement  between  the  Senecas  and  the  Wyandottes, 
made  in  1859,  was  printed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  for  1866,  pp.  255,  256. 
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the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  23,  1867,  this  proposed 
cession  of  a part  of  the  Seneca  Reservation  to  the  Wyandottes  was 
given  force  and  effect,  the  Government  being  a party  to  the  treaty 
as  well  as  both  tribes.  Shortly  afterward,  the  Wyandottes  were 
removed  to  the  Indian  Territory  from  their  former  reservation 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  where  they  had  lived  since 
their  migration  from  Ohio,  in  1844. 

Other  parties  to  the  treaty  of  February  23,  1867,  were  the  Otta- 
was  of  Blanchard’s  Fork  and  Roche  de  Boeuf,  the  Western  Miamis 
and  the  remnants  of  the  Peoria,  Wea,  Piankeshaw  and  Kaskaskia 
tribes,  all  of  whom  secured  reservations  within  the  limits  of  the 
Quapaw  Agency  and  to  which  they  were  removed  shortly  after- 
ward. 

Representatives  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  of  the  Delaware 
Tribe  of  Indians  met  in  Washington  City,  where  after  some  nego- 
tiation, they  signed  a treaty,  April  8,  1867,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  Delaware  Indians  were  to  move  from  Kansas  and  he  incorpo- 
rated in  the  citizenship  thereof  upon  the  payment  of  certain  speci- 
fied sums  or  the  transfer  of  certain  bonds  belonging  to  the  Dela- 
ware Tribe  to  the  credit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  lieu  thereof. 
The  Cherokee  representatives  who  signed  this  treaty  were  William 
P.  Ross  and  Riley  Keyes;  the  Delaware  representatives  were 
Charles  Journeyeake,  John  Connor,  Isaac  Journeycake  and  John 
Sareoxie.  The  Delaware  agent,  John  G.  Pratt,  and  Col.  William 
A.  Phillips,  who  had  commanded  a regiment  of  Cherokees  in  the 
Federal  army  during  the  war,  signed  the  treaty  as  witnesses.  The 
Delawares,  who  removed  to  the  Cherokee  country  shortly  after- 
ward, thus  lost  their  political  identity  as  an  independent  tribe. 
Some  of  their  ancestors  had  sold  Manhattan  Island  to  the  Dutch 
traders ; others  had  bartered  the  site  of  Philadelphia  to  William 
Penn;  their  people  had  resented  the  intrusion  of  the  white  settle- 
ments in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna ; had  helped  to  ambuscade 
the  army  of  Braddock  on  the  Monongahela ; were  with  Cornstalk 
and  his  Shawnees,  and  Logan  and  his  Mingoes,  at  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  in  Lord  Dunmore’s 
war ; they  had  helped  to  defeat  St.  Clair  and  had  suffered  their  full 
share  of  losses  in  the  crushing  defeat  at  Tippecanoe.  Convinced  at 
last  of  the  folly  of  trying  to  make  further  war  on  the  white  men, 
the  Delawares  became  the  most  trusted  friends  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  among  the  Indians.  Many  were  the  Government  explor- 
ing expeditions  which  relied  implicitly  upon  the  keen  eyes,  saga- 
cious reasoning  powers  and  cool  courage  of  Delaware  guides,  hunt- 
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ers  aud  interpreters.  And  the  Delawares,  who  were  implacable  ene- 
mies in  war  who  proved  their  trustworthiness  and  fidelity  when 
aiding  the  Government  to  thread  the  trackless  wilds  that  trails 
might  be  made  and  that  the  plains  and  mountains  might  be 
mapped,  have  made  good  citizens  since  the  changes  of  time  have 
thrown  them  into  more  peaceful  and  less  exciting  environments. 
As  a people,  they  have  lacked  either  the  ability  or  disposition  to 
drive  good  bargains  with  the  Government  in  the  sale  of  lands,  so 
they  have  never  been  rich  as  compared  with  some  of  the  other  tribes. 
But  it  has  ever  been  manhood  rather  than  money,  deeds  rather  than 
dollars  with  the  Delawares  and,  if  the  traditions  of  a heroic  past 
count  for  aught,  they  are  a rich  people.  They  have  probably  left 
more  names  on  the  geography  of  the  United  States  than  any  other 
tribe.  They  have  lived  in  ten  different  states  of  the  American 
Union  and  have  blazed  the  trails  and  pointed  out  the  paths  for 
the  exploration  of  as  many  more.  Possibly  no  other  single  tribe  has 
had  as  much  to  do  with  the  march  of  civilization  across  the  con- 
tinent. 

On  June  7,  1869,  representatives  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and 
the  Shawnees  of  Kansas,  after  an  extended  conference  at  Washing- 
ton, signed  an  agreement  similar  to  that  which  had  been  entered 
into  by  the  Cherokees  and  Delawares  and  under  the  provisions 
of  which  the  Shawnees  were  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory  and 
merged  into  the  citizenship  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  during  the 
course  of  the  following  year.^  The  Shawnees,  like  the  Delawares, 

^ The  Shawnees  had  long  been  known  as  wanderers.  Of  Algon- 
quin stock,  they  had  drifted  farther  south  than  any  of  the  kindred 
tribes  before  the  time  of  the  first  white  settlements  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  When  they  first  came  to  the  notice  of  the  English  colon- 
ists, during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  were 
living  in  two  detached  groups,  with  the  domain  of  the  Cherokees 
between  them.  One  of  these  branches,  known  as  the  Savannahs, 
lived  in  Soutli  Carolina,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  river  which  still 
bears  their  name.  The  other,  or  western  branch,  lived  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Cumberland  River  in  Tennessee.  Shortly  before  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Savannahs  began  to  move 
north,  presumably  because  of  wars  with  the  Catawbas  and  pos- 
sibly other  tribes.  They  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  A few  years 
later,  the  Tennessee  Shawnees  moved  to  the  country  north  of  the 
Ohio  River.  When  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  were  crowded  west 
to  Ohio,  after  the  end  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  the  two 
branches  of  the  Shawnee  Tribe  were  reunited.  They  were  hostile 
to  the  white  settlements  most,  of  the  time  between  1755  and  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795.  Part  of  the  Shawnees  left  the  United 
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had  long  been  in  contact  with  the  whites.  In  fact,  the  two  tribes, 
which  were  originally  of  the  same  stock,  had  been  generally  allied 
together  in  their  struggles  against  the  westward  extension  of  the 
white  settlements.  Like  the  Delawares,  also,  the  Shawnees  were 
never  hostile  toward  the  whites  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812. 
On  the  contrary,  they  had  given  abundant  proof  of  their  peaceable 
and  friendly  disposition.  Their  people  had  moved  to  Kansas  from 
Missouri  and  Ohio  in  1825  and  1831.  The  signers  of  the  Cherokee- 
Shawnee  agreement  of  1869  were  H.  D.  Reese  and  William  P. 
Adair,  on  the  part  of  the  Cherokees,  and  Graham  Rogers  and 
Charles  Tucker  on  the  part  of  the  Shawnees. 

The  Pottawatomies  of  Kansas  entered  into  a.  treaty  with  the 
Government,  February  7,  1867, , whereby  they  were  to  receive  a 
new  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Eight  days  later,  the  Sac 
and  Pox  Indians  of  Kansas  entered  into  a similar  treaty.  The 
reservation  set  apart  for  the  Pottawatomies  was  located  between 
the  North  and  South  Canadian  rivers,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Seminole  Nation  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Meridian. 
The  new  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation  was  located  between  the  North 
Canadian  and  Cimarron  rivers,  immediately  west  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion. Both  tribes  were  moved  to  their  new  homes  during  the  course 
of  the  following  two  years.  The  Absentee  Shawnees,  who  had  left 
the  main  body  of  the  tribe  more  than  twenty  years  before,  who  had 
lived  in  the  region  of  the  Canadian  River  for  some  years  and  had 
then  drifted  down  into  Texas,  where  thej^  were  settled  with  other 
fragmentary  tribes  and  bands  on  the  Brazos  Reserve,  whence  they 
came  to  the  Washita  in  1859,  were  induced  to  join  the  Pottawato- 
mies and  settle  on  the  new  reservation  west  of  the  Seminole 
country. 

The  Osage  Indians,  having  agreed  to  dispose  of  their  lands  in 
Southern  Kansas,  were  assigned  to  a new  reservation  in  the  Indian 

States  and  moved  to  the  Spanish  dominions  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  1785,  settling  near  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  whence  in  after 
years  they  drifted  southwestwardly  across  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma 
to  Texas,  where  they  remained  until  1839.  (The  old  Shawnee  Vil- 
lage, in  LePlore  County,  and  Shawneetown,  near  the  Red  River, 
in  McCurtain  County,  are  m_arks  of  their  southward  movement.) 
Returning  to  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  in  Kansas  after  the  troubles 
with  the  Texans  in  1839,  a few  years  later,  in  1845,  another  party 
returned  to  the  South,  living  in  the  territory  and  Texas  until  the 
Civil  war.  This  part  of  the  tribe  is  known  as  the  Absentee  Shaw- 
nees. Small  bands  of  Shawnees  have  long  been  affiliated  with  and 
absorbed  by  the  Senecas  and  by  the  Creeks. 
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Territory  in  1870  and  removed  thither  during  the  following  two 
years.  Tlieir  new  reservation  was  located  west  of  the  96th  meridiam 
and  north  of  the  Arkansas  River  and  was  therefore  a part  of  the 
old  Cherokee  outlet.  The  Kansa,  or  Kaw  Tribe  of  Indians,  who 
had  long  had  a reservation  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Neosho,  in 
Kansas,  also  entered  into  an  agreement  whereby  the  sale  of  the 
lands  was  authorized  and,  having  been  assigned  to  a new  reserva- 
tion, they  moved  to  the  Indian  Territory  in  1873.  A small  band 
of  captive  Modocs,  from  Oregon,  were  colonized  on  a small  reserva- 
tion under  the  Quapaw  Agency,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state  about  the  same  time. 

The  End  of  Indian  Treaty  Making 

After  1868,  there  were  no  more  treaties  made  with  Indian  tribes 
by  the  Government.  Up  to  that  time,  formal  treaties  with  Indian 
tribes  were  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
just  as  treaties  with  foreign  nations  were.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, at  the  instance  of  its  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  of 
which  Sidney  Clarke,  of  Kansas,  was  chairman,  objected  to  voting 
further  appropriations  for  the  fulfilment  of  Indian  treaties  which 
were  ratified  by  the  Senate  without  advice  or  consent  on  the  part 
of  the  Lower  House.  The  result  was  the  discontinuance  of  the  sys- 
tem of  making  treaties  and  the  .substitution  of  agreements  instead. 
This  gave  the  House  of  Representatives  an  equal  voice  with  the 
Senate  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  administration  and  conduct 
of  Indian  Affairs.^ 


^ Sidney  Clarke,  who  had  much  to  do  with  this  measure,  after- 
ward took  a leading  part  in  the  agitation  for  the  opening  of  Okla- 
homa to  settlement  and  eventually  became  a citizen  of  Oklahoma. 
He  was  born  at  Southbridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1831.  In  early  life 
he  embarked  in  the  newspaper  business.  In  1858  he  emigrated  from 
his  native  state  to  Kansas,  settling  at  Lawrence.  He  soon  became 
actively  identified  with  the  political  affairs  of  that  new  state.  In 
1862  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Legislature.  In  1863  he  was 
commissioned  an  assistant  adjutant  general  in  the  volunteer  mili- 
tary service  with  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  was  re-elected  in  1866  and  1868.  In  1879  he  was 
a member  of  the  Kansas  State  Legislature,  being  elected  speaker 
of  the  House.  From  December,  1885,  to  March,  1889,  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  trying  to  secure  the  opening  of  the 
Oklahoma  lands  to  settlement.  In  the  closing  hours  of  the  Fiftieth 
Congress  he  aided  in  drafting  the  amendment  to  the  Indian  Appro- 
priation Bill,  the  final  passage  of  which  resulted  in  opening  of  Okla- 
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Because  of  disagreement  between  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
in  the  matter  of  vitalizing  Indian  treaties  which  had  been  regulaidy 
negotiated  and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  fail- 
ing to  make  the  appropriations  necessary  to  carry  out  the  stipula- 
tions of  such  treaties,  Indian  hostilities  had  been  renewed  in  a num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  a more  prompt  compliance  with  the  spirit 


Sidney  Clarke 


and  terms  of  tlie  treaty  would  have  had  the  effect  of  averting 
such  a calamity.  The  blame  for  such  failures  was  generally  laid 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  House  leaders  therefore 

homa  a few  weeks  afterward.  Coming  to  Oklahoma  at  the  time  of 
the  opening,  in  April,  1889,  Mr.  Clarke  settled  at  Oklahoma  City, 
where  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1898,  and  again  in  1900,  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  upper  branch  of  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lative Assembly.  He  took  a very  active  part  in  the  agitation  for 
statehood.  Mr.  Clarke  died  in  Oklahoma  City,  June  18,  1909. 
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decided  that  the  popular  branch  of  the  national  law-making  body 
should  threafter  be  consulted  in  the  approval  of  such  agreements 
if  it  was  to  be  held  equally  responsible  for  the  legislation  which 
was  necessary  to  give  force  and  effect  to  the  same.^ 

® Section  2 of  the  Indian  Appropriation  Act  of  March  3,  1871, 
contained  the  following  clause,  which  had  been  “inadvertently” 
omitted  as  section  14  of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1870:  “And  be  it 
further  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained,  or  in  any  of  the 
provisions  thereof,  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  ratify,  approve  and 
disaffirm  any  treaty  made  with  any  tribes,  bands  or  parties  of  In- 
dians since  the  twentieth  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -seven, 
or  affirm  or  disaffirm  any  powers  of  the  Executive  and  Senate  over 
the  subject.” 

Less  than  a year  later,  March  3,  1871,  another  act  of  Congress 
provided  that  “No  Indian  nation  or  tribe  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  acknowledged  or  recognized  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  tribe  or  power  with  whom  the  United  States  may 
contract  a treaty ; but  no  obligation  of  any  treaty  made  and  ratified 
with  any  such  nation  or  tribe  prior  to  March  3,  1871,  shall  be 
hereby  invalidated  or  impaired.” 


CHAPTER  XLVI 


THE  MEDICINE  LODGE  COUNCIL 

j\Iost  of  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  tribes  who  were  represented 
in  the  council  at  which  the  treaties  of  1865  were  signed  (near  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas  River  in  Kansas),  kept  their  part 
of  the  agreements  then  entered  into  in  good  faith.  Some  of  the 
bands  of  Cheyennes  and  Comanches  were  not  represented  in  the 
council  and  these  did  not  make  any  pretense  of  being  bound  by  an 
agreement  to  which  they  were  not  parties.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  the  Quahada  Comanches  and  the  Dog  Soldier  Cheyennes. 
There  was  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities  to 
hold  the  entire  tribe  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  one  such  band, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  as  political  entities,  reputed  tribal 
organizations  were  very  loosely  bound  together,  if  at  all.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  not  fulfilled  its  treaty  agreements  and  the  Indians 
were  inclined  to  feel  that  they  were  therefore  not  bound  by  theirs. 
There  were  always  some  white  men  in  whom  even  the  most  impla- 
cable Indians  placed  their  confidence.  One  of  these  was 
Maj.  Edward  W.  Wynkoop,  of  Colorado,  who,  in  November,  1866, 
became  the  tribal  agent  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  talking  even  the  semi-hostile  Dog  Soldier  Band  of  Chey- 
ennes into  a good  humor.  ^ 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1867,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  personally  took  the  field 
at  the  head  of  a strong  force  of  troops  at  Port  Harker,  Kansas,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  “Indian  question,”  which  seemed  to 
baflae  so  many  other  wise  heads.  The  fact  that,  though  he  was  a 
brave  soldier  and  a successful  general,  he  had  not  had  any  previous 
experience  in  dealing  with  Indians  did  not  disturb  his  equanimi|;y. 
With  a well  equipped  expedition,  including  infantry,  cavalry,  artil- 
lery and  a pontoon  train,  he  set  forth  to  overawe  the  Indians  by 
the  mere  display  of  the  superiority  of  his  force.  Marching  his  com- 

^ Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1866, 
p.  277. 
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mand  from  the  valley  of  the  Smoky  Hill  to  that  of  the  Arkansas,  he 
arrived  at  Fort  Lamed,  where  he  met  Major  Wynkoop,  the  tribal 
agent,  who  courteously  offered  to  assist  in  arranging  for  a council 
or  conference  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Dog  Soldier  Band.  Agent 
Wynkoop  sent  a courier  to  the  Indian  camp,  distant  nearly  thirty- 
five  miles,  asking  that  the  chiefs  come  in  for  council.  They  came  as 
pi-omptly  and  as  quickly  as  they  could,  considering  the  distance  and 
the  facts  that  the  snow  was  deep  and  their  ponies  were  weak  from 
lack  of  proper  food,  as  was  generally  the  ease  at  the  end  of  the 
winter.  The  distance  was  greater  than  the  general  had  thought  and 
they  were  later  in  arriving  than  he  had  expected.  For  this  pre- 
sumptive lack  of  promptness  they  were  upbraided.  General  Han- 
cock then  accused  them  of  depredations  for  which  they  were  not 
responsible.  Such  a course  did  not  have  a tendency  to  create 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians.^ 

Finally,  General  Hancock  announced  his  intention  to  march 
his  command  to  the  Indian  village  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
council  as  some  of  the  chiefs  had  not  come.  The  chiefs  at  once 
besought  their  agent.  Major  Wynkoop,  to  try  to  dissuade  the 
general  from  putting  such  a purpose  into  effect,  stating  that,  if 
he  did  march  his  command  to  their  village,  their  women  and  chil- 
dren would  be  frightened  (for  the  memory  of  the  Chivington 
massacre,  on  Sand  Creek,  a little  more  than  two  years  before,  was 
still  fresh  in  their  minds)  and  seek  safety  in  flight.  Major  Wyn- 
koop plead  with  the  general  not  to  put  his  threat  into  execution.^ 
But,  though  he  knew  Indians  and  Indian  character  (which  General 
Hancock  did  not)  and  though  he  had  been  a brave  soldier,  Major 
Wynkoop  had  never  seen  more  than  one  small  brigade  of  troops 
assembled  in  one  command,  while  the  general  had  led  thousands 
of  men  into  some  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  Civil  War.  There- 
fore, the  opinions  of  the  young  Westerner  were  lightly  considered 
and  his  earnest  advice,  based  as  it  was  on  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  was  disregarded,  and  the  march  to  the  Indian 
village  was  begun. 

AVhile  the  advancing  column  was  still  several  miles  distant  from 
the  Indian  camp,  Roman  Nose,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  chief,  rode 
out  to  meet  General  Hancock.  Two  more  perfect  types  of  the  red 
and  white  races  probably  never  faced  each  other  than  Roman  Nose 


2 Ibid.,  1867,  p.  311;  also  “Early  Travels  and  Adventures  of 
Henry  M.  Stanley,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  29-35. 

3 Annual  Report,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1867,  p.  311. 
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and  General  Hancock.  A brief  interview  ensued.  It  is  said  that 
Roman  Nose  had  expressed  to  some  of  the  other  Indians  a desire 
or  intention  to  kill  General  Hancock,  even  though  he  knew  his 
own  life  would  be  forfeited  for  so  doing,  but  he  was  dissuaded 
from  doing  so  by  some  of  the  other  chiefs.  The  column  finally 


Cheyenne  Lodge  op  Buffalo  Skins 


reached  a position  near  the  Indian  village  and  went  into  camp. 
Then  it  was  learned  that  the  village  had  been  abandoned — that 
the  women  and  children  had  scattered  in  many  directions,  taking 
only  such  belongings  as  could  be  carried  by  hand.  General  Hancock 
summoned  the  chiefs  before  him  and  sternly  demanded  why  the 
women  and  children  had  fled.  Roman  Nose  replied,  telling  the 
general  of  the  Sand  Creek  affair  where  the  women  and  chil- 
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(Iren  of  the  Cheyennes  had  been  wantonly  killed  by  the  troops 
under  Colonel  Chivington  and  naively  asking  him  if  white  women 
and  childi’en  would  not  have  become  panic-striken  under  similar 
circumstances.  To  this  the  general  bluntly  responded  that  he 
regarded  the  flight  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  village  as  an 
act  of  treachei'y,  and  that  he  wanted  the  principal  men  of  the  band 
to  go  in  search  of  them  and  bring  them  back.  They  asked  for  the 
loan  of  horses,  as  their  own  were  in  no  condition  to  undertake  such 
a trip.  Horses  were  furnished  but  the  effort  to  And  and  bring 
back  the  people  who  had  scattered  was  futile.  General  Hancock 
then  announced  his  determination  to  burn  the  lodges  and  property 
contained  in  the  abandoned  Indian  village.  Against  this  course, 
IMajor  Wynkoop  filed  a written  protest,'*  but  it  was  of  no  more 
avail  than  the  verbal  protests  which  had  been  made  before.  Three 
hundred  lodges,  which,  with  the  contents,  aggregated  in  value  the 
sum  of  $100,000,  were  piled  up  and  burned  by  General  Hancock’s 
orders.  Thus,  by  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority  and  power 
on  the  part  of  an  officer  who  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  advice  of 
those  who  knew  more  about  Indians  than  he  did,  another  Indian 
■ft'ar  was  started,  involving  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  Southern  Plains, 
entailing  the  loss  of  scores  of  lives  of  settlers,  freighters,  immigrants 
and  soldiers,  and  costing  many  millions  of  dollars.  All  through  the 
summer  the  Indian  war  went  on  and  autumn  found  the  red  warriors 
of  the  Plains  tribes  still  unwhipped.  And  yet,  when  General  Han- 
cock was  transferred  to  another  comrdand  a few  months  later,  the 
governor  of  Kansas  saw  fit  to  extend  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  people 
of  that  state ! 

When  the  autumn  season  was  at  hand,  the  Indians  were  gener- 
all}^  ready  to  attend  a peace  council.  Solicitude  for  their  hungry 
families  and  the  desire  for  warm  clothing  for  winter  generally 
quickened  an  interest  in  the  re-establishment  of  peace.  In  the 
autumn  of  1867,  it  was  different;  the  Indians  were  not  disposed  to 
sue  for  peace.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  send  to  them  men  in 
whom  they  had  confidence — such  men  as  Chisholm  and  Black  Beaver 
and  Wynkoop — for  the  purpose  of  persuading  them  to  attend  a 
peace  council.  Even  then,  they  came  in  an  ugly  humor  and  in  no 
mood  for  making  peace. 

The  peace  council  was  held  in  the  valley  of  Medicine  Lodge 
River,  in  Southern  Kansas,  just  a few  miles  from  the  Oklahoma 
border,  during  the  latter  part  of  October,  1867.  It  was  a notable 


* Ibid.,  p.  313. 
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assemblage.  Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  principal  tribes  of  the 
Southern  Plains  were  there — Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  Comanche, 
Kiowa  and  Plains  Apache.  The  Government  commission  was  the 
largest  and  possibly  the  ablest  that  had  ever  been  sent  out  on  such 
a mission.  There  was  a large  military  escort  and  an  abundance 
of  rations  and  supplies  for  the  Indians. 

The  Government  peace  commission  was  peculiar  in  that  it  was 
partly  named  by  the  act  of  Congress  which  provided  for  its  crea- 
tion and  operation.  This  act,  approved  July  20,  1867,  provided 
that,  in  addition  to  three  army  officers  not  below  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, N.  G.  Taylor  (commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs),  John 
B.  Henderson  (chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs),  S.  P.  Tappan  and  John  B.  Sanborn  should  be  members 
of  the  peace  commission.  Rev.  Nathaniel  G.  Taylor  was'  from 
Tennessee  and  was  a personal  friend  of  President  Andrew  Johnson. 
He  was  the  father  of  Robert  L.  Taylor  and  Alfred  A.  Taylor,  who 
were  prominent  in  the  public  affairs  of  Tennessee  in  the  succeeding 
generation.  John  B.  Henderson  was  United  States  senator  from 
Missouri.  Col.  Samuel  P.  Tappan  had  been  an  officer  of  a Colorado 
volunteer  regiment  during  the  war.  John  B.  Sanborn  had  entered 
the  volunteer  military  service  as  colonel  of  a Minnesota  regiment 
and  had  been  promoted  to  the  grades  of  brigadier  and  major- 
general.  Tbe  military  members  of  the  commission  were  Lieut.-Gen. 
William  T.  Sherman,  and  Brig.-Generals  Alfred  H.  Terry  and 
William  S.  Harney.  Subsequently,  in  order  to  insure  a full 
attendance,  Brig.-Gen.  Christopher  C.  Augur  was  added  to  the 
membership  of  the  commission.  The  commissioners  met  at  St.  Louis, 
where  they  organized  and  chartered  a steamboat  by  means  of 
which  they  ascended  the  Missouri  River  and  held  councils  with 
several  of  the  Sioux  tribes.  Generals  Sherman  and  Augur  and 
Colonel  Tappan  were  then  sent  to  visit  other  tribes,  while  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  commission  proceeded  to  Medicine  Lodge. 
Generals  Sanborn  and  Harney  had  been  members  of  the  commission 
which  had  met  the  Cheyennes,  Comanches  and  other  tribes  of  the 
Southern  Plains  in  council  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas 
River  two  years  before.  General  Augur  and  Colonel  Tappan 
joined  the  other  members  of  the  peace  commission  before  its  nego- 
tiations were  completed  at  Medicine  Lodge. 

Several  representatives  of  the  press  accompanied  the  peace  com- 
missioners from  Port  Lamed  to  the  Medicine  Lodge  council. 
Among  the  most  noted  of  these  correspondents  were  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  who  represented  the  Missouri  Democrat  (now  known 
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as  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat),  and  who  subsequently  attained 
world-wide  fame  as  the  explorer  of  Africa ; Thomas  W.  Knox,  who 
also  achieved  distinction  as  a traveler  and  author,  and  Milton  W. 
Reynolds,  who  was  destined  to  become  intimately  associated  with  the 
movement  for  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  to  settlement.'^  Reynolds 
was  then  editor  of  the  Kansas  State  Journal  and  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Times.  Other  newspapers  represented  by  corre- 
spondents were.  Harper’s  Weekly,  New  York  Herald,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Cincinnati  Commercial,  Cincinnati  Gazette,  St.  Louis. 
Republican,  Chicago  Republican  and  the  Leavenworth  Bulletin. 

Most  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Arapaho  and  Plains  Apache 
Indians  were  represented  in  the  council  which  convened  in  a grove 
of  elm  trees  on  the  morning  of  October  19th.  Very  few  of  the  Chey- 
ennes were  present  as  they  Were  engaged  in  the  ceremonies  inci- 
dent to  “making  medicine,”  a day’s  journey  distant.  Black  Kettle, 
the  head  chief  of  the  Cheyennes,  was  present  but  his  people  abso- 
lutely refused  to  come  in  until  they  were  through  with  the  cere- 
mony of  “renewing  the  medicine  arrows.”  This  prolonged  the 
council  several  days  beyond  the  length  of  time  that  would  have 
been  otherwise  required.  Many  speeches  were  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  peace  commission  and  by  the  Indian  chiefs.  Those  of 
the  commissioners  were  conciliatory  and  persuasive ; those  made 
by  the  various  Indian  chiefs  differed  according  to  the  dispositions 
and  whims  of  the  respective  speakers,  some  being  friendly,  others 
plaintive,  and  still  others  defiant.*"  The  tribal  agents,  Maj.  E.  W. 
Wynkoop  and  Col.  J.  H.  Leavenworth,  were  present.  The  former 
held  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  his  people — the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes — but  the  latter  appeared  to  have  lost  his  hold  upon 
part  of  his  charges,  at  least,  as  Satanta,  the  leading  chief  of  the 
Kiowas,  demanded  a new  agent.  Each  tribe  had  its  interpreters. 
Some  of  these  Avere  quite  important  figures  in  the  negotiations. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Adams,  who  was  of  mixed  white  and  Arapaho  descent 
and  who  spoke  several  Indian  languages  as  well  as  English,  was 

® Stanley  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1867  on  the  Plains  with  the  troops  which  Avere  operating  against 
the  hastile  Indians,  having  joined  the  command  of  General  Han- 
cock Avhen  it  left  Fort  Harker,  more  than  six  months  before.  Nearly 
thirty  years  later,  he  collected  his  letters  written  while  with  the 
troops  in  the  field,  and  had  them  published  as  the  first  volume  of 
his  work  entitled  “My  Early  Travels  and  Adventures.” 

® Stanley  reproduces  many  of  the  speeches  of  the  peace  commis- 
sioners and  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  his  book,  “My  Early  Travels 
and  Adventures,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  222-62. 
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the  interpreter  for  the  ArapahoesJ  Phil  McCusker,  a noted 
frontier  character,  was  the  interpreter  for  the  Comanehes. 

Writing  twenty  years  later,  Milton  W.  Reynolds,  reminiscently 
described  the  Medicine  Lodge  Peace  Council  as  follows : ® 

“It  was  a great  council  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  It  is  said 
that  there  were  15,000  present.*^  At  first  they  were  sullen  and 
morose  and  not  disposed  to  treat;  they  were  hungry  and  mad. 
They  were  filled  and,  after  feasting,  became  better  natured.  It 
was  at  this  council  that  I heard  Satanta  boast  of  the  men  he  had 
killed  and  the  horses  he  had  stolen,  ‘up  at  Lamed.’  He  rode  a 
big  black  horse  which  was  branded  ‘U.  S.  ’ Satanta  was  a fiery 
speaker,  vehement,  impetuous,  tumultuous  as  a torrent,  generally 
believed  to  be  a common  liar  and  a most  consummate  scoundrel. 
Kicking  Bird  was  the  second  chief  of  the  Kiowas  and  afterward 
became  principal  chief.  He  was  a good  Indian.  I slept  in  the 
same  tent  with  him.  He  once  saved  my  life  and  that  of  my  friend 
Colonel  Murphy  (superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs),  but  as  that 
incident  is  only  important  to  ourselves,  I pass  it  by. 

“On  one  occasion  we  (the  peace  commission)  came  very  nearly 
being  gobbled  up  by  the  Indians,  and  probably  would  have  been 
but  for  the  presence  of  two  old  Indian  fighters — Governor  Samuel 
Crawford  (of  Kansas)  and  Gen.  William  S.  Harney.  It  was  a 
dull,  dreary  day.  Listlessly  and  lazily  drops  of  rain  drizzled  all 
day  long.  Toward  evening  the  Indians  became  restless ; they 
moved  about  sullenly,  sluggishly  and  slow;  they  would  not  come 
into  the  council.  Governor  Crawford  called  General  Harney’s  atten- 
tion to  the  unpleasant  signs  which,  to  his  practiced  eye,  were 
plainly  visible.  The  troops  of  the  escort  were  at  once  drawn  up 
in  a hollow  square  with  the  peace  commission  in  the  center  and 
a Gatling  gun  turned  straight  upon  the  camp  of  the  Indians.  Need- 
less to  say,  there  was  no  massacre  such  as  occurred  under  similar 
circumstances  in  the  lava  beds  of  Oregon  a few  years  later. 


Mrs.  Adams  was  the  daughter  of  Julian  Poisol,  a noted  trader 
among  the  Indians,  and  her  mother  was  a member  of  the  Arapaho 
Tribe.  Her  first  husband  was  Maj.  Thomas  J.  Fitzpatrick,  who  had 
long  been  a prominent  figure  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  fur  trade  and 
was  associated  with  Fremont  on  some  of  his  earlier  explorations. 
He  was  agent  for  the  Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  Kiowa  and  Comanche 
tribes  at  the  time  of  his  death  which  occurred  in  Washington,  in 
1854. 

8 “Kansas  Historical  Society  Collections,”  Vol.  VI,  pp.  344-6. 

® The  actual  number  of  Indians  present  at  the  Medicine  Lodge 
council  was  about  7,000. 
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“After  many  days  of  powwowing,  the  Indians  treated.  They 
\vere  given  homes  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  agreed  to  leave  and 
forever  abandon  Kansas.  We — that  is,  the  commission — slashed 
away  promiscuously  and  gave  away  empires  to  the  Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  Comanches  and  Apaches — anything  they 
wanted  in  tlie  way  of  lands  and  hunting  grounds  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory—anything  to  get  them  out  of  Kansas.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  were  very 
reluctant  to  accept  reservations  in  the  Indian  Territory,  while  the 
Kiowas  and  Comanches  did  not  want  to  be  confined  to  the  limits 
of  a reservation  of  any  kind  or  in  any  place.  The  speech  of 
Satanta,  the  Kiowa  chief,  as  reported  by  Stanley,  bears  evidence 
of  tins.  His  speech  was  in  part  as  follows: 

“All  the  chiefs  of  the  Kiowas,  Comanches  and  Arapahoes  are 
here  today.  They  have  come  to  listen  to  the  good  word.  We  have 
been  waiting  here  a long  time  to  see  you  and  we  are  getting  tired. 
All  the  land  south  of  the  Arkansas  belongs  to  the  Kiowas  and 
Comanches  and  I don’t  want  to  give  away  any  of  it.  I love  the 
land  and  the  buffalo  and  will  not  part  with  any.  I want  you  to 
understand  also  that  the  Kiowas  don’t  want  to  fight  and  have  not 
been  fighting  since  we  made  the  treaty  (two  years  before).  I hear 
a great  deal  of  fine  talk  from  these  gentlemen,  but  they  never  do 
what  they  say.  I don’t  want  any  of  those  medicine  homes  built 
iu  the  country ; I want  the  children  brought  up  just  exactly  as  I 
am.  * * 

“When  I look  upon  you  I know  you  are  all  big  chiefs.  While 
you  are  in  the  country  we  go  to  sleep  happy  and  are  not  afraid.  • 
I have  heard  that  you  intend  to  settle  us  on  a reservation  near  the 
mountains.  I don’t  want  to  settle  there.  I love  to  roam  over  the 
wide  prairie,  and  when  I do  it  I feel  free  and  happy,  but,  when  we 
settle  down,  we  grow  pale  and  die. 

“Hearken  well  to  what  I say.  I have  laid  aside  my  lance,  my 
bow  and  my  shield,  and  yet  I feel  safe  in  your  presence.  I have 
told  you  the  truth.  I have  no  little  lies  hid  about  me,  but  I don’t 
know  how  it  is  with  the  Commissioners;  are  they  as  clear  as  I am? 

A long  time  ago  this  land  belonged  to  our  fathers,  but  when  I go 
up  the  river  I see  a camp  of  soldiers,  and  they  are  cutting  my 
wood  down  or  killing  my  Imtfalo.  I don’t  like  that,  and  when 
I see  it  my  heart  feels  like  bursting  with  sorrow.  I have  spoken.” 

In  the  end,  however,  the  chiefs  of  all  of  the  tribes  were  per- 
suaded to  sign  treaties  with  the  Government  commissioners,  by 
the  terms  of  which  their  people  were  to  accept  reservations  and 
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cease  from  roaming  at  large.  They  were  plainly  told  that  the 
buffalo  would  disappear  from  the  Plains  in  the  course  of  time  and 
that  they  would  have  to  settle  down  and  till  the  soil  for  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

The  treaty  with  the  Comanches  and  Kiowas  was  concluded  and 
signed  October  18,  1867.  It  provided  for  perpetual  peace  between 
the  people  of  these  tribes  and  the  Government,  and  that  they  should 
accept  as  a reservation  a tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Washita 
and  Red  rivers,  west  of  the  98th  meridian  and  extending  to  the 
North  Pork  of  the  Red  River.  There  were  many  other  provisions, 
including  those  relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  agency,  of  schools,  and  teachers;  the  Indians  were  to  be 
furnished  with  such  farming  implements  as  they  might  desire, 
together  with  seeds  for  planting,  and  were  to  be  properly  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  tilling  the  soil;  they  were  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  hunting  buffalo  as  fa.r  north  as  the  Arkansas  River  and 
were  to  have  certain  specified  annuities.  On  their  part,  the  Indians 
were  to  cease  from  all  depredations  and  withdraw  their  opposition 
to  the  construction  of  railways  and  the  establishment  of  military 
posts  and  to  refrain  from  molesting  emigrants,  wagon  trains, 
coaches,  etc.  The  Government  was  to  furnish  physicians,  teachers, 
blacksmiths  and  such  other  employes  as  might  be  necessary. 

A supplemental  treaty,  concluded  three  days  later,  provided 
that  the  Apaches  of  the  Plains,  who  had  left  the  Kiowas  and 
Comanches  and  joined  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  by  the  terms 
of  a treaty  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas,  two  years 
before,  should  become  reafiiliated  with  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches. 

The  treaty  with  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  was  not  finally 
agreed  upon  and  signed  until  October  28th.  By  its  terms  a reserva- 
tion, bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  State  of  Kansas  and 
the  Arkansas  River,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Cimarron 
River,  was  assigned  to  these  tribes. The  rest  of  the  provisions  of 


The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  never  took  up  their  residence 
on  the  reservation  assigned  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge. 
Instead,  when  they  went  South  they  located  on  the  North  Canadian 
River.  They  professed  to  have  failed  to  understand  the  location 
of  the  reservation  and  asked  that  they  be  assigned  to  a new  reserva- 
tion farther  south  (Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
1869,  p.  35).  President  Grant  approved  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  commissioner  (Col.  Ely  S.  Parker),  and  Congress  was  ex- 
pected to  pass  an  act  assigning  the  new  reservation.  Such  action 
was  never  taken,  however,  so  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  held  the 
reservation  north  of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation  (includ- 
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the  treaty  were  practically  identical  with  those  of  the  one  which 
had  been  concluded  with  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  ten  days 
earlier. 


ing  all  of  the  ceded  Creek  and  Seminole  lands  west  of  the  98th  meri- 
dian and  all  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  “leased  district”  which 
was  not  embraced  in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation)  by 
virtue  of  the  recommendations  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs, 
above  mentioned,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  did 
not  relinquish  the  reservation  north  of  the  Cimarron  until  they 
entered  into  an  agreement  at  Darlington,  in  Oetobei’,  1890,  to  accept 
allotments  of  land  in  severalty — Statutes  at  Large,  Fifty -first  Con- 
gress, Second  Session,  chapter  543,  section  13. 


CHAPTER  XL VII 


WAR  WITH  THE  TRIBES  ON  THE  PLAINS 

The  Indians  of  the  Plains  were  tranquil  during  the  v>^inter  of 
1867-68,  as  they  usually  were  in  the  winter  seasond  The  Govern- 
ment had  apparently  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
cheaper  to  feed  the  Indians  than  to  fight  them,  and  its  agents  saw 
to  it  that  they  were  supplied  Avith  the  necessary  rations  for  subsist- 
ence. But  the  appropriation  for  such  supplies  was  exhausted  and 
Congress  was  tardy  in  making  provision  for  the  continuance  of 
the  practice  and,  when  the  Cheyennes  were  informed  that  they 
would  have  to  shift  for  themselves  they  were  also  told  that  they 
could  not  have  the  arms  and  ammunition  for  hunting  buffalo  which 
had  been  promised  to  them  by  the  peace  commissioners  of  the 
Government  at  Medicine  Lodge. “ Smarting  under  the  implied  lack 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, a band  of  Cheyennes  left  their  camps  near  the  Arkansas 
River  and  went  north  of  the  Smoky  Hill  River,  where  they  com- 
mitted depredations  and  outrages  in  the  frontier  settlements  along 
the  valleys  of  the  Saline  and  Solomon  rivers,  early  in  August, 
1868.  Two  months  before  that,  a band  of  about  eighty  Cheyenne 
warriors,  with  a few  Arapahoes  and  Kiowas,  led  by  the  Cheyenne 
chief.  Little  Robe,  rode  past  the  outlying  frontier  settlements  and 

^ The  Indians  of  the  Plains  tribes  coiild  not  make  war  in  winter 
time  for  the  reason  that  the  horses  and  ponies  had  to  subsist  upon 
the  suneured  grasses  or  upon  the  twigs  and  bark  of  the  willow  and 
cottonwood  trees  and  were  therefore  not  in  a fit  condition  to  stand 
the  requirements  of  the  raids  and  forays  which  were  always  inci- 
dent to  their  hostile  operations.  With  the  coming  of  spring,  the 
war  ponies  soon  began  to  regain  flesh  and  strength.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  most  of  the  active  Indian  wars  on  the  Plains  took  place 
during  the  late  summer  and  autumn  seasons. 

“ Letter  of  Agent  E.  W.  Wynkoop,  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  for  1868,  pp.  81-2 ; also,  letter  of  Super- 
intendent Thomas  Murphy,  p.  60 ; and  letter  of  N.  G.  Taylor,  com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  p.  66. 
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allaeked  the  village  of  the  Kansa,  or  Kaw  Indians,  at  Council 
Grove,  Kansas,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Neosho  River.'® 

The  Indian  war  of  1868  was'^  mostly  along  the  lines  of  the  over- 
land trails  and  the  frontier  settlements  in  its  earlier  stages,  so 
the  most  active  hostilities  occurred  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Colo- 
rado. However,  when  the  Kiowas  and  ComaneheS  fled  southward 
from  the  vicinity  of  their  agency  at  Fort  Lamed,  they  were  pur- 
sued hy  the  district  commander,  Gen.  Alfred  Sully,  as  far  as  the 
valleys  of  the  Cimarron  and  North  Canadian  rivers,  in  Northern 
Oklahoma.  There  he  was  confronted  by  several  large  war  parties 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  making  his  way 
back  to  Fort  Dodge  after  having  three  severe  engagements.^  In 
writing  of  this  campaign  under  General  Sully ’s  command.  General 
Custer  related  some  of  its  incidents  in  the  following  language  : 
“The  expedition  intended  to  operate  south  of  the  Arkansas 
was  composed  of  the  principal  portion  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  and 
a few  companies  of  the  Third  Regular  Infantry,  the  entire  force 
under  the  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  Alfred  Sully,  an  officer  of  long 
experience  among  the  Indians,  and  who  had  in  times  gone  by 
achieved  no  little  distinction  as  an  Indian  flghter  and,  at  a later 
date,  became  a partial  advocate  of  the  adoption  of  the  peace  policy. 
General  Sully ’s  expedition,  after  being  thoroughly  equipped  and 
supplied,  under  his  personal  supervision,  with  everything  needful 
in  a campaign  such  as  was  about  to  be  undertaken,  crossed  the 
Arkansas  River  about  the  first  of  September,  at  Fort  Dodge,  and, 
marching  a little  west  of  south,  struck  the  Cimarron  River,  where 
it  first  encountered  Indians.  Prom  the  Cimarron,  the  troops  moved 
in  a southeasterly  dirertion,  one  day’s  march,  to  Beaver  Creek, 
the  savages  opposing  and  fighting  them  during  the  entire  day. 
That  night  the  Indians  came  close  enough  to  fire  into  the  camp, 
an  unusual  proceeding  in  Indian  warfare,  as  they  rarely  molest 
troops  during  the  hours  of  night.  The  next  day  General  Sully 
directed  his  march  down  the  valley  of  the  Beaver ; but,  just  as  his 
troops  were  breaking  camp,  the  long  wagon  train  having  already 
‘pulled  out,’  and  the  rear  guard  of  the  troops  having  barely  got 
into  their  saddles,  a party  of  between  tw'o  and  three  hundred  war- 
riors, who  had  evidently  in  some  inexplicable  manner  concealed 
their  approach  \intil  the  proper  moment,  dashed  into  the  deserted 

Letter  of  Special  Agent  A.  G.  Boone,  Ibid.,  pp.  64-5 ; and  letter 
of  Agent  E.  W.  Wynkoop,  pp.  65-6. 

^ “Personal  Memoirs  of  Philip  H.  Sheridan,”  pp.  294-5. 

“Custer’s  Wild  Life  on  the  Plains,”  pp.  151-4. 
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camp  within  a few  yards  of  the  rear  of  the  troops,  succeeded  in 
cutting  oif  a few  led  horses  and  two  of  the  cavalrymen  who,  as 
is  often  the  ease,  had  lingered  behind  the  column.  General  Sully 
and  staff  were  at  that  moment  near  the  head  of  the  column,  a mile 
or  more  from  camp.  The  general,  as  was  his  custom  on  the  march, 
being  comfortably  stowed  away  in  his  ambulance,  of  course  it  was 
impossible  that  he  or  his  staff,  from  their  great  distance  from  the 
scene  of  the  actual  attack,  could  give  the  necessary  orders  in  the 
case. 

“Fortunately  the  acting  adjutant  of  the  cavalry,  Brevet-Capt. 
A.  E.  Smith,  was  riding  at  the  rear  of  the  column  and  w’itnessed 
the  attack  of  the  Indians.  Captain  Hamilton,  of  the  cavalry,  was 
also  present  in  command  of  the  rear  guard.  Wheeling  his  guard 
to  the  right  about,  he  at  once  prepared  to  charge  the  Indians  and 
to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  two  troopers  who  were  being  carried 
off  as  prisoners  before  his  very  eyes.  At  the  same  time.  Captain 
Smith,  as  representative  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  cavalry, 
promptly  took  the  responsibility  of  directing  a squadron  of  cavalry 
to  wheel  out  of  column  and  advance  in  support  of  Captain  Hamil- 
ton’s guard.  With  this  hastily  formed  detachment,  the  Indians 
(still  within  pistol  range  but  moving  off  with  their  prisoners) 
were  gallantly  charged  and  so  closely  pressed  that  they  were  forced 
to  relinquish  one  of  their  prisoners,  but  not  before  shooting  him 
through  the  body  and  leaving  him,  as  they  supposed,  mortally 
wounded.  The  troops  continued  to  charge  the  retreating  Indians, 
upon  whom  they  were  gaining,  determined  if  possible  to  effect  the 
rescue  of  their  remaining  comrade.  They  were  advancing  down 
one  slope,  while  the  Indians,  just  across  a ravine,  were  endeavor- 
ing to  escape  with  their  prisoner  up  the  opposite  ascent,  when  a 
preemptory  order  reached  the  officers  commanding  to  withdraw 
their  men  and  reform  the  column  at  once.  Delaying  long  enough 
for  an  ambulance  to  arrive  from  the  train  in  which  to  transport 
their  wounded  comrade,  the  order  was  obeyed.  Upon  rejoining 
the  column,  the  two  officers  named  were  summoned  liefore  the 
officer  commanding  their  regiment  and,  after  a second-hand  repri- 
mand, were  ordered  in  arrest  and  their  salires  taken  from  them, 
for  leaving  the  column  without  orders — the  attempted  and  half- 
successful  rescue  of  their  comrades  and  the  repulse  of  the  Indians 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Fortunately,  wiser  and  better- 
uatured  counsels  prevailed  in  a few  hours  and  their  regimental 
commander  was  authorized  to  release  these  two  officers  from  their 
durance,  their  sabres  were  restored  to  them  and  they  became,  as 
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they  deserved,  the  recipients  of  numerous  complimentary  expres- 
sions from  their  brother  officers.  The  terrible  fate  awaiting  the 
unfortunate  trooper  carried  off  by  the  Indians  spread  a deep  gloom 
throughout  the  command.  All  were  too  familiar  with  the  horrid 
customs  of  the  savages  to  hope  for  a moment  that  the  captive  would 
be  reserved  for  aught  but  a lingering  death,  from  torture  the  most 
horrible  and  painful  which  savage,  blood-thirsty  minds  could  sug- 
gest. Such  was  in  truth  his  sad  fate,  as  we  learned  afterward 
when  peace  (?)  was  established  with  the  tribes  then  engaged  in 
war.  Never  shall  I forget  the  consummate  coolness  and  particular- 
ity of  detail  with  which  some  of  the  Indians  engaged  in  the  affair 
related  to  myself  and  party  the  exact  process  by  which  the  cap- 
tured trooper  was  tortured  to  death;  how  he  was  tied  to  a stake, 
strips  of  flesh  cut  from  his  body,  arms  and  legs,  burning  brands 
thrust  into  the  bleeding  wounds,  the  nose,  lips  and  ears  cut  off, 
and,  Anally,  when  from  loss  of  blood,  excessive  pain  and  anguish, 
the  poor,  bleeding  and  almost  senseless  mortal  fell  to  the  ground 
exhausted,  the  younger  Indians  were  permitted  to  rush  in  and  dis- 
patch him  with  their  knives. 

‘ ‘ The  expedition  proceeded  on  down  the  valley  of  Beaver  Creek, 
the  Indians  contesting  every  step  of  the  way.®  In  the  afternoon 
about  three  o’clock,  the  troops  arrived  at  a ridge  of  sand-hills,  a 
few  miles  southeast  of  the  site  of  Camp  Supply,  where  quite  a 
determined  engagement  took  place  with  the  savages,  the  three 
tribes,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes  and  Kiowas,  being  the  assailants. 
The  Indians  seemed  to  have  reserved  their  strongest  efforts  until 
the  troops  and  train  had  advanced  well  into  the  sand-hills,  when 
an  obstinate  and  well-conducted  resistance  was  offered  to  the 
further  advance  of  the  troops.  It  was  evident  to  many  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  no  doubt  to  the  men,  that  the  troops  were  no  doubt  near- 
ing the  location  of  the  Indian  villages  and  that  this  last  display  of 
opposition  to  their  further  advance  was  to  save  the  villages.  The 
character  of  the  country  immediately  about  the  troops  was  not 
favorable  to  the  operations  of  cavalry;  the  surface  of  the  rolling 
plain  was  cut  up  by  irregular  and  closely  located  sand-hills,  too 
steep  and  sandy  to  allow  cavalry  to  move  with  freedom,  yet  capable 


® Sully ’s  Expedition  apparently  reached  the  valley  of  the  Cimar- 
ron in  the  northern  part  of  Beaver  County,  and  entered  that  of 
Beaver  Creek  somewhere  near  the  eastern  line  of  the  same  county. 
Thence  the  route  followed  was  southeastward  through  Harper 
County  and  into  Woodward  County,  where  the  retrograde  move- 
ment began. 
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of  being  easily  cleared  of  savages  by  troops  fighting  on  foot.  The 
Indians  took  post  on  the  hilltops  and  began  a harassing  fire  on 
the  troops  and  train.  Had  the  infantry  been  unloaded  from  the 
wagons  promptly,  instead  of  adding  to  the  great  weight,  sinking  the 
wheels  sometimes  almost  to  the  axles,  and  had  they,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a few  of  the  dismounted  cavalry,  been  deployed  on  both  sides 
of  the  train,  the  latter  could  have  been  safely  conducted  through 
what  was  then  decided  to  be  impassable  sand-hills,  but  which 
were  a short  time  afterward  proved  to  be  perfectly  practicable. 
And  once  beyond  the  range  of  sand-hills  but  a short  distance,  the 
villages  of  the  attacking  warriors  would  have  been  found  exposed 
to  an  easy  and  important  capture,  probably  terminating  the  cam- 
paign by  compelling  a satisfactory  peace.  Captain  Yates,  with  his 
single  troop  of  cavalry,  was  ordered  to.  drive  the  Indians'  away. 
This  was  a proceeding  which  did  not  seem  to  meet  with  favor 
from  the  savages.  Captain  Yates  could  drive  them  wherever  he 
encountered  them,  but  it  was  only  to  cause  the  redskins  to  appear 
in  increased  numbers  at  some  other  point.  After  contending  in 
this  non-effective  manner  for  a couple  of  hours,  the  impression  arose 
in  the  minds  of  some  that  the  train  could  not  be  conducted  through 
the  sand-hills  in  the  face  of  the  strong  opposition  offered  by  the 
Indians.  The  order  was  issued  to  turn  about  and  withdraw.  This 
order  was  executed  and  the  troops  and  train,  followed  by  the  ex- 
ultant Indians,  retired  a few  miles  to  the  Beaver  and  encamped  for 
the  night  on  the  ground  now  known  as  Camp  Supply. 

“Captain  Yates  had  caused  to  be  brought  off  the  field,  when  his 
troop  was  ordered  to  retire,  the  body  of  one  of  his  men  who  had 
been  slain  in  the  fight  with  the  Indians.  As  the  troops  were  to 
continue  their  backward  movement  next  day,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  transport  the  dead  body  further,  Captain  Yates  ordered 
preparations  made  for  interring  it  in  camp  that  night;  but  know- 
ing that  the  Indians  would  thoroughly  search  the  deserted  camp- 
ground almost  before  the  troops  should  get  out  of  sight,  and  would 
be  quick,  with  their  watchful  eyes,  to  detect  a grave,  and,  if  success- 
ful in  discovering  it,  would  unearth  the  body  in  order  to  obtain  the 
scalp,  directions  were  given  to  prepare  the  grave  after  nightfall, 
and  the  spot  selected  would  have  baffled  the  eye  of  any  but  that  of 
an  Indian.  The  grave  was  dug  under  the  picket-line,  to  which  the 
seventy  or  eighty  horses  of  the  troop  would  be  tethered  during  the 
night,  so  that  their  constant  tramping  and  pawing  should  com- 
pletely cover  up  and  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  grave  containing 
the  body  of  the  dead  trooper.  The  following  morning  even  those 
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who  had  performed  the  sad  rites  of  burial  to  their  fallen  comrade 
could  scarcely  have  been  able  to  indicate  the  exact  location  of  the 
grave.  Yet,  when  we  returned  to  that  point  a few  weeks  afterward, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  wily  savages  had  found  the  grave,  un- 
earthed the  body  and  removed  the  scalp  of  their  victim  on  the  day 
following  the  interment. 

“Early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  succeeding  the  fight  in  the 
sand-hills.  General  Sully  resumed  his  march  toward  Port  Dodge, 
the  Indians  following  and  harassing  the  movements  of  the  troops 
until  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  apparently  satisfied 
with  their  success  in  forcing  the  expedition  back,  thus  relieving 
their  villages  and  themselves  from  the  danger  which  had  threatened 
them,  fired  their  parting  shots  and  rode  off  in  triumph.  That  night 
the  troops  camped  on  Bluff  Creek,  from  which  point  General  Sully 
proceeded  to  Port  Dodge,  on  the  Arkansas,  leaving  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  command  in  camp  on  Bluff  Creek.” 

The  Washita  Campaign 

In  those  days  if  a small  band  of  Indians  was  involved  in  such 
an  affair  as  that  of  the  Saline  and  Solomon  valleys,  the  whole  tribe 
was  held  to  blame  for  it.  Indeed,  the  Indians  themselves  were 
not  more  ready  to  blame  the  whole  white  race  for  the  misdeeds  of 
one  scoundrelly  Caucasian  than  were  the  whites  to  hold  all  Indians 
accountable  for  atrocities  committed  by  a few  red  men.  There- 
fore, if  a part  of  the  tribe  had  done  wrong,  virtually  the  whole  tribe 
might  be  driven  to  war  in  self  defense  on  account  of  it.  Moreover, 
if  one  tribe  became  hostile,  all  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  espe- 
cially those  which  might  be  affiliated  or  federated  therewith,  were 
also  under  suspicion.  Hence,  when  an  Indian  war  was  once  fairly 
under  way  on  the  Plains,  most  if  not  all  of  the  tribes  of  that  region 
were  soon  more  or  less  involved.  And  so  it  was  in  the  late  summer 
and  early  autumn  of  1868 — war — cruel,  relentless  and  pitiless — 
raged  once  more  on  the  Great  Plains  throughout  the  region  between 
the  Platte  and  Red  rivers.  When  autumn  was  waning  into  winter, 
the  Indians  would  fain  have  made  peace  again,  but  this  time  no 
peace  commission  Avas  sent  to  meet  them.  Instead,  Gen.  Philip  H. 
Sheridan,  who  was  in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Missouri, 
announced  that  there  would  be  a winter  campaign  against  the 
Indians. 

The  Indians  who  had  been  living  on  or  near  the  Arkansas  River 
in  Central  and  AYestem  Kansas — Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  Kiowa  and 
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Comaiiche — all  ^^’ent  south  as  the  end  of  the  autumn  season  ap- 
proached, and  it  was  believed  that  they  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Canadian  River  country,  or  south  of  it.  Preparations  for  the  pro- 
posed winter  campaign  were  energetically  pushed  forward.  The 
active  force  in  the  field  was  to  consist  of  two  regiments — the 
Seventh  United  States  Cavalry,  commanded  by  its  lieutenant 
colonel,  George  A.  Custer,'^  and  a regiment  of  volunteers  to  be  re- 
cruited in  Kansas  and  to  be  organized  and  equipped  as  cavalry. 
The  Kansas  Regiment  was  quickly  recruited  and  mustered  into  the 
service  (Governor  Crawford,  of  that  state,  resigning  his  office  to 


Last  of  Original  Stockade  Buildings  at  Fort  Supply 


accept  the  colonelcy),  and  it  was  designated  as  the  Nineteenth  Kan- 
sas Cavalry.  The  Seventh  Cavalry  was  concentrated  at  Fort  Dodge, 
Kansas,  where  it  was  fitted  out  for  the  expedition.  A military  sup- 
ply depot,  to  be  established  at  the  junction  of  Beaver  and  Wolf 
creeks,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  was  a part  of  the 
campaign.  The  wagon  train  which  accompanied  the  expedition 
south  from  Fort  Dodge,  and  which  was  loaded  with  commissary 
and  quartermaster’s  supplies,  forage  and  building  material,  was 


" Custer  had  reached  the  grade  of  major  general  in  the  volunteer 
service,  had  also  received  the  brevet  ranks  of  colonel,  brigadier 
general  and  major  general  in  the  regular  army.  In  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  regular  military  establishment  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
war,  he  had  received  a commission  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry. 
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said  to  have  been  probably  the  largest  ever  seen  on  the  Great 
Plains.^  Five  companies  of  the  Third  United  States  Infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  John  H.  Page,  brevet  major,  also 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  act  as  guard  or  garrison  of  the 
supply  depot.  The  Nineteenth  Kansas  Cavalry  was  to  march  from 
Topeka,  wliere  it  was  organized  and  mustered  into  the  service  (two 
companies  of  the  Nineteenth  were  sent  by  rail  to  Fort  Hays  to  act 
as  escort  for  General  Sheridan),  direct  to  the  rendezvous  at  the 
confluence  of  Beaver  and  Wolf  creeks.  Gen.  Alfred  Sully,  the 
district  commander,  selected  the  site  of  the  supply  depot  and  named 
it  Camp  Supply.  General  Sheridan,  the  department  commander, 
accompanied  the  expedition,  though  he  did  not  personally  assume 
command  of  the  troops.  Six  troops  of  the  Third  United  States 
Cavalry,  stationed  at  Port  Bascom,  New  Mexico,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  A.  W.  Evans,  and  the  entire  twelve  troops  of  the  Fifth 
United  States  Cavalry  from  Fort  Lyon,  Colorado,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Eugene  A.  Carr  were  to  co-operate  with  the  expedi- 
tion from  Fort  Dodge  by  driving  any  scattered  bands  of  Indians 
down  from  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Cimarron  and  Canadian  rivers 
toward  the  region  which  was  its  military  objective. 

Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  General  Sheridan  at  Camp  Sup- 
ply the  rest  of  the  Kansas  Regiment  having  failed  to  arrive.  General 
Custer  was  directed  to  take  the  eleven  troops  of  his  regiment  which 
were  present  for  duty  and  march  south  in  search  of  the  camps  of 
the  hostile  Indians.  Leaving  Camp  Supply  in  a blinding  snow 
storm  on  the  morning  of  November  23  d,  his  command  went  into 
camp  for  the  night  in  the  valley  of  Wolf  Creek,  fifteen  miles  from 
that  post.  Thence  the  command  marched  southward  the  next  morn- 
ing (the  weather  being  clear  but  very  cold)  to  the  Canadian  River, 
which  was  crossed  with  considerable  difficulty.  Following  a dim 
trail  on  the  wind-swept  snow  of  the  prairie,  the  Osage  guides  re- 
ported that  there  were  signs  of  the  proximity  of  the  camps  of  the 
hostile  Indians  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day.  As  quietly  as 
possible,  and  with  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  detection, 
the  march  was  continued  into  the  night  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
The  wagons  were  left  behind  with  a strong  guard.  Arriving  at 
the  valley  of  the  Washita,  its  course  was  followed  down  stream  for 
several  miles  until  the  horse  herd  of  the  Indian  village  was  dis- 
covered. General  Custer,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  officers,  dis- 


® There  were  450  wagons  in  the  train  which  moved  southward 
from  Fort  Dodge  to  Camp  Supply,  in  November,  1868. 
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mounted  and  advanced  to  reconnoitre.  After  locating  the  position 
of  the  Indian  village,  he  carefully  made  his  plans  for  an  attack  to 
be  made  simultaneously  upon  it  from  four  different  directions  at 
the  hour  of  day-break. 

The  regiment  having  been  divided  into  four  detachments  and 
each  of  these  assigned  to  a position,  the  sleeping  village  was  sur- 
rounded. Some  of  the  detachments  had  to  make  detours  of  several 
miles  in  order  to  reach  the  positions  assigned  to  them  without 
being  detected.  Then  there  was  a long  wait  in  the  stinging  cold  air 
of  the  early  morning  until  the  hour  appointed  for  the  attack.  Just 
as  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  were  lighting  up  the  snow-clad 
landscape,  the  regimental  band  struck  up  the  notes  of  “Garry 
Owen,”  which  had  been  agreed  upon  as  the  signal  for  the  advance 
of  all  four  detachments.  The  charging  squadrons  swept  through 
the  village.  The  Indians  were  surprised,  as  they  had  not  dreamed 
that  the  troops  would  dare  to  follow  them  so  far  in  the  dead  of  win- 
ter. After  the  first  confusion,  however,  the  warriors  of  the  village 
rallied  and  fought  with  the  courage  of  desperation.  Most  of  the 
cavalry  troopers  dismounted  and  fought  on  foot.  The  Indian  war- 
riors fought  from  behind  such  cover  as  they  could  find — logs,  trees 
and  creek  banks.  Many  of  them  were  killed.  Most  of  the  women 
and  children,  together  with  a few  warriors  and  boys,  managed  to 
escape,  some  making  their  way  down  the  valley  to  other  Indian 
villages — Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  Kiowa  and  Comanche — which  were 
not  far  distant.^ 

From  these  lower  villages  the  warriors  soon  came  swarming 
around  the  position  occupied  by  the  troops  at  the  captured  village. 
Eight  hundred  Indian  ponies  had  also  been  captured.  To  keep 
these  was  impossible  and,  likewise,  it  was  regarded  as  impolitic  to 
abandon  them  to  the  Indians.  General  Custer  therefore  ordered 
them  to  be  shot.  Meanwhile  the  warriors  from  the  various  villages 
below  kept  increasing  in  numbers,  so  that  the  troops  which  up  to 
this  time  had  acted  on  the  offensive  were  forced  to  act  on  the  defen- 


” General  Custer  reported  that  he  had  killed  100  warriors  in  the 
village  and  fifty  women  and  children  captured — ' ‘ Personal  Memoirs 
of  Philip  H.  Sheridan,”  p.  316.  In  an  interview  with  Vincent  Col- 
yer,  a member  of  the  board  of  Indian  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  President,  who  visited  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in  the 
spring  of  1869,  Little  Robe  and  other  chiefs  told  him  that  the  loss 
of  their  people  in  the  fight  with  Custer  on  the  Washita  had  been 
thirteen  men,  sixteen  women  and  nine  children  killed — Report  of 
the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  for  1869,  p.  43. 
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sive.  Tlien  their  amniiinitiou  began  to  run  low  and  there  was  grave 
danger  that  what  had  been  a spectacular  victory  might  end  in  a dis- 
astrous defeat.  Just  at  this  critical  juncture,  however,  the  regi- 
mental quartermaster,  Lieut.  James  M.  Bell,  brevet  major,  galloped 
onto  the  field  of  action  from  the  distant  wagon  train  with  an  escort 
of  twenty-five  men  and  an  ambulance  loaded  with  fixed  ammuni- 
tion. For  some  reason  that  was  never  explained,  the  cordon  of  sur- 
rounding warriors  opened  and  permitted  this  welcome  reinforce- 
ment to  pass  through  and  thus  the  day  was  saved,  at  least  for  the 
time  being.io 

The  position  in  which  Custer’s  command  was  now  situated  was 
IDlainly  a perilous  one,  for  it  was  surrounded  by  a superior  force 
of  well  armed  and  very  hostile  warriors  and  their  numbers  were 
being  constantly  augmented  by  fresh  arrivals  from  more  distant 
villages.  To  attempt  to  withdraw  under  such  circumstances  would 
have  been  to  invite  destruction.  In  order  to  rid  himself  of  such  a 
serious  menace,  Custer  resorted  to  a very  bold  ruse.  After  burn- 
ing the  lodges  of  the  captured  village  and  killing  all  of  the  ponies 
except  such  as  were  needed  for  the  transportation  of  the  prisoners, 
he  placed  his  wounded  and  dead  in  ambulances,  formed  his  column 
and  gave  orders  to  take  up  the  line  of  march  down  the  valley 
toward  the  other  Indian  villages.  The  effect  of  this  movement 
was  instantly  visible  in  that  most  of  the  warriors  who  had  been 
harassing  him  immediately  drew  off  and  rode  away  toward  the  vil- 
lages by  taking  a short  cnt  over  the  hills.  Their  anxiety  was  to 
have  their  villages  moved  and  their  women  and  children  out  of  the 
way  before  the  troops  could  arrive.  The  command  continued  its 
march  down  the  valley  until  nightfall,  when  it  went  into  camp, 
apparently  as  if  to  remain  for  the  night.  Several  hours  later,  how- 
ever, orders  were  given  to  remount  and  the  line  of  march  was 
taken  up,  back  past  the  battle  field  and  on  to  the  place  where  the 
wagons  had  been  left,  and  thence  back  to  Camp  Supply,  where  it 
made  a spectacular  entrance,  with  the  regimental  band  playing 
“Garry  Owen,”  and  the  captives  gracing  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion. 


Lieutenant  Bell,  who  had  been  left  with  the  guard  at  the 
wagons,  judged  by  the  amount  of  firing  that  he  heard  at  a distance 
that  more  ammunition  was  needed  or  soon  would  be,  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. For  some  years  past  he  has  been  a brigadier  general 
on  the  retired  list.  He  should  have  had  a medal  of  honor  for  the 
part  he  had  in  saving  the  day  at  the  Battle  of  the  Washita  but  no 
one  else  has  pressed  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
he  is  too  modest  to  do  it  himself. 
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There  was  great  rejoicing  at  Camp  Supply.  General  Shei'idan 
issued  a congratulatory  order  and  couriers  were  sent  dashing  off 
with  the  news  that  the  outside  world  might  know  that  the  winter 
campaign  was  not  a failure.  Preparations  were  also  made  for  its 
continuance,  for  General  Sheridan  did  not  intend  to  let  the  hostile 
Indians  rest  until  they  had  sued  for  peace.  Custer’s  command  had 
not  escaped  from  the  conflict  unscathed.  Major  Joel  H.  Elliott,  with 
four  noncommissioned  officers  and  ten  private  soldiers,  had  become 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  command  and  were  killed  to 
a man.  Sergt-Maj.  Walter  Kennedy  was  the  last  man  to  fall  and 
the  little  creek  which  flows  near  by  it  is  still  called  Sergeant-Major 
Creek.  In  addition  to  these  the  loss  of  Custer’s  command  was  one 
officer  (Capt.  Louis  McLane  Hamilton)  and  flve  enlisted  men 
killed  and  three  officers  (Capt.  Albert  Barnitz,^-  Capt.  Thomas  W. 

Louis  McLane  Hamilton  was  a grandson  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  he  was  descended  from  stock  equally  distinguished  on  the 
maternal  side,  his  mother’s  father,  Louis  McLane  (a  son  of  Col. 
Allen  McLane  of  the  Continental  army)  having  been  a member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  later  of  the  Senate,  minister  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and,  later,  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Jackson.  He  entered  the 
volunteer  military  service  during  the  Civil  war  before  he  was  eigh- 
teen years  old  and,  a few  months  later,  was  commissioned  a lieu- 
tenant in  the  regular  army.  He  was  in  command  of  a company  on 
the  battle  line  before  he  was  nineteen.  He  was  commissioned  cap- 
tain of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  at  the  organization  of  that  famous 
corps  in  1866,  and  was  the  youngest  officer  of  his  rank  in  the  army 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Maj.  Joel  H.  Elliott  served  in  the  volun- 
teer army  during  the  war,  having  entered  the  service  from  Indiana, 
and  was  commissioned  major  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  at  its  or- 
ganization. 

Capt.  Albert  Barnitz,  brevet  lieutenant  colonel,  had  entered 
the  volunteer  military  service  in  the  First  Ohio  Cavalry  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  and  had  won  successive  promotions  through  sheer 
merit  and  bravery.  He  was  badly,  and  it  was  believed  at  first, 
fatally,  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  the  Washita  and  was  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  1870  because  of  the  disability  due  to  that  wound. 
Colonel  Bamitz,  who  made  his  home  in  Washington,  lived  until  the 
summer  of  1912.  The  writer  had  frequent  correspondence  with  him 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  Barnitz  Creek,  a tributary  of  the 
Washita  River,  in  Dewey  and  Custer  counties,  was  named  for  him 
during  the  course  of  the  march  of  the  expedition  down  the  valley 
of  the  Washita,  while  he  was  convalescing  from  his  wound  in  the 
hospital  at  Camp  Supply.  Colonel  Barnitz  was  gifted  with 
more  than  ordinary  taste  and  talent  in  a literary  way  and  was 
the  author  of  a volume  of  poems.  Capt.  T.  W.  Custer  was  a younger 
brother  of  General  Custer  and,  like  the  general,  lost  his  life  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  in  June,  1876. 
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Custer  and  Lieut.  T.  J.  March)  and  eleven  enlisted  men  wounded. 
On  the  side  of  the  Indians  the  loss  was  a severe  one  in  that  they 
lost  the  principal  chief  of  the  entire  Southern  Cheyenne  Tribe. 
Not  only  was  Black  Kettle  killed  hut  also  Little  Rock,  who  was  the 


Group  op  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Chiefs,  Black  Kettle  Holding 

THE  Pipe 

second  chief  of  Black  Kettle’s  Band.  Both  men  were  said  to  have 
been  peaceably  disposed  and  neither  of  them  had  been  at  war  dur- 
ing the  preceding  season. The  attack  on  the  Black  Kettle  Village, 

There  was  a dispute  as  to  whether  or  not  Black  Kettle  was 
friendly  or  hostile.  In  General  Sheridan’s  “Memoirs”  (Vol.  II,  p. 
318)  the  following  statement  appears:  “Black  Kettle,  the  chief, 

was  an  old  man  and  did  not  himself  go  with  the  raiders  to  the  Saline 
and  Solomon  and,  on  this  account,  his  fate  was  regretted  by  some. 
But  it  was  old  age  only  that  kept  him  back,  for,  before  the  demons 
set  out  from  Walnut  Creek,  he  had  freely  encouraged  them  by  'mak- 
ing medicine,’  and  by  other  devilish  incantations  that  are  gone 
through  with  at  war  and  scalp  dances.  When  the  horrible  work 
was  over  he  undertook  to  shield  himself  by  professions  of  friendship. 
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in  which  they  were  killed,  occurred  within  two  days  of  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  Chivington  massacre  on  Sand  Creek,  Colorado. 
Indeed,  the  fate  which  seemed  to  follow  Black  Kettle  seemed  to 
typify  the  history  of  the  American  Indian  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  he  was  deserving  of  a kindlier  one  than  that  which  befell 
him  in  his  camp  on  the  Washita. 

The  Nineteenth  Kansas  Cavalry  started  out  with  guides  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  country  through  which  they  had  to 
travel.  As  a consequence,  they  became  bewildered  and  lost  when 
they  reached  the  Cimarron,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  Camp  Supply, 


but  being  put  to  the  test  by  my  offering  to  feed  and  care  for  all  of 
his  band  who  would  come  to  Port  Dodge  and  remain  there  peace- 
ably, he  defiantly  refused.  The  consequences  of  this  refusal  was  a 
merited  punishment  only  too  long  delayed.”  General  Sheridan 
cited  no  authority  for  his  statement  to  the  effect  that  Black  Kettle 
encouraged  or  incited  his  people  by  “making  medicine”  and  other 
incantations  before  they  started  on  the  raid,  so  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  was  based  on  hearsay  or  unfounded  rumor.  On  the  other 
hand,  George  Bent,  whose  father  was  Col.  William  W.  Bent,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  fur  trader  and  whose  mother  was  a Cheyenne 
woman,  and  who  was  himself  a kinsman  of  Black  Kettle  and  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him,  assures  the  writer  that  Black  Ket- 
tle’s influence  and  example  were  both  on  the  side  of  peace.  More- 
over, Maj.  E.  W.  Wynkoop,  the  tribal  agent  of  the  Cheyennes,  who 
probably  knew  Black  Kettle  as  no  other  white  man  ever  did,  always 
maintained  that  Black  Kettle  was  innocent  of  any  complicity  in  or 
responsibility  for  the  raid  through  the  valleys  of  the  Saline  and 
Solomon  rivers.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  after  his  people 
had  moved  down  on  the  Washita,  Black  Kettle  had  journeyed  all 
the  way  to  Fort  Cobb  to  assure  General  Hazen,  the  military  agent, 
that  he  was  friendly  and  did  not  want  war,  shortly  before  his  death. 
While  the  writer  would  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  reputation  of 
General  Sheridan,  yet,  in  all  fairness,  it  seems  well,  in  commenting 
upon  his  positive  though  unsubstantiated  statement,  to  call  attention 
to  the  controversy  which  was  then  raging  over  the  proposed  transfer 
of  the  bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from  the  Interior  Department  to  the 
War  Department.  Although  Major  Wynkoop  had  had  a most  credit- 
able record  as  an  officer  of  volunteers,  he  had  been  appointed  to  the 
position  of  United  States  Indian  agent  from  civil  life.  He  was 
snubbed  by  General  Hancock,  was  sneered  at  in  the  writings  of  Gen- 
eral Custer  (“Life  on  the  Plains,”  pp.  142-50),  while  his  unselfish 
services  pass  unnoticed  in  General  Sheridan’s  “Memoirs.”  While 
“the  Indian  Ring”  and  the  average  tribal  agent  may  have  been  all 
that  they  were  depicted  by  the  proponents  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Department,  there  were  certainly  no 
grounds  for  belittling  the  service  of  Major  Wynkoop  as  systemati- 
cally as  it  seems  to  have  been  done. 
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during  the  great  snow  storm.  Not  only  did  the  officers  and  men 
suffer  from  exposure  and  privation  but  they  lost  many  of  their 
horses,  so  that  by  the  time  the  regiment  reached  Camp  Supply  (re- 
lief parties  having  been  sent  to  their  rescue  meanwhile),  most  of 
the  men  were  already  dismounted.^^ 

For  full  accounts  of  the  service  of  the  Nineteenth  Kansas  Cav- 
alry in  Western  Oklahoma,  in  1868-9,  consult  “The  Nineteenth  Kan- 
sas Cavalry,”  by  Lieut.  Col.  Horace  L.  Moore,  Kansas  Historical 
Society  Collections,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  35-47 ; also  “The  Nineteenth  Kan- 
sas Cavalry,”  by  James  A.  Hadley,  Ibid.,  Vol.  X,  pp.  428-56.  Both 
of  these  papers  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  events  of  the 
period. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 


THE  WINTER  CAMPAIGN  CONTINUED 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Kansas  Regiment,  the  Seventh  Cavalry 
having  refitted  during  the  interval  of  waiting,  arrangements  were 
soon  made  for  both  to  take  the  field.  It  was  planned  to  return  first 
to  the  site  of  the  recent  fight  on  the  Washita  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceed with  the  further  operations  of  the  campaign.  General  Sheri- 
dan and  several  members  of  his  staff  accompanied  the  troops  on  the 
march  this  time.  The  valley  of  the  Washita  was  entered  several 
miles  below  the  scene  of  the  fight.  There  the  troops  went  into 
camp  to  enable  General  Sheridan  to  visit  the  battle  field  and  also 
that  a systematic  search  might  be  made  for  the  remains  of  Major 
Elliott  and  the  men  who  were  believed  to  have  perished  with  him. 
Two  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  main  engagement  the  bodies  of 
klajor  Elliott  and  the  little  band  of  men  who  had  followed  him 
were  found,  all  within  the  limits  of  a circle  not  exceeding  twenty 
yards  in  diameter  with  one  exception,  with  a small  pile  of  empty 
cartridge  shells  near  each  body.  The  bodies  were  stripped  of  all 
clothing  and  had  been  horribly  mutilated.  The  bodies  were  re- 
moved to  the  camp,  and,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Major  Elliott, 
which  was  taken  to  Fort  Arbuckle  for  interment,  all  were  buried 
• in  a single  grave  on  a little  knoll  near  the  camp. 

The  next  day  the  march  was  resumed  down  the  valley,  past 
the  sites  of  the  various  Indian  villages  which  had  been  so  hastily 
abandoned  after  the  destruction  of  that  of  Black  Kettle’s  Band. 
All  bore  evidence  of  the  haste  with  which  the  move  had  been 
made,  a large  part  of  their  belongings  having  been  abandoned 
and  many  of  their  extra  horses  and  ponies  killed  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  troops.  On  the  site  of 
the  village  which  had  been  occupied  by  Satanta’s  Band  of  Kiowas, 
there  were  found  the  bodies  of  a young  white  woman  and  an  infant 
son.  Her  name  was  Blynn  and  she  had  been  captured  from  a 
wagon  train  on  the  Arkansas  River  in  Eastern  Colorado,  two  or 
three  months  before.  The  mother  and  child  had  been  held  as  cap- 
tives until  there  was  danger  that  she  might  be  rescued  when  she  was 
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shot  and  scalped  and  her  child  had  its  brains  dashed  out  against  a 
tree.  The  bodies  of  the  mother  and  child  were  taken  to  Fort 
Arbuekle  for  interment. 

Down  the  valley  of  the  Washita  marched  the  command,  one  of 
the  officers  naming  the  tributary  streams  as  they  were  passed  or 
crossed — Barnitz  Creek  for  the  wounded  troop  captain;  Quarter- 
master Creek  for  the  gallant  officer  whose  courage  and  resourceful- 
ness in  bringing  a fresh  supply  of  ammunition  had  prevented  pos- 
sible defeat  after  the  destruction  of  Black  Kettle’s  Village;  and 
Seventh  Cavalry  Creek,  in  honor  of  the  regiment,  which,  though 
only  two  years  old,  was  already  famous — their  valleys  then  a part 
of  the  vast  wilderness  and  for  ages  the  grazing  ground  of  the 
shaggy  buffalo,  but,  today,  containing  some  of  the  most  fertile  and 
productive  farms  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  On  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber the  command  resumed  its  march,  down  the  valley  of  the 
Washita  toward  Fort  Cobb  and,  five  days  later,  was  approached 
by  several  Kiowa  Indians  under  a flag  of  tru5e.  The  Indians  had  a 
letter  from  Gen.  W.  B.  Hazen,  who,  though  an  officer  of  the  army, 
was  acting  as  a special  Indian  agent,  and  who  was  then  at  Fort 
Cobb.  In  this  letter.  General  Hazen  stated  that  the  Kiowas  and 
Comanehes  were  friendly  and,  though  General  Sheridan  had  posi- 
tive proof  to  the  contrary,  he  decided  not  to  attack  the  Kiowa  Vil- 
lage as  he  otherwise- would  have  done.  When  he  informed  Satanta 
and  Lone  Wolf,  the  Kiowa  chiefs,  that  he  would  respect  General 
Hazen ’s  letter  if  all  of  the  Kiowas  would  go  to  Fort  Cobb  and  sur- 
render, they  promptly  promised  to  submit  and  offered  to  accom- 
pany the  troops  to  Fort  Cobb.  General  Sheridan  had  his  suspicions 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Kiowas,  even  as  he  believed  they  had  im- 
posed upon  General  Hazen,  so  they  were  closely  watched.  The 
second  day  it  was  noted  that  on  one  pretext  or  another,  most  of  the 
Kiowa  warriors  were  dropping  out  of  the  party  which  was  accom- 
panying the  chiefs  and  disappearing.  Finally  Satanta  attempted 
to  make  his  escape  but  was  promptly  pursued  and  brought  back 
and  both  he  and  Lone  Wolf  were  placed  in  arrest  to  be  held  as 
hostages  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  tribe. ^ 

When  the  expedition  arrived  at  Fort  Cobb  it  was  found  that  all 
of  the  Comanehes  were  either  already  there  or  were  on  their  way  to 
that  post,  except  the  intractable  Quahada  Band,  but  no  Kiowas  were 
there.  Though  the  Kiowas  had  promised  to  come  in,  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  After  waiting  several  days 


1 “Personal  Memoirs  of  Philip  H.  Sheridan,”  p.  333-5. 
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during  which  the  captive  chiefs  made  many  excuses  for  the  nonap- 
pearance of  their  people,  General  Sheridan,  convinced  of  the  futil- 
ity of  further  temporizing,  directed  that  if  the  Kiowas  did  not 
come  in  and  surrender  by  sunset  of  the  following  day,  the  two 
chiefs.  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  should  be  hung  by  the  neck  until 
dead.  Satanta ’s  son  was  sent  as  a messenger  to  the  Kiowa  Village 
with  this  intelligence.  This  threat  had  the  desired  effect  and  most 
of  the  Kiowas  ari’ived  within  the  specified  limit  of  time,  the  only 
exception  being  the  band  of  the  chief  known  as  Woman’s  Heart, 
which,  like  the  Quahada  Comanches  and  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapa- 
hoes  had  fled  to  the  Upper  Red  River  region  near  the  Staked  Plains. 
Then  followed  several  weeks  of  futile  effort  to  induce  the  last  men- 
tioned tribes  to  come  in  and  surrender  without  further  hostilities. 


Fort  Sill  in  1871 


Iron  Shirt,  an  Apache  chief  was  selected  as  a messenger  to  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  He  went  accompanied  by  an  old  Chey- 
enne woman  who  was  one  of  the  captives,  Mah-wis-sa,  by  name,  and 
a sister  of  Black  Kettle. 

After  an  absence  of  three  weeks.  Iron  Shirt  returned  alone. 
The  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  chiefs  had  rejected  the  overtures  thus 
made ; they  made  various  excuses,  such  as  the  weakness  of  their 
ponies  which  made  it  impossible  to  travel,  but  in  effect,  it  meant 
that  they  preferred  war  to  peace  and  that  they  probably  doubted 
the  ability  of  the  troops  to  follow  and  find  them  before  the  grass 
of  another  season  should  so  far  restore  the  strength  of  their  ponies 
that  they  might  be  able  to  resume  active  hostilities.  However,  Iron 
Shirt  reported  that  Little  Robe,  who  was  a leading  chief  of  the 
Cheyennes  and  Yellow  Bear,  second  chief  of  the  Arapahoes  were 
anxious  for  peace  and  that  they  had  promised  to  personally  visit 
Fort  Cobb.  A few  days  later  these  two  chiefs  came  in,  spent  some 
time  in  conference  with  Generals  Sheridan  and  Custer.  Other  mes- 
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seiigei’s  were  sent  out  to  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  but  still  they 
did  not  come  in,  though  the  two  chiefs  still  remained  in  camp  as  an 
evidence  of  good  faith  on  their  own  part. 

Fort  Cobb  was  abandoned,  the  command  marching  to  a point 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Medicine  Bluff  and  Cache  creeks,  not 
far  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Wichita  range  of  mountains, 
where  a new  military  post  was  to  be  established.  The  new  post 
was  named  Fort  Sill.-  The  Comanches,  Kiowas  and  Plains  Apaches 
were  required  to  move  over  to  the  valleys  of  Medicine  Bluff  and 
Cache  creeks  also,  so  that  they  might  continue  to  be  under  military 
surveillance. 

General  Custer  finally  requested  permission  of  General  Sheri- 
dan to  make  a personal  attempt  to  persuade  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes  to  come  in  and  surrender.  For  this  purpose  he  pro- 
posed to  take  a small  escort  of  fortj^  men  and,  accompanied  by 
Little  Robe  and  Yellow  Bear  go  in  search  of  the  villages  of  their 
respective  tribes.  The  location  of  such  villages  was  at  best  a matter 
of  conjecture  for,  as  the  two  chiefs  explained,  their  people  had  to 
move  more  or  less  frequently  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  game 
and  to  obtain  fresh  pasturage.  On  arriving  at  the  westernmost 
peak  of  the  Wichita  Mountains,  the  two  chiefs  made  preparations 
to  “call  to  the  village,”  as  they  expressed  it,  by  means  of  smoke 
signals.  This  was  done  by  ascending  the  mountain,  which  was  not 
over  a 1,000  feet  high.  A vast  vista  of  prairie  and  plain  lay  spread 
out  before  them  but  a careful  scrutiny  failed  to  show  any  sign  of 
an  Indian  village.  General  Custer  described  the  means  and 
method  of  making  the  smoke  signal,  which  he  then  witnessed  as 
follows : •" 

“First  gathering  an  armful  of  dried  grass  and  weeds  this  was 
carried  and  placed  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  peak,  where, 
everything  being  in  readiness,  the  match  was  applied  close  to  the 
ground ; but  the  blaze  was  no  sooner  well  lighted  and  about  to 
envelop  the  entire  amount  of  grass  collected  than  Little  Robe  began 
smothering  it  with  the  unlighted  portion.  This  accomplished,  a 


- Fort  Sill  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Joshua  Sill,  a class- 
mate of  Sheridan  at  West  Point,  who  was  killed  while  in  command 
of  a brigade  in  Sheridan’s  division  at  the  Battle  of  Stone  River, 
Tennessee.  The  site  of  the  post  had  been  selected  during  the  preced- 
ing summer  by  Gen.  B.  H.  Grierson,  by  wdiom  it  had  been  named 
Camp  Wichita.  Fort  Sill  is  now  the  only  regularly  garrisoned  mili- 
tary post  in  Oklahoma. 

^ “Custer’s  “Life  on  the  Plains,”  pp.  281-2. 
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slender  column  of  gray  smoke  began  to  ascend  in  a perpendicular 
column.  This,  however,  was  not  enough,  as  such  a signal,  or  the 
appearance  of  such,  might  be  created  by  white  men,  or  might  arise 
from  a simple  camp  fire.  Little  Robe  now  took  his  scarlet  blanket 
from  his  shoulders  and,  with  a graceful  wave,  threw  it  so  as  to  cover 
the  smouldering  grass,  when,  assisted  by  Yellow  Bear,  he  held  the 
corners  and  sides  so  closely  to  the  ground  as  to  almost  completely 
confine  and  cut  off  the  column  of  smoke.  Waiting  but  a few  mo- 
ments and  until  he  saw  the  smoke  beginning  to  escape  from  beneath, 
he  suddenly  threw  the  blanket  aside  and  a beautiful,  balloon-shaped 
column  puffed  upward  like  the  white  cloud  of  smoke  which  attends 
the  discharge  of  a field  piece. 

“Again  casting  the  blanket  on  the  pile  of  grass  the  column  was 
interrupted,  as  before,  and  again  in  due  time  released,  so  thaf  a suc- 
cession of  elongated,  egg-shaped  puffs  of  smoke  kept  ascending 
toward  the  sky  in  the  most  regular  manner.  This  bead-like  column 
of  smoke,  considering  the  height  from  which  it  began  to  ascend,  was 
visible  from  points  on  the  level  plain  fifty  miles  distant.  The  sight 
of  these  two  Indian  chiefs  so  intently  engaged  in  this  simple  but 
effective  mode  of  telegraphing  was  to  me  full  of  interest,  and  this 
incident  was  vividly  recalled  when  I came  across  Stanley ’s  painting 
of  ‘The  Signal,’  in  Avhich  two  chiefs  or  warriors  were  standing 
upon  a large  rock  with  lighted  torch  in  hand,  while  far  in  the  dis- 
tance is  to  be  seen  the  answering  column,  as  it  ascends  above  the 
tops  of  the  trees  from  the  valley  where  no  doubt  the  village  is 
pleasantly  located.  In  our  case,  however,  the  picture  is  not  so  com- 
plete in  its  results,  for,  strain  our  eyes  as  we  might  in  every  direc- 
tion, no  responsive  signal  could  be  discovered  and,  finally,  the  chiefs 
were  reluctantly  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  villages  were  not 
where  they  expected  to  find  them  and  that,  to  reach  them  would 
probably  involve  a longer  journey  than  we  had  anticipated.” 

Several  days  after  the  failure  of  the  smoke  signal.  General 
Custer  and  his  command  met  two  Arapahoe  warriors  and  by  them 
were  conducted  to  their  village,  situated  on  a small  tributary  of  the 
Red  River,  near  the  boundary  of  the  Texas  Panhandle.  The  village 
proved  to  be  that  of  Little  Raven’s  Band  of  Arapahoes.  They 
seemed  delighted  to  have  the  white  men  come  among  them  as  friends 
and  readily  expressed  themselves  as  being  in  favor  of  making  peace. 
When  asked  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  Cheyennes,  they  were 
non-committal,  merely  stating  that  the  Cheyennes  moved  fre- 
quently. Little  Raven  finally  agreed  to  send  two  young  men  as 
guides  to  aid  General  Custer  in  his  further  effort  to  reach  the  Chey- 
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ennes.  General  Custer  also  had  to  send  a courier  back  to  Fort  Sill, 
asking  for  supplies.  Little  Robe  was  sent  on  ahead  to  find  his 
people  and  to  explain  the  pacific  character  of  the  mission  upon 
which  General  Custer  hoped  to  visit  them.  Although  he  received 
a fresh  stock  of  supplies  and  a reinforcement  of  a dozen  men,  his 
further  efforts  to  meet  the  Cheyennes  did  not  meet  with  success  and 
he  was  at  last  compelled  by  the  lack  of  food  to  abandon  the  effort 
for  the  time  being  and  return  to  his  base  of  operations  at  Fort 
Sill. 

The  winter  was  drawing  to  a close  and,  unless  the  hostile  In- 
dians were  brought  to  terms  before  the  opening  of  the  spring  season, 
the  hope  of  peace  on  the  Plains  of  the  West  would  have  had  to  be 
deferred  for  another  six  months  at  least.  It  was  therefore  important 
to  find  the  Cheyennes  and  either  fight  them  or  persuade  them  to 
come  in  and  surrender  without  much  further  delay.  On  March  2, 
1869,  the  effective  men  of  the  two  cavalry  regiments  started  west 
from  Fort  Sill,  following  the  southern  base  of  the  Wichita  Moun- 
tains, the  men  of  the  Nineteenth  Kansas  being  dismounted  and 
marching  as  infantry.  Five  days  later  a force  of  450  men  was 
withdrawn  and  sent  with  a large  part  of  the  wagon  train,  including 
all  camp  equipage  and  all  stores  aside  from  subsistence  and  ammuni- 
tion and  marched  off  to  the  quartermaster  depot,  which  had  been 
established  by  Maj.  Henry  Inman  on  the  Washita  near  the  scene 
of  the  destruction  of  Black  Kettle’s  Village.  Onward  toward  the 
west,  Custer  and  his  men  pressed,  weary,  hungry,  but  still  filled 
with  determination.  The  mules  by  which  the  wagons  were  drawn, 
weakened  by  lack  of  grain  and  hay,  fell  by  the  wayside  where  they 
were  promptly  slaughtered  and  their  flesh  was  eaten  by  the  half- 
starved  troopers,  the  serviceable  animals  being  piit  in  to  replace 
the  depletions  of  other  teams  and  wagons  that  could  no  longer  be 
hauled  were  burned.  Day  after  day,  the  march  continued,  away 
to  the  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  sometimes  following  a dim  Indian 
trail  and  anon  pressing  on  where  there  was  no  sign.  The  one  fact 
that  enabled  both  officers  and  men  to  redouble  their  exertions  even 
amid  the  discouragements  and  privations  and  discomforts  of  such 
a march  was  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  were  two  young 
white  women  who  were  held  as  captives  by  the  Cheyennes,  this 
intelligence  having  been  ascertained  during  the  course  of  General 
Custer’s  previous  effort  to  reach  the  Cheyennes.  Both  captives  had 
been  carried  away  from  the  settlements  in  Kansas  during  the  course 
of  the  raid  through  the  valleys  of  the  Solomon  and  Saline  rivers, 
seven  months  before.  All  were  inspired  by  the  hope  of  rescuing 
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these  captives  alive  rather  than  finding  them  dead  and  scalped  as 
in  the  ease  of  Mrs.  Blynn  already  mentioned.  Finally,  when  nearly 
as  far  west  as  the  102d  meridian,  the  trail  of  a single  lodge  was 
found  and  followed.  Within  a day  it  had  joined  with  others,  till 
the  deserted  camp  ground  showed  there  had  been  a dozen  lodges. 
A few  miles  farther  on  the  trail  led  them  to  a second  camp  site  upon 
which  there  had  been  twenty-five  lodges.  As  the  march  progressed, 
directions  having  changed  so  that  the  course  was  then  in  a north- 
easterly direction,  other  lodges  continued  to  join  the  band  until 
there  were  evidently  over  a hundred  of  them.  At  last,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sweetwater  (a  tributary  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Red  River) 
they  came  upon  the  camp  or  village  of  the  main  body  of  the  South- 
ern Cheyenne  Tribe. 

By  signs  General  Custer  made  known  to  the  Cheyennes  that  he 
had  come  on  a peaceful  mission  and  asked  to  meet  their  principal 
chief  (IMedieine  Arrow),  who  promptly  rode  out  and  greeted  him. 
With  a single  companion  (Colonel  Cook),  the  general  then  entered 
the  Cheyenne  Village,  after  sending  orders  for  the  troops  to  take 
up  given  positions  and  remain  passive  unless  attacked,  and- visited 
the  lodge  of  Medicine  Arrow  as  his  guest.  He  told  the  chief  that  he 
Avished  to  secure  the  release  of  the  two  captive  white  girls  and  he 
also  asked  where  he  might  find  a good  camp  ground.  Medicine 
Arrow  personally  Avent  and  shoAved  the  general  a place  for  his 
camp,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  distant  from  the  Indian  vil- 
lage. General  Custer  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  Indians 
would  decamp  as  soon  as  possible  after  nightfall,  but  this  he  did 
not  propose  to  permit.  After  he  had  pitched  his  camp  a big  fire 
Avas  built  in  front  of  his  headquarters.  Around  this  fire,  many  of 
the  chiefs  and  head  men  and  some  of  the  young  men  gathered.  It 
was  announced  that  the  young  men  were  to  give  a dance  and  sere- 
nade for  the  amusement  of  the  white  soldiers.  But  General  Custer’s 
lookouts  reported  that  there  Avas  a commotion  in  the  Indian  village ; 
that  the  herds  of  ponies  Avere  being  driven  in  and  that  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  proposed  entertainment  was  merely  a ruse  to  enable 
the  people  of  the  village  to  make  good  their  escape.  General  Custer 
listened  with  seeming  credulity  to  the  representations  of  the  In- 
dians, but  he  passed  back  the  word  that  a number  of  the  officers  of 
both  regiments  should  arm  themselves  Avell  and  walk  in  apparent 
unconcern  into  the  group  in  front  of  his  headquarters.  Suddenly 
Custer’s  tone  and  manner  changed.  He  arose  to  his  feet  and  gave 
the  order,  “Arrest  these  men.”  There  Avas  a struggle  but,  in  the 
end,  three  of  the  chiefs  were  held  captive.  James  A.  Hadley,  who 
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as  a soldier  in  the  Nineteenth  Kansas  Cavalry, was  an  eye  witness 
described  the  scene  as  follows: 

“Then  ensued  a dramatic  scene.  Warriors  swarmed  like  angry 
bees.  On  their  bony  ponies  hundreds  of  them  raced  around  their 
village  and  the  two  regiments  in  the  most  threatening  manner. 
Ai’ound  and  around  they  galloped,  brandishing  their  fine  rifles, 
screaming  with  rage  and  baffled  hate.  Though  taken  by  surprise 
they  were  now  already  dressed  for  battle.  Their  gorgeous  war-bon- 
nets, brilliant  battle  pennants,  long-fringed  leggings  (stolen  from 
some  freighter’s  wagon,  doubtless),  were  all  in  sharp  contrast  to 
their  sheet-iron  colored  skin,  for,  cold  as  it  was,  few  wore  blankets. 
It  seemed  that  they  were  in  such  a frenzy  of  hatred  that  they  must 
throw  themselves  in  sheer,  insane  fury  upon  ‘Yellow  Hair’  (Custer) 
and  his  officers.  But  there  was  something  omnious  in  the  perfect 
silence  of  the  motionless  soldiers,  their  clothes  faded  and  ragged, 
their  faces  almost  black  from  camp  fire  and  storm,  their  eyes  deep- 
sunken,  their  teeth  protruding  and  their  fleshless  cheeks  like  lines 
of  skeletons.  More  impressive  still  to  the  superstitious  Indian  was 
the  fact  that  these  soldiers  had  crossed  what  the  Indians  all  regarded 
as  an  imiiassal)le  desert — had  crossed  it  without  horses,  tents  or 
food  and,  .suddenly,  in  daylight,  swooped  down  on  them,  captured 
their  village  and  made  their  chiefs  prisoners. 

“The  council  went  right  on,  but  ‘Yellow  Hair,’  who  had  only 
listened  before,  now  ‘made  talk’  himself.  He  told  the  chiefs  that 
he  wanted  the  tw'o  captives  alive  and  unharmed.  He  coolly  ignored 
their  protestations  that  they  had  not  even  heard  of  white  squaws 
among  the  tribes.  He  greatly  disconcerted  them  by  talking  and 
acting  as  if  they  had  not  spoken,  whenever  they  lied.  As  their  state- 
ments had  all  been  false,  except  in  minor  matters,  they  now  began 
to  tell  the  truth.  In  the  face  of  the  recent  denials,  they  now 
admitted  that  two  women  were  held  but  said  that  the  captives  were 
at  a camp  fifteen  miles  down  the  river  ( Sweetwater) . Custer  told 
them  to  pack  up  at  once  and  move  down  to  that  camp  and  he  would 
come  the  next  day  and  get  the  women.  In  an  hour  the  last  warrior 
galloped  away  to  overtake  the  squaws  and  pack-ponies.  The  chiefs 
seized  as  hostages  were  Dull  Knife,  Fat  Bear  and  Big  Head. 

“That  night,  hunger  and  cold  were  self-invited  guests.  In 
addition,  suspense  was  there — a new  visitor.  Next  morning,  the 
21st,  the  column  was  early  in  motion.  The  Indian  trail  was  broad 
the  first  five  miles,  then^  as  expected,  began  to  fade  away  until,  in 


^“Kansas  Historical  Society’s  Collections,’’  Vol.  X.  pp.  451-2. 
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another  five  miles,  there  was  no  trail  at  all.  * * * At  the  end 

of  ten  miles  was  a camping  place  bnt  it  had  not  been  used  since  the 
year  before.” 

Col.  Horace  L.  Moore,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Nineteenth 
Kansas  Regiment  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign,  de- 
scribed the  incidents  which  followed,  in  the  course  of  an  address 
before  the  Kansas  Historical  Society  ® in  these  rather  thrilling 
words : 

“The  regiment  bivouacked  for  the  night,  and  General  Custer 
had  the  head  chief  taken  down  on  the  creek,  a riata  put  around 
his  neck  and  the  other  end  thrown  over  the  limb  of  a tree.  A couple 
of  soldiers  took  hold  of  the  other  end  of  the  rope  and,  by  pulling 
gently,  lifted  him  up  onto  his  toes.  He  was  then  let  down  and 
‘ Romeo,  ’ the  interpreter,  explained  to  him  that,  when  he  was  pulled 
up  clear  from  the  ground  and  left  there,  he  would  be  hung. 

“The  grizzly  old  savage  seemed  to  understand  the  matter  fully 
and  then  Custer  tolA  him  that  if  they  did  not  bring  in  those  women 
by  the  time  the  sun  got  within  a hand’s  breadth  of  the  horizon 
the  next  day,  he  would  hang  the  chiefs  oh  those  trees.” 

This  ultimatum  was  at  once  communicated  to  the  people  of  the 
scattered  village  by  members  of  the  tribe,  who  were  not  in  custody. 
Colonel  Moore’s  account  continues: 

“It  was  a long  night,  but  everybody  knew  the  next  afternoon 
would  settle  the  matter  in  some  way.  As  the  afternoon  drew  on, 
men  climbed  the  hills  around  Camp,  watching  the  horizon,  and 
about  four  p.  m.,  a mounted  Indian  came  onto  a ridge  a mile  away. 
He  waited  a few  minutes  and  then,  beckoning  with  his  hand  to  some 
one  behind  him,  he  came  to  the  next  ridge  and  another  Indian  came 
onto  the  ridge  he  had  left.  There  was  another  pause ; then  the  two 
moved  up  and  a third  came  in  sight.  They  came  up  slowly  in  this 
way  till  at  last  a group  of  a dozen  came  in  sight,  and,  with  a glass, 
it  could  be  seen  that  there  were  two  persons  on  one  of  the  ponies. 
These  were  the  women.  The  Indians  brought  them  to  within  about 
200  yards  of  camp,  where  they  slid  off  the  ponies  and  ‘Romeo,’  the 
interpreter,  who  had  met  the  Indians  there,  told  the  women  to 
come  in.  They  came  down  the  hill,  clinging  to  each  other  as  though 
determined  not  to  be  separated  whatever  might  occur.  I met  them 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and,  taking  the  elder  lady  by  the  hand,  asked 
if  she  was  Mrs.  Morgan.  She  said  she  was,  and  then  introduced 
the  other.  Miss  White.  She  then  asked,  ‘Are  we  free  now?’  She 


^ “Kansas  Historical  Society’s  Collections,”  Vol.  VI,  pp.  45-6. 
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then  asked,  AYhere  is  my  husband?’  I told  her  he  was  at  Hays 
recovering  from  his  wounds.  Next  question:  ‘Where  is  my 
brother?’  I told  her  he  was  in  camp  but  did  not  tell  her  that  he  was 
under  guard  to  keep  him  from  marring  all  by  shooting  the  first  In- 
dian he  saw.  ]\Iiss  White  asked  no  questions  about  her  people. 
She  knew  they  were  dead  before  she  was  carried  away.  Custer 
had  an  ‘A’  tent,  which  he  brought  along  for  headquarters,  and  this 
he  turned  over  to  the  women. 

“On  the  trip,  a scouting  party  chased  an  Indian  who  got  away 
from  them,  bi;t  he  lost  a bundle,  which  was  thrown  into  one  of 
the  wagons.  On  examination,  it  proved  to  be  some  stuff  that  he  had 
bought  of  some  of  the  traders  at  the  fort.  It  contained  calico, 
needles,  thread,  beads  and  a variety  of  things.  The  bundle  was 
given  to  the  women  and  in  a surprisingly  short  time  they  had  a new 
calico  dress  apiece.  The  story  the  women  told  us  of  their  hard- 
ships, the  cruelty  of  the  squaws,  the  slavery  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  their  suffering  through  the  long  flight  of  the  Indians 
to  escape  the  troops,  ought  to  cure  all  the  humanitarians  in  the 
world.  The  women  told  us  the  Indians  had  been  killing  their  dogs 
and  living  on  the  flesh  for  the  last  six  weeks. 

“At  the  retreat  that  night,  while  the  women  stood  in  front  of 
their  tent  to  see  the  guard  mounted,  the  band  played  ‘Home  Sweet 
Home.’  The  command  marched  the  next  morning  for  the  rendez- 
vous on  the  Washita.  It  was  a couple  of  days’  march,  but  when 
the  end  came,  there  was  coffee,  bacon,  hard  bread  and  canned 
goods.  Any  one  of  them  was  a feast  for  a king.  From  Washita 
to  Supply,  Supply  to  Dodge,  Dodge  to  Hays,  where  the  women 
were  sent  home  to  Minneapolis  and  the  Nineteenth  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service.*’  The  Indian  prisoners  were  sent  to  Sill  and 
soon  after  the  Cheyennes  reported  there  and  went  onto  their  reser- 
vation.” 

In  writing  afterward  of  the  rescue  of  the  two  captives,  General 
Custer  made  the  following  statement : 

*’  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  captain  of  Company  H,  of  the 
Nineteenth  Kansas  Regiment  was  none  other  than  David  L.  Payne, 
who  became  the  leader  of  the  Oklahoma  “boomer”  movement  a 
dozen  years  later.  Several  of  the  officers  of  this  regiment  have  since 
been  citizens  of  Oklahoma — Capt.  George  B.  Jenness,  of  Company 
F,  who  lived  at  Kingfisher ; first  lieutenant,  Charles  H.  Hallett,  of 
Company  K,  who  lived  in  Kiowa  County;  and  second  lieutenant, 
Winfield  S.  Tilton,  of  Company  L,  who  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Anadarko  Tribune. 

“Life  on  the  Plains,”  pp.  320-5.  ’ 
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‘ ' Men  whom  I have  seen  face  death  without  quailing  found  their 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  unable  to  restrain  the  emotion  produced  by 
this  joyful  event.  The  appearance  of  the  two  girls  was  sufficient 
to  excite  mar  deepest  sympathy.  Mi«o  White,  the  younger  of  the 
two,  though  not  beautiful,  possessed  a most  interesting  face.  Her 
companion  would  have  been  pronounced  beautiful  by  the  most  crit- 
ical judge,  being  of  such  a type  as  one  might  imagine  Maud  Muller 
to  be. 

“Their  joy  at  deliverance,  however,  could  not  hide  the  evidences 
of  privation  and  suffering  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by 
their  captors.  They  were  clothed  in  dresses  made  from  flour  sacks, 
the  brand  of  the  mills  being  plainly  seen  on  each  dress;  showing 
that  the  Indians  who  had  held  them  in  captivity  had  obtained  their 
provisions  from  the  Government  at  some  agency.®  The  entire  dress 
of  the  two  girls  was  as  nearly  like  the  Indian  mode  as  possible ; both 
wore  leggings  and  moccasins ; both  wore  their  hair  in  two  long 
braids  and,  as  if  to  propitiate  us,  the  Indians,  before  releasing  them, 
had  added  to  the  wardrobe  of  the  two  girls  various  rude  ornaments 
such  as  are  worn  by  squaws.  About  their  wrists  were  coils  of  brass 
wire ; on  their  fingers  had  been  placed  numerous  rings,  and,  about 
their  necks,  strings  of  variously  colored  beads.  About  the  first 
remark  I heard  young  Brewster  make  after  the  arrival  of  the  two 
girls  was,  ‘Sister,  do  take  those  hateful  things  off.’  * * * 

“Upon  our  arrival  at  Fort  Hays  we  were  met  by  the  husband 
of  young  Brewster’s  sister,  who  had  learned  of  her  restoration  to 
liberty  from  the  published  dispatches  which  had  preceded  us  to 
Fort  Hays.  He  was  still  lame  from  the  effects  of  the  bullet  wound 
received  at  the  time  the  Indians  had  carried  off  his  bride,  whom  he 
had  given  up  as  dead  or  lost  to  him  forever.  The  joy  of  their  meet- 
ing went  far  to  smooth  over  their  late  sorrow.  They  could  not  find 
language  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  troops  for  their  efforts  in 
restoring  them  to  each  other.  As  the  Indians  had  robbed  them  of 
everything  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  a collection  was  taken  up 
among  the  troops  for  their  benefit,  which  resulted  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  several  hundred  dollars,  to  be  divided  between  the  two  cap- 
tives. The  time  came  for  our  guests  to  leave  us  and  rejoin  their 
people,  or  such  of  them  as  had  survived  the  attack  of  the  Indians. 
Good-byes  were  spoken  and  the  two  girls,  so  lately  victims  of  the 
most  heartless  and  cruel  captivity,  departed  with  husband,  brother 

® The  hostile  Indians  could  and  did  also  obtain  flour  sacks  by 
robbing  frontier  ranches  and  stores  and  by  looting  wagon  trains. 
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and  friends  for  their  frontier  homes,  bearing  with  them  the  warm 
sympatliies  and  cordial  good  wishes  of  every  soldier  in  the  com- 
mand. ’ ’ 

As  soon  as  the  two  white  captives  were  released,  the  three  chiefs 
who  had  been  seized  and  held  as  hostages  demanded  their  liberty 
also  and  a delegation  from  the  Cheyennes  came  into  camp  from 
the  village  to  nrge  that  the  three  be  turned  loose.  But  General 
Custer  informed  them  that  but  one  of  the  two  conditions  had  been 
complied  with  and  that  the  tribe  would  have  to  return  to  the  reser- 
vation before  their  captive  chiefs  could  hope  for  freedom.  Their 
people  thereupon  promised  to  move  to  Camp  Supply  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  abandon  the  war  path  forever.  The  three  chiefs.  Big 
Head,  Dull  Knife  and  Fat  Bear  were  taken  to  Fort  Hays,  Kansas, 
for  safekeeping  until  their  people  should  come  in  and  .submit  to  the 
military  at  Camp  Supply.  There,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  transfer  them  from  the  camp  of  other  Indian  prisoners,  they 
did  not  landerstand,  apparently  thinking  that  they  were  to  be 
taken  out  for  execution,  so  they  determined  to  die  then  and  there, 
if  need  be,  so  they  attacked  the  guard  with  knives  which  they  car- 
ried beneath  their  blankets.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard  received 
a stab  in  the  back  that  almost  proved  fatal.  Big  Head,  the  younger 
of  the  three  chiefs,  was  shot  by  the  guard.  Dull  Knife,  who  was  an 
old  man,  was  fatally  wounded  by  a bayonet  thrust.  Fat  Bear  was 
disabled  but  not  seriously  injured.® 


® “Life  on  the  Plains,”  p.  326. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 


THE  FIRST  RAILWAYS 

As  stated  in  previous  chapters  the  building  of  a railroad  across 
the  Indian  Territory  was  first  suggested  as  early  as  1849,  and  the 
survey  of  one  of  the  lines  for  the  proposed  Pacific  Railway  was 
made,  under  Government  auspices,  westward  from  Fort  Smith, 
across  the  Indian  Territory,  toward  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  in 
1854;  also  that,  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  two  lines 
of  railway,  namely,  the  Little  Rock  & Fort  Smith  having  a gener- 
ally westerly  course,  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  having  its  eastern 
terminus  at  St.  Louis  and  following  a generally  southwesterly 
course,  had  been  projected  into  if  not  across  the  Indian  Territory; 
also  that,  in  all  of  the  treaties  made  with  the  five  civilized  tribes  in 
1866,  there  were  stipulations  providing  that  certain  lines  of  railway 
might  be  built  across  the  lands  of  the  several  Indian  reservations. 
During  the  course  of  the  Civil  war,  while  most  of  the  people  of  the 
loyal  states  were  intent  upon  the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Federal  Union,  certain  professional  railway  promoters  were 
busily  engaged  securing  bounties  and  subsidies  (usually  under  the 
guise  of  military  necessity)  through  the  medium  of  state  and  na- 
tional legislation.  The  national  domain  was  vast,  almost  beyond 
computation,  and  the  public  lands  were  so  cheap  as  to  appear  almost 
valueless  at  the  time.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  compara- 
tively easy  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  by  Congi’ess,  granting 
to  certain  corporations  extensive  subsidies  in  the  form  of  land  in 
consideration  of  the  building  of  a railway  line  through  a region 
which  was  as  yet  unsettled. 

A railway  company  to  he  known  as  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  Southern  Branch,  was  duly  incorporated  in  Kansas  on 
the  20th  of  September,  1865.  Its  proposed  line  of  railway  was  to 
extend  from  Junction  City,  near  the  Fort  Riley  military  reserva- 
tion down  the  valley  of  the  Neosho  River  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  Kansas  and  thence  across  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  Town  of 
Preston  (now  Denison),  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Nine  months  later, 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  26,  1866, 
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a land  grant  subsidy  of  each  alternate  section  in  a strip  of  land 
five  miles  wide  on  either  side  of  the  right-of-way  of  the  proposed 
line  of  railroad  and  providing  that  similar  grants  of  land  should 
be  made  to  the  corporation  along  its  proposed  line  in  the  Indian 
Territory  in  event  that  such  lands  should  ever  become  a part  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States.  Section  8 of  the  act  of  July  26, 
1866,  was  as  follows : 

“That  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Southern  Branch, 
its  successors  and  assigns,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
extend  and  construct  its  railroad  from  the  southern  boundary  of 
Kansas,  south  through  the  Indian  Territory,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Indians  and  not  otherwise,  along  the  valleys  of  the  Grand  and 
Arkansas  rivers  to  Fort  Smith,  in  the  state  of  Arkansas.  ’ ’ 

The  fact  that  this  act,  passed  and  approved  only  a little  more 
than  a year  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  vi^ar,  provided  that  the  pro- 
posed railway  line  should  begin  at  a point  adjacent  to  the  Fort 
Riley  military  reservation,  that  it  should  virtually,  by  its  stipula- 
tions, pass  through  that  of  Fort  Gibson  and  terminate  at  Fort 
Smith,  all  three  of  which  were  garrisoned  stations  at  that  time,  and 
that  it  should  transport  free  of  charge  any  troops  or  munitions  of 
war  would  seem  to  indicate  that  an  apparent  zeal  for  military 
preparedness  could  be  made  to  cloak  shrewd  business  maneuvers, 
even  at  that  remote  period.  The  possibility  of  building  down  the 
valley  of  the  Arkansas  River  from  Fort  Gibson  to  Fort  Smith  may 
not  have  been  desired  or  intended  by  the  promoters  who  secured 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  its  real  purpose  was  to  put  a cloak  of 
patriotism  over  the  selfish  desire  for  a subsidy  in  the  form  of  a 
land  grant. 

Two  other  railway  lines  had  been  projected  by  corporations 
formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  each  of  which  was 
desirous  of  building  across  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  Red  River. 
One  of  these  was  the  Kansas  & Neosho  Valley  Road,  which  it  was 
planned  to  build  from  Kansas  City  south  through  the  counties  of 
the  eastern  border  (and  was  therefore  locally  known  as  the  “Border 
Tier  Road”)  with  a view  to  its  extension  southward  from  the  Kan- 
sas boundary  to  a junction  at  the  Red  River  with  a railroad  line 
then  being  constructed  northward  from  Galveston  to  the  Red  River ; 
the  other  line  was  the  one  which  was  proposed  to  be  built  by  the 
Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Fort  Gibson  Railroad  Company.  As 
the  new  treaties  just  negotiated  or  being  negotiated  with  the  civi- 
lized Indian  tribes  did  not  contain  provision  for  the  construction 
of  more  than  one  railroad  from  north  to  south  across  the  Indian 
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Territory,  it  was  obvious  that  not  all  three  of  these  projected  lines 
could  be  built.  To  arbitrarily  grant  an  exclusive  privilege  to  one  • 
of  the  three  would  be  to  invite  a charge  of  favoritism  on  the  part 
of  Congress.  Therefore,  in  order  to  forestall  any  unpleasant  com- 
plications on  such  account,  a provision  contained  in  section  11  of 
the  act  of  July  25,  1866,  by  which  the  privilege  of  constructing  a 
line  of  railway  from  the  Kansas  boundary  south  to  the  Red  River 
should  be  conferred  on  the  corporation  whose  line  should  be  the 
first  to  reach  the  boundary  at  the  designated  point.  This  act  was 
the  one  by  which  the  grant  of  a subsidy  of  lands  from  the  public 
domain  was  conferred  upon  the  Kansas  & Neosho  Valley  Railroad 
Company.  The  clause  in  section  11,  thereof,  reads  as  follows : 

“And  provided,  further,  that,  should  the  Leavenworth,  Law- 
rence and  Port  Gibson  Railroad  Company,  or  the  Union  Eaeifie 
Railroad  Company,  Southern  Branch,  construct  and  complete  its 
road  to  that  point  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state  of  Kan- 
sas where  the  line  of  the  said  Kansas  and  Neosho  Valley  Railroad 
shall  cross  the  same,  before  the  said  Kansas  and  Neosho  Valley  Rail- 
road Company  shall  have  constructed  and  completed  its  said  road 
to  said  point,  then  and  in  that  event  the  company  so  first  reaching 
in  completion  the  said  point  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state 
of  Kansas  shall  be  authorized,  upon  obtaining  the  written  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  construct  and  operate  its 
line  of  railroad  from  said  point  to  a point  at  or  near  Preston,  in  the 
state  of  Texas,  with  grants  of  land  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  but  upon  the  further  special  condition,  nevertheless,  that 
said  railroad  company  shall  have  commenced  in  good  faith  the  con- 
struction thereof  before  the  said  Kansas  and  Neosho  Valley  Rail- 
road Company  shall  have  completed  its  said  railroad  to  said  point ; 
and  provided,  further,  that  said  other  railroad  company,  so  having 
commenced  said  work  in  good  faith,  shall  continue  to  prosecute  the 
same  with  sufficient  energy  to  insure  the  completion  of  the  same 
within  a reasonable  length  of  time,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.” 

None  of  the  proposed  railway  lines  were  built  immediately  and 
it  was  not  until  nearly  four  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act  so 
quoted  that  any  of  the  railway  tracks  were  laid  to  points  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  Oklahoma.  The  rivalry  grew  very  spirited, 
however,  when  the  goal  was  in  sight.  The  race  became  very  excit- 
ing as  it  drew  to  a finish.  One  of  the  contesting  companies  became 
so  keenly  interested  in  winning  the  coveted  prize  that  it  was  said 
to  have  laid  its  ties  and  rails  over  several  stretches  of  level  prairie 
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land  without  stopping  to  construct  a road-bed.  The  Kansas  and 
Neosho  Valley  Railroad  Company  had  changed  its  line  from  the 
route  originally  projected,  so  that,  instead  of  crossing  the  boundary 
line  in  the  valley  of  the  Neosho  as  first  proposed,  it  would  cross 
the  border  at  Baxter  Springs,  fifteen  miles  east  of  the  Neosho,  to 
which  point  its  line  was  completed  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  ISTO.’^ 
The  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Southern  Branch, 
which  corporation,  by  the  way,  had  had  its  name  changed  February 
3,  1870,  to  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  Company,  fol- 
lowed the  valley  of  the  Neosho  River  from  the  source  of  that  stream 
to  the  southern  boundai’y  line  of  Kansas,  which  was  reached  by  the 
track  layers  at  the  hour  of  noon,  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1870.  Al- 
though it  was  thus  five  weeks  behind  the  Kansas  and  Neosho  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
pany promptly  asserted  its  claim  to  priority  for  the  reason  that 
it  had  been  the  first  to  reach  the  boundary  line  at  the  point  desig- 
nated in  the  conditional  stipulations  of  the  Congressional  act  of 
July  25,  1866,  namely,  “that  point  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  state  of  Kansas  where  the  line  of  the  said  Kansas  and  Neosho 
Valley  Railroad  shall  cross  the  same,”  which,  as  originally  pro- 
jected, was  in  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Neosho  River.  The  Kan- 
sas and  Neosho  Valley  Railroad  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended that  it  had  reached  the  boundary  line  at  a point  in  the  valley 
of  Spring  River,  which  was  a tributary  of  the  Neosho  and,  conse- 
quently, within  the  scope  of  the  Neosho  Valley,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  had  fully  complied  with  the  requirements  set  forth  in  the 
act  of  Congress  and  was  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  extending  its 
line  across  the  boundary  line  and  on  to  the  Red  River.  Each  of  the 
contending  corporations  had  powerful  friends  in  Congress.  The 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  25,  1866,  which  had  stipulated  the 
conditions  under  which  the  permission  should  be  granted  to  build 
across  the  boundary  line  and  through  the  Indian  Territory,  had 
placed  the  final  decision  in  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  AVhen  the  Kansas  and  Neosho  Valley 
line  was  completed  to  the  boundary  line  at  Baxter  Springs,  the 
company  which  had  built  it  promptly  notified  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  whom  the  secretary  of  the  interior  (Jacob  D. 
Cox)  reported,  under  date  of  May  21,  1870,  that  none  of  the  con- 

1 Brief  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  State 
of  Kansas  (in  behalf  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railway  Com- 
pany) vs.  the  United  States  of  America,  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock, 
Secretaiy  of  the  Interior-,  et  ah,  October  term,  1905,  pp.  55-6. 
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tending  companies  had  as  yet  complied  with  the  required  condi- 
tions.2  In  part,  his  findings  and  recommendations  were  as  follows : 

“I  find  that  Mr.  Joy,  one  of  the  principal  stockholders  and  di- 
rectors of  the  Kansas  and  Neosho  Valley  Railroad  Company,  in  the 
year  following  the  acts  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  which 
have  been  mentioned,  procured  possession,  by  purchase,  of  the  tract 
of  land  in  Southeastern  Kansas,  immediately  north  of  the  boundary 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  known  as  the  ‘Cherokee  Neutral  Lands,’ 
and  that,  soon  after  this  purchase,  the  line  of  said  railway  company 
was  located  due  north  and  south  through  the  greater  part  of  said 
Cherokee  lands,  and  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  upon  the  line  dividing 
the  land  so  purchased  into  two  equal  eastern  and  western  parts; 
that  the  construction  of  the  road  upon  this  line,  which  I believe  to 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving,  as  nearly  as  pos'sible, 
equally  increased  values  to  the  lands  so  purchased,  in  all  their  parts 
has  taken  this  road  off  the  line  necessary  to  intersect  the  Indian 
boundary  line,  ‘at  the  Neosho  River  or  near  the  same,’  and  that 
the  road  has,  in  fact,  been  constructed  to  a point  on  the  Indian 
boundary-line  about  ten  or  more  miles  east  of  the  said  Neosho  River, 
touching  the  reservation  of  the  Quapaws,  through  which  no  power 
to  pass  has  been  granted  by  treaty  or  consent  of  the  Indians  hold- 
ing that  and  several  other  small  reservations  in  the  northeastern 
comer  of  the  Territory.  I find,  further  that  the  point  where  the 
said  Kansas  and  Neosho  Railroad  Company  has  touched  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Kansas  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  is  not  one  reasonably  within  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
the  general  scheme  which  I have  found  to  have  been  fixed  by  the 
legislation  and  treaties  referred  to.  In  addition  to  these  considera- 
tions I would  submit  that  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  and  inequit- 
able if  one  company  were  allowed,  at  its  own  will,  to  change  the 
plan  of  route  so  as  to  shorten  its  own  line  to  the  common  point,  and 
lengthen  that  of  its  competitors  by  a distance  which  might  be 
twenty-five  miles,  or  equal  to  that,  from  the  Neosho  River  to  the 
Missouri  boundary-line.  I therefore  find  that  the  Kansas  and 
Neosho  Railroad  Company  is  not  authorized,  under  present  legisla- 
tion, to  enter  the  Indian  Territory  and  build  the  trunk  line  afore- 
said, and  that  to  complete  its  right  at  this  time  to  do  so,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  the  said  road  to  have  been  completely  con- 

2 Brief  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  State  of 
Kansas  (in  behalf  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railway  Com- 
pany) vs.  the  United  States  of  America,  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  et  ah,  October  Term,  1905,  pp.  38-54. 
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structed  to  a point  in  the  Neosho  Valley  at  or  near  the  crossing  of 
the  boundary-line  by  the  Neosho,  and  where  it  could  enter  the 
Cherokee  country  without  crossing  the  reservation  of  any  other  In- 
dian tribe.  This,  the  said  company  has  not  done.^ 

“As  to  the  Southern  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
I find  that  its  line  of  road  is  in  substantial  accord  with  the  scheme 
fixed  by  the  legislation  and  treaties,  but  that  said  company  has  not 
built  a completed  line  of  railroad,  up  to  this  date,  to  the  crossing 
of  the  Indian  boundary  line.  I find,  further,  that  the  said  Rail- 
road Company,  without  completing  its  said  road  to  the  aforesaid 
common  point  of  crossing  the  Indian  boundary,  has  gone  on  in 
advance  to  grade  within  the  Indian  Territory,  and  is,  therefore, 
an  intruder  within  said  Territory,  and  that  the  complaint  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  in  regard  to  them  is  well  founded. 

“As  to  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Fort  Gibson  road,  it  is 
not  averred  on  its  behalf  that  it  is  now  in  a condition  to  claim  the 
right  of  entry  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

“As  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company  approaching  the  In- 
dian Territory  upon  the  east,  I do  not  find  that  its  claim  to  cross  the 
Cherokee  country  is  disputed  by  any  other  corporation  authorized 
to  build  a road  in  that  direction;  but  not  having  had  fully  before 
me  the  facts  requisite  to  determine  whether  said  company  has  ful- 
filled all  the  conditions  precedent  to  entering  the  Territory,  and  it 
being  admitted  that  the  road  has  not  yet  reached  the  neighborhood 


^ Under  the  terms  of  the  (Cherokee)  Treaty  of  1866,  Secretary 
(of  the  Interior)  Harlan  made  a contract  with  a Connecticut  cor- 
poration— the  American  Emigrant  Company — by  which  the  whole 
of  the  (Cherokee)  Neutral  Lands  (800,000  acres  in  Southeastern 
Kansas)  was  to  be  disposed  of  for  a very  nominal  sum.  His  suc- 
cessor, 0.  H.  Browning,  declared  the  contract  void,  because  the  pur- 
chase money  had  not  been  paid  down,  and  then,  with  strange  incon- 
sistency, negotiated  one  with  James  F.  Joy,  president  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Port  Scott  and  Gulf  Railway  (i.  e.,  the  Kansas  and  Neosho 
Valley  Railroad  Company),  that  was  open  to  the  same  objection.  A 
supplement  to  the  Cherokee  Treaty  of  1866  tried  to  prevent  litiga- 
tion and  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests  by  arranging  that  the 
American  Emigrant  Company  should  transfer  its  contract  to  Joy, 
and  that  the  latter  should  assume  all  the  obligations  of  the  former. 
Eugene  P.  Ware  says  that  this  treaty  was  ratified  while  only  three 
senators  were  present,  and  that  it  was  a gross  infringement  upon 
the  preemption  rights  of  the  settlers  inasmuch  as  it  related  back 
to  the  Harlan  sale  and  cut  off  the  intermediate  occupants  of  the 
land. — Extinction  of  Reservation  Titles,  by  Anna  Heloise  Abel, 
“Kansas  Historical  Society  Collections,”  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  106-7. 
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of  the  eastern  boundary-line  of  the  Territory,  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  pass  finally  upon  its  rights.  ’ ’ 

At  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Cox,  Gen.  William  B.  Hazen,  su- 
perintendent of  Indian  affairs  for  the  southern  superintendency, 
and  Enoch  Hoag,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  central 
superintendency,  were  designated  as  commissioners  to  personally 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  merits  of  the  claims  of  the  respective 
railroad  companies  which  were  seeking  for  the  privilege  of  build- 
ing a line  across  the  Indian  Territory.  Upon  the  report  of  these 
commissioners,  together  with  the  certification  of  Governor  James 
M.  Harvey,  the  final  recommendations  of  Secretary  Cox,  dated  July 
12,  1870,  were  based.  The  recommendations  thus  submitted  to  the 
president  were  by  him  duly  approved  on  July  20th,  thus  authoriz- 


Railway  Station  (Atlantic  & Pacific)  at  Vinita 


ing  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railway  Company  to  enter  the 
Indian  Territory  and  build  its  proposed  line  to  and  across  the  Red 
River  and  into  Texas.  The  road  was  completed  to  the  Arkansas 
River  in  the  autumn  of  1871  and  crossed  the  Canadian  in  the  spring 
of  1872 ; the  end  of  the  last  mentioned  year  found  it  in  operation 
across  Red  River  into  Texas.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  line,  her- 
alded as  a realization  of  the  old  dream  of  the  ‘ ‘ Tliirty-fifth  Parallel 
Road,”  was  built  to  a junetidn  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Line  at  Vinita,^  in  1872.  Nearly  a decade  and  a half  were  destined 
to  elapse  before  any  more  railway  lines  were  to  enter  Oklahoma. 

^ Vinita  was  laid  out  at  the  junction  of  the  two  railroads  by 
Col.  E,  C.  Boudinot,  who  named  it  in  honor  of  Miss  Vinnie  Ream, 
the  sculptress,  of  whom  he  was  said  to  be  an  ardent  admirer. 
Colonel  Boudinot  was  an  attorney  of  the  Atlantic  & Pacific  Railway 
at  the  time. 
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The  End  op  the  Track 

During  the  course  of  the  construction  of  these  first  railways  into 
the  Indian  Territory  there  was  generally  at  each  temporary  ter- 
minus a settlement  of  tents,  shacks  and  shanties,  where  the  vicious 
element  of  the  frontier  country  congregated  just  as  it  did  in  the 
new  towns  that  sprang  suddcmly  into  existence  along  the  lines  of 
other  western  railways  which  were  built  during  that  period,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  Indian  Territory  “towns”  were  even  less 
permanent  than  those  which  grew  up  in  a single  day  and  then  as 
quickly  all  hut  disappeared  on  the  lines  which  were  built  across 
the  Great  Plains  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Writing  in  1908,  the  late  A.  W.  Robb,  of  Muskogee,  gave  the 
following  reminiscences  of  the  building  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Railway  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  of  some  of  the 
men  who  were  prominent  factors  in  pushing  the  enterprise  to  a suc- 
cessful conclusion : 

“I  was  connected  with  the  road  from  the  time  it  commenced 
doing  business  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  April,  1871,  until  it 
reached  the  Arkansas  River.  The  road  at  that  time  had  its  termi- 
nal station  two  miles  south  of  Vinita.  Robert  S.  Stevens,  of  New 
York,  was  general  manager;  0.  B.  Gunn,  of  Kansas  City,  chief 
engineer;  and  John  Scullin,  of  St.  Louis,  laid  the  rails.  The  grad- 
ing was  done  by  various  contracting  parties.  The  stations,  depots, 
etc.,  were  built  by  George  Melville.  S.  G.  Eddy  was  division  su- 
perintendent. 

‘ ‘ The  business  of  the  road  was  at  first  very  light,  but  it  increased 
as  the  construction  was  pushed  farther  south.  The  first  station 
after  leaving  Vinita  was  at  Chouteau,  where  the  road  received  its 
first  shipment  of  cattle  in  the  Indian  Territory.  From  that  point 
on  south,  the  cattle  shipments  increased  very  rapidly.  The  next 
stop  was  at  Gibson  Station,  where  the  first  shipment  of  cotton  was 
received.  By  this  time  the  business  had  grown  to  be  quite  large, 
consisting  of  military  supplies  for  Forts  Gibson  and  Sill  and  gen- 
eral merchandise  for  many  parties. 

“The  road  opened  its  station  for  business  at  Muskogee,  about 
three-fourths  of  a mile  north  of  the  present  station,  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  1872.  The  location  of  the  depot  was  changed  on  ac- 
count of  the  grade  about  the  first  of  April  following  to  the  present 
location.  From  Muskogee  south  the  business  increased  rapidly, 
though  I do  not  know  so  much  about  it  personally.” 

After  the  railroad  reached  Muskogee  it  was  for  a time  the  near- 
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est  shipping  point  by  rail  to  Fort  Smith.  Some  Fort  Smith  mer- 
chants had  goods  freighted  by  wagon  from  Muskogee  and  a stage 
line  made  regular  trips  between  the  two  places  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers.  The  coming  of  the  railroad  to  the  valley  of  the 
Arkansas  marked  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  river  navigation 
on  that  stream. 

There  was  some  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  railway  company 
about  establishing  a division  at  Muskogee  on  account  of  the  quality 
of  the  water,  but  Maj.  J.  A.  Foreman  met  the  required  conditions 
by  constructing  an  artificial  pond  for  the  collection  of  surface 
water. 

J.  H.  Beadle,  a correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial, 
visited  “the  end  of  the  track”  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas 
Railway  while  it  was  under  construction.  His  observations  and  de- 
scriptions which  follow  give  some  idea  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
near  the  end  of  the  new  railroads  then  being  built  in  the  West.® 

“The  ‘growing  season’  seemed  fairly  set  in  Southern  Kansas, 
fast  tinging  the  prairies  with  a rich  shade  of  green,  and  farmers 
everywhere  were  busy  with  the  spring  crops.  We  stopped  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  at  Parsons,  the  terminus  of  the  Sedalia  Division  of 
the  M.,  K.  & T.,  and,  we  are  positively  informed,  ‘the  future  metrop- 
olis of  Southern  Kansas,’  ‘railroad  center,’  etc.  For  particulars 
see  land  circulars  and  the  columns  of  the  Parsons  Sun.  We  ran 
thence  down  the  M.,  K.  & T.,  passed  Chetopa  just  at  dark,  and  by 
midnight  were  ninety  miles  from  the  border  at  the  new  town  of 
Muscogee,  then  the  terminus  of  the  passenger  division,  though  the 
road  was  completed  to  the  Canadian  River. 

“I  opened  my  eyes  the  next  morning  upon  a long,  straggling, 
miserable  railroad  town,  the  exact  image  of  a Union  Pacific  ‘city,’ 
in  the  last  stages  of  decay.  Some  two  hundred  yards  from  the  rail- 
road a single  street  extended  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile;  the 
buildings  were  rude  shanties,  frame  and  canvas  tents  and  log  cabins, 
open  to  the  wind,  which  blew  a hurricane  for  the  thirty-six  hours 
I was  there.  If  Mr.  Lo,  ‘the  poor  Indian,’  does  in  fact  ‘see  God  in 
the  clouds  and  hear  Him  in  the  wind,  ’ as  the  poet  tells  us,  he  has  a 
simple  and  benign  creed  which  gives  him  an  audible  and  ever-pres- 
ent deity  in  this  country,  for  the  wind  is  constant  and  of  a char- 
acter to  prevent  forgetfulness.  * * 

“We  ate  in  the  ‘Pioneer  hoarding  ear,’  and  slept  in  another  ear 


®“The  Undeveloped  West,  or  Five  Years  in  the  Territories,” 
pp.  366-72,  396-9  and  401-3. 
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attached ; five  of  them,  being  placed  on  a side  track,  anchored  down 
and  converted  into  a pretty  good  hotel.  Here  and  about  the  depot 
were  the  citizens  employed  on  the  road.  Of  the  town  proper,  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  were  negroes,  with  them  a few  whites  of 
doubtful  ‘rep’  and  perhaps  a dozen  Indians.  The  negroes  were  for- 
merly slaves  to  the  Indians,  but  slavery  here  was  never  severe,  and 
they  are  little  more  their  own  masters  than  they  were  before.  They 
earned  a precarious  subsistence,  the  women  by  washing  and  the  men 
by  teaming  and  chopping,  and  all  were  sunk  deep,  deep  in  poverty 
and  ignorance.  * * * Here,  as  at  Vinita,  I saw  no  farms,  no 

signs  of  cultivation.  The  Indians  live  off  the  railroad,  in  the  timber 
and  along  the  streams.  * * * Around  the  town,  far  as  the  eye 

can  reach,  extend  fertile  prairies  of  rich  green,  rivaling  Ohio  mead- 
ows in  May,  while  five  miles  northeast  a heavy  line  of  timber  marks 
the  coiirse  of  the  Arkansas. 

“Muscogee,  or,  if  spelled  as  pronounced,  Mooskokee,  is  the  ab- 
original name  for  the  tribe  we  call  the  Creeks,  and,  having  decided 
to  thoroughly  inspect  these  Indian  sovereignties,  and  their  relations 
with  the  General  Government,  we  begin  with  these. 

“ ‘Brad.  Collins  is  on  a big  spree,  ain’t  heV 
“ ‘You  bet  he’s  chargin’.’ 

“ ‘Killed  anybody  yet?’ 

“ ‘No,  only  had  one  fuss.  Him  and  two  other  Cherokees  went 
into  the  car  last  night  with  cocked  six-shooters  and  scared  some  east- 
ern fellers  dirned  near  to  death.’ 

‘ ‘ ‘ IMind  the  time  he  shot  that  ar  marshal  ? ’ 

“ ‘ I reckon ! Killed  him  right  in  front  of  this  ear.  Shot  him 
twice  afore.  Fetched  him  dead  that  time.  Then  came  in  next  day 
and  give  himself  up.  Tuck  him  down  to  Fort  Smith  and  turned 
him  loose  in  a little  while.  Lord,  that  court  don’t  amount  to 
nothin  ’.  ’ 

“ ‘Marshal’s  got  a good  thing,  though.’ 

“ ‘I  see  you;  best  place  to  make  money  in  the  United  States. 
These  deputies  are  the  biggest  rascals  in  the  country.  That  court 
is  a disgrace  to  the  American  people  and  ’ll  ruin  las  here  yet.  ’ 

“Such  was  a small  part  of  the  conversation  we  heard  our  second 
morning  at  the  table  of  the  dining-car  in  Muscogee.  It  was  any- 
thing but  encouraging  to  a man  of  peaceful  proclivities.  A few 
days  after  I had  my  first  view  of  this  somewhat  notorious  Bradley 
Collins.  I was  sitting  in  the  tent  of  an  old  Cherokee  woman  in 
Muscogee,  listening  to  her  account  of  the  expiilsion  from  the  ‘old 
Nation  in  Geawgey,  ’ when  shots  were  heard  not  far  off  and  an 
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athletic,  rosy-featured  young  man  came  running  by  the  tent  with- 
a pistol  in  his  hand.  The  old  woman  merely  said,  ‘Bradley’s  got 
his  shooter;  there’s  a fuss  some’ers, ’ and  went  out  for  a look.  It 
proved  to  be  nothing  but  some  freedmen  practicing  on  a stray  hog, 
a wanderer  from  the  Creek  farms,  which  they  brought  down  after 
a dozen  shots ! Collins  walked  back  with  a marked  air  of  disappoint- 
ment, muttering : ‘ If  I eouldn ’t  hit  a hog  first  shot,  I ’d  throw  away 
my  pistol ; ’ and  the  old  lady  entertained  me  by  his  story  which  has 
since  been  verified  by  others.  He  is  nearly  white,  an  outcast  from 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  a smuggler  of  whisky,  a desperado  and  a dead 
shot.  It  is  said  that  he  has  been  known  to  throw  a pistol  in  the  air, 
causing  it  to  make  half  a dozen  turns,  catch  it  as  it  fell,  bring  it 
instantly  to  a level  and  hit  an  apple  at  thirty  paces.  He  is  reported 
to  be  ‘so  quick  on  trigger’  that  all  the  other  ‘shootists’  in  the  coun- 
try have  an  awe  of  him.  He  is  known  to  have  killed  three  men  and 
was  then  under  bond  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  appear  at  the  May 
term  of  the  Federal  Court  in  Fort  Smith,  for  shooting  at  a United 
States  marshal  with  intent  to  kill.  Many  excuse  him  in  the  ease 
where  he  actually  killed  a marshal,  as  it  was  a private  quarrel,  in 
which  both  had  sworn  to  ‘shoot  on  sight.’  Associated  with  him 
were  a dozen  or  more  young  ‘ White  Cherokees,  ’ who  were  suspected 
of  being  robbers,  and  known  to  be  drunkards  and  gamblers.  A 
dozen  such  men  can  do  the  cause  of  Cherokee  independence  and  na- 
tionality more  harm  than  all  of  the  Rosses  and  Downings  and  their 
able  compeers  can  do  it  good.  But  we  must  take  all  we  hear  on  the 
railroad  with  this  important  qualification.  It  is  the  interest  and 
policy  of  these  railroads  to  belittle  the  Cherokee  government,  and 
make  its  officers  appear  as  inefficient,  and  its  few  criminals  as  des- 
perate and  dangerous  as  possible.  And  the  roads  themselves  have 
added  a vast  amount  of  evidence  in  favor  of  their  indictments 
against  the  Indian  governments.  The  records  are  simply  horrible. 
During  the  few  weeks  that  the  terminus  and  stage  officers  were  at 
Muscogee  and  Gibson,  sixteen  murders  were  committed  at  these  twm 
places,  and,  in  a very  short  time,  five  more  were  killed  at  the  next 
terminus.  One  man  was  shot  all  to  pieces  just  in  front  of  the  din- 
ing-car at  Muscogee,  and  another  had  his  throat  cut  at  night,  almost 
in  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  is  true,  strangers,  travelers  and  out- 
siders are  rarely  if  ever  troubled.  These  murders  are  upon  their 
own  class  and  new-comers  who  are  weak  enough  to  mix  in,  drink 
and  gamble  with  them.  But  a few  days  after  our  arrival,  a Texan 
reached  Canadian  Station  with  the  proceeds  of  a cattle  sale.  He 
met  these  fellows  at  night,  was  seen  at  10  o’clock,  drunk  and  gener- 
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ous  with  his  money ; a few  days  after  his  body  was  washed  ashore 
some  miles  down  the  Canadian.  And  yet  I am  assured,  and  1 be- 
lieve it,  a man  wdth  a legitimate  business,  and  who  will  let  whisky 
alone,  can  travel  through  this  country  as  safely  as  in  Cincinnati. 
The  better  class  of  Cherokees  regard  these  railroad  towns  wdth  per- 
fect horror  and  are  never  seen  about  them.  * * * 

“We  are  off  from  Muscogee  at  7 o’clock  a.  m.,  to  see  the  remain- 
ing forty  miles  of  road  completed,  then  a little  south  of  the  main 
Canadian.  * * * We  cross  the  Little  Canadian,  or  North  Pork, 

within  a mile  of  the  Methodist  Mission  (Asbury  Manual  Labor 
School),  which  is  reported  to  be  in  a flourishing  condition,  but  we 
lacked  time  to  visit  it.  Two  miles  down  the  river  is  situated  North 
Fork  Town,  an  important  Creek  village.  We  hear  that  a white  man 
has  .just  been  mortally  wounded  in  an  affray  there,  all  the  parties 
being  railroad  followers.  Between  the  two  Canadians  the  piece  of 
road  is  some  seven  miles  long,  and  midway  thereon  was  then  the 
nominal  terminus  and  the  station  for  the  El  Paso  Stage  and  Mail 
Line.  We  pause  here  an  hour.  Dusty  and  travel  worn  pilgrims  are 
coming  in  from  all  points  in  Western  Texas,  and  spruce,  clean  look- 
ing people  from  civilization,  starting  out  on  long  and  toilsome  jour- 
neys through  the  sandy  plains  between  here  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
Thence  to  the  Main  Canadian  we  traverse  a dense  forest;  all  the 
point  between  the  two  rivers  is  heavily  timbered  and  choked  with 
underbrush.  The  main  stream  is  now  wide  and  rapid,  apparently 
thick  with  red  mud  and  sand;  but  after  standing  a few  minutes,  it 
is  sweet  enough  to  the  taste,  and  close  examination  shows  the  stream 
to  be  tolerably  clear,  the  red  showing  through  the  water  from  the 
bottom.  The  bridge  here  was  flnished  several  months  before,  and 
about  the  time  the  track  was  laid  the  southern  abutment  gave  way. 
It  was  found  that  the  stone  used,  from  a neighboring  quarry,  was 
entirely  unfit,  falling  to  pieces  in  the  water ; and  the  entire  pier  had 
to  be  rebuilt.  We  went  over  on  the  first  locomotive  that  crossed; 
hitherto  construction  cars  had  been  shoved  across  singly  by  hand. 
After  oiir  passage  the  engine  brought  over  a very  heavy  train 
loaded  with  iron,  and  the  bridge  was  then  officially  pronounced  safe. 

“We  observed,  with  a slight  uneasiness,  that  Brad.  Collins  and 
his  party  came  down  on  our  train,  and  it  was  generally  known  that 
they  had  a cargo  of  smuggled  whisky  in  the  baggage-car.  At  the 
town  on  the  river  they  met  a dozen  more  of  their  sort;  the  whisky 
was  opened  and  passed,  and  when  we  returned  from  viewing  the 
bridge  three  of  them  were  galloping  about  the  town,  brandishing 
pistols  and  yelling  like  demons.  My  companion  took  a brief  look 
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and  suggested,  ‘This  is  a devilish  queer  place;  let’s  get  out  of  it.’ 
This  suited  my  humor  admirably,  so  we  crossed  into  the  Choctaw 
country  and  spent  the  day.  Two  miles  through  the  heavy  forest 
brought  us  to  a beautiful  farm,  tilled  and  improved  as  well  as  the 
average  in  Ohio,  which  we  found  to  be  the  residence  of  Tandy 
Walker,  Esq.,  Choctaw  and  nephew  of  ex-Governor  Walker,  of  that 
Nation.  Mr.  Walker  occupies  a rather  pretentious  ‘double  log- 
house,  ’ built  in  Southern  style,  with  open  porch  or  passage  between. 
Here  we  took  dinner  and  found  him  a gentleman  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise.  He  tells  us  that  he  is  the  only  Choctaw  in  the 
district  who  is  in  favor  of  sectionizing  and  admitting  white  immi- 
gration ; and  there  are  probably  not  a hundred  in  the  Nation  who 
favor  it.  He  was  once  a leading  man,  but  is  now  almost  ostracized 
for  his  vote  and  opinions.  He  has  five  white  men  in  his  employ  and, 
like  Logan,  who  had  ‘none  to  mourn’  he  is  ‘pointed  out  as  a friend 
of  the  whites.’  By  the  laws  of  these  nations,  white  men  can  reside 
here  by  being  employed  by  a legal  citizen,  in  which  case  the  citizen 
is  responsible  for  their  misdemeanors;  or  he  can  pay  a license  and 
take  out  a ‘permit’  for  his  white  employes,  and  the  nation  takes  the 
responsibility.  * * 

“While  we  were  ‘locating  tracks’  through  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  his  party  came  to  inspect  the  rail- 
road, remaining  one  night  at  the  Canadian.  Being  in  the  interior, 
we  failed  to  see  them,  but,  on  our  return,  found  the  community  jolly 
over  the  party’s  rich  experience. 

“The  day  they  reached  the  end  of  the  M.,  K.  & T.  track,  a man 
was  seized  at  4 p.  m.,  near  the  ears,  by  four  robbers,  and  relieved 
of  eighty  dollars  in  gold ; and  that  night  one  was  shot  dead  within 
a hundred  yards  of  their  sleeping  ear.  Mr.  Woodard,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  road,  accompanied  the  party,  and  was  rather  lively 
in  his  jokes  upon  his  employes  for  complaining  of  these  ruffians  and 
asserting  there  was  danger  on  the  road.  That  night  one  of  the  party 
was  taken  sick,  and  Mr.  W.  started  out  to  look  for  a doctor.  By 
mistake  he  poked  his  head  into  the  tent  of  a gambler,  named  Calla- 
han, who  happened  to  be  a little  out  of  humor.  He  thrust  a six- 
shooter  into  Mr.  Woodard’s  face,  and  exclaimed  rather  pointedly; 
‘Air  ye  lookin’  for  me?  I’m  ready  if  y’are.’  Of  course  such  inten- 
tion was  promptly  disclaimed,  and  the  superintendent  made  good 
time  off  the  ground. 

“The  Secretary  was  considerably  stirred  up,  and  issued  some 
stringent  orders  against  ‘intruders  in  the  Indian  country.’  A lieu- 
tenant was  sent  to  the  terminus  with  a squad  of  cavalry  under 
orders  to  notify  the  ‘intruders’  and  shoot  all  who  refused  to  leave 
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within  twenty-four  hours.  All  the  railroad  business  had  been 
moved  from  IMuscogee  to  Canadian  River  and  all  the  roughs  who 
were  able  had  followed. 

“On  the  afternoon  of  a rather  sultry  day,  my  companion  and  I 
left  the  abandoned  town  and  struck  out  afoot  northeastward  for 
Fort  Gibson.  Three  miles  out  brought  us  to  the  old  Texan  road, 
original  wagon  road  and  cattle  trail  from  Western  Texas  to  Kansas 
City  and  Leavenworth.  Here  we  were  overtaken  by  a grizzly, 
weatherbeaten  old  Texan,  with  a light  load  for  Baxter  Springs, 
Kansas,  who  j^olitely  asked  us  to  ride.  As  we  dropped  valises  in 
the  wagon,  he  asked,  with  what  sounded  like  an  eager  tone : 

‘ ‘ ‘ Got  any  whisky  in  them  ? ’ 

“ ‘No,’  was  the  answer  with  expressed  regrets. 

“ ‘If  ye  had,  ye’d  walk,  you  bet;  wouldn’t  have  you  get  in  here 
with  one  pint  of  whisky  for  five  hundred  dollars.  ’ 

“This  radical  temperance  platform  in  this  latitude  excited  our 
astonishment,  and  we  called  for  an  explanation.  He  gave  it  thus : 
‘A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.  One  pint,  yes,  one  dram  o’  whisky ’d 
cost  me  this  hull  load.  These  deputy  marshals  d — the  thievin’ 
rascals,  I say  — they’ll  search  y’r  wagon  any  minit,  and,  if  they 
find  one  drop,  away  goes  the  hull  load  to  Fort  Smith,  and  d — the 
haight  of  it  d’ye  ever  see  again.  One  trip,  a nice  lookin’  chap 
enough  asked  me  to  ride.  He  got  in,  and  pretty  soon  pulled  a fiask. 
‘Drink,’  says  he.  ‘After  you,’  says  I.  Well,  in  less  ’n  ten  minutes 
comes  the  marshals  and  grabbed  us.  If  they  find  a drop,  even  on 
the  man  as  is  ridin’  with  you,  they  take  everything  and  nary  dollar 
do  you  ever  git.  Why,  that  feller  was  in  with  ’em,  of  course.  They 
seize  everything  they  can  git  a pretense  for,  and  then  divide. 
There  won ’t  anybody  but  a scamp  x»r  a rough  take  such  an  office  as 
deputy  marshal  in  this  country.  They’re  all  on  the  make  and  in 
with  these  roughs.  That’s  what  I say.’ 

“I  would  fain  hope  the  old  man  was  mistaken  in  his  general  esti- 
mate of  Federal  officers  in  the  Territory,  but  there  is  too  much  evi- 
dence of  this  nature  to  permit  me  to  believe  the  charge  entirely 
false.  That  most  outrageous  frauds  have  been  perpetrated  by  these 
fellows,  I cannot  doubt;  I can  only  say  that  the  people  generally 
both  white  and  red,  credit  a few  of  the  marshals  with  honesty  and 
official  probity.  ’ ’ 

The  Coming  of  the  “Katy”  in  the  Choctaw  Country 

The  following  reminiscences,  hitherto  unpublished,  concerning 
the  arrival  of  the  railroad  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  were  written  some 
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years  ago  by  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Murrow,  the  veteran  missionary  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  who  first  came  to  the  Indian  Territory  in  1857 : 

‘ ‘ When  I first  came  to  this  Territory,  if  anyone  had  told  me  that 
I would  live  long  enough  to  see  a railroad  built  through  this  coun- 
try, my  reply  would  have  been,  ‘If  the  good  Lord  will  let  me  live 
as  long  as  Methuselah,  that  might  be  the  case.’  Well,  I am  not  yet 
as  old  as  Methuselah,  and  yet  I see  many  many  railroads  and  big 
cities  and  towns  and  the  country  full  of  white  people  and  compara- 
tively few  Indians. 

“In  1870,  it  was  the  common  talk  among  the  Indians  that  two 
railroads  were  being  built  down  from  Missouri,  and  which  ever  one 
should  strike  the  Indian  Territory  line  first,  would  build  its  road 
through  the  Territory  and  into  Texas.  The  Indians  did  not  like 
this.  They  were  very  much  afraid  of  the  coming  of  the  white 
people,  as  indeed  they  had  great  cause  to  be. 

“The  ‘coming  of  the  railroad’  was  the  subject  of  conversation 
at  many  of  their  gatherings.  I remember  hearing  one  old  full-blood 
haranguing  a crowd  of  his  people  on  this  subject  once.  He  made  a 
forcible  talk,  bringing  out  many  good  reasons  to  prove  that  the  rail- 
road would  be  a detriment.  Finally,  he  wound  up  with  the  follow- 
ing ‘clincher’ : 

“ ‘ I have  ridden  on  those  railroads  east  of  the  Mississippi.  They 
have  little  houses  on  wheels — whole  strings  of  them.  One  string 
can  carry  several  hundred  people.  Those  little  houses  can  be 
shut  up  and  the  doors  locked.  If  we  allow  that  railroad  to  come, 
the  white  men  will  give  a picnic  some  time  by  the  side  of  their  iron 
road  and  will  invite  all  the  full-bloods  to  attend.  They  will  get  the 
men  to  play  ball,  off  a piece.  Then  they  will  get  our  women  to  go 
into  the  little  houses  on  wheels  and  will  lock  them  up  and  run  off 
with  them  into  Texas  or  Missouri.  Then  what  will  we  do  for 
women  ? ’ 

“But  the  railroad  came  all  the  same.  I well  remember  when  it 
reached  Atoka,  in  July,  1872.  Mr.  J.  D.  Davis  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Flack  owned  all  of  the  land  about  the  place.  The  officers  of  the 
road  desired  to  build  a depot  at  Atoka,  They  wanted  double  the 
amount  of  land  allowed  them  by  law  for  their  side-tracks.  They 
accordingly  asked  Mr.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Flack  to  meet  them  in  con- 
ference concerning  the  matter.  Mrs.  Flack  was  a fine  old  Indian 
woman.  When  Messrs.  Stevens,  Seullin  and  the  chief  engineer 
(Maj.  0.  B.  Gunn)  made  known  their  wishes,  Mrs.  Flack  asked 
many  questions,  all  of  which  were  satisfactorily  answered.  Finally, 
she  said ; 
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“ ‘You  will  build  us  a nice  depot  house  out  of  lumber?’ 

“ ‘Yes  Ma’am,’  they  replied. 

“ ‘You  must  paint  it  white,’  she  continued. 

“ ‘Well,  we  do  not  know  about  that;  we  do  not  usually  paint 
our  depots  white,’  was  the  response,  to  which  she  immediately 
rejoined : 

“ ‘Oh,  you  must  paint  it  white;  my  husband  was  a white  man 
and  I like  white  houses.’ 

“The  road  brought  many  blessings.  We  missionaries  could 
afford  to  buy  two  or  three  calico  dresses  each  year  for  our  good 
wives,  where  we  could  afford  but  one  each  year  before.  The  railroad 
brought  many  evils  also^ — a class  of  tramps  and  adventurers,  came 
with  and  after  the  road  was  built,  that  for  several  years  constituted 
a demoralizing  element. 

“Just  as  the  full-blood  Indians  predicted,  the  coming  of  the 
railroad  opened  up  to  the  whites  a knowledge  of  the  wonderful  re- 
sources of  their  country  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  demand  to 
‘remove  the  restrictions.’  This  demand  has  grown  more  persistent 
and  imperious  each  year  since,  and  now,  poor  Lo  has  in  many  in- 
stances nothing  before  him  in  this  world  but  pauperism  and  the 
grave. 

“I  well  remember  many  interesting  incidents  connected  with 
the  coming  of  the  ‘Katy. ’ In  1872  or  1873,  the  management  of  the 
railroad  gave  a free  excursion  to  the  Choctaws.  A great  train-load 
of  them  were  taken  from  Caddo,  Atoka,  McAlester  and  other  points, 
to  Parsons,  Kansas,  and  to  Sedalia  and  Booneville,  Missouri.  Those 
cities  welcomed  the  excursionists  and  made  them  very  happy. 
Speeches  were  made  by  several  of  the  Indian  men.  At  Booneville, 
old  l\Ir.  Forbis  Le  Flore  (long  prominent  in  the  public  affairs  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation)  made  a great  hit  and  was  loudly  applauded. 
He  said  that  the  white  people  wanted  the  Indians’  land  when  the 
whites  already  had  more  than  they  were  using.  He  then  commented 
upon  the  fact  that  the  white  people  regarded  the  Indians  as  un- 
civilized and  superstitious,  yet,  when  he  was  in  a bank,  in  Sedalia, 
that  very  day,  he  had  noticed  a horseshoe  nailed  up  over  the  door. 
He  had  inquired  what  it  meant  and  the  banker  had  told  him  that  it 
was  ‘ to  bring  good  luck  and  keep  the  witches  off ! ’ 

“At  first  the  railroad  charged  seven  cents  per  mile,  passenger 
fare,  but  this  was  later  reduced  to  five  cents  per  mile,  at  which  figure 
the  fare  remained  until  a few  years  before  statehood,  when  it  was 
reduced  to  three  cents  per  mile.  Some  of  the  early  conductors  were 
very  unaccomodating.  I was  once  put  off  six  miles  south  of  Perry- 
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ville  (now  Chambers)  and  had  to  walk  that  distance  up  the  track 
under  a broiling,  noonday,  summer  sun,  although  I begged  to  be 
allowed  to  pay  sixty  cents  more  and  get  olf  at  Perryville.  However, 
most  of  the  early  conductors  were  very  nice  men.  I learned  to  think 
a great  deal  of  W.  H.  Maxwell,  John  Hill,  Chick  Warner,  Ben 
Brown  and  others. 

“The  ‘Katy’  is  a great  railroad  and  always  has  been.  When  it 
was  first  built,  Mr.  Bob  Stevens,  who  had  superintended  its  con- 
struction, said  that  he  had  performed  a railroad  construction  feat 
unapproached  in  the  history  of  railroad  building,  namely,  that  he 
had  built  the  M.,  K.  & T.  road  through  a tunnel,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long — meaning,  of  course,  that  it  passed  for  that  distance 
through  the  Indian  Territory,  which  he  regarded  as  unproductive 
of  railroad  revenues.  But,  bless  your  soul,  the  old  Indian  Territory 
has  been  and  still  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  regions  tributary  to 
the  lines  of  the  M.,  K.  & T.  railway  system.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
road  has  found  any  more  profitable  business  in  any  state  penetrated 
by  its  trunk  or  feeder  lines  than  it  has  in  Oklahoma. 

“The  equipment  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railway  of 
today  is,  of  course,  far  superior  to  that  which  was  used  in  the  early 
days.  Today  it  has  the  finest  coaches  that  can  be  built  and  the  road- 
bed of  the  ‘Katy’  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  in  the  Southwest.  In 
olden  days,  a trip  over  the  ‘ Katy  ’ was  almost  a sure  cure  for  dyspep- 
sia, but  now  it  is  a pleasure  to  take  a trip  on  its  elegant  trains  over 
its  splendid  roadbed.” 

Coal  Mining 

The  building  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railway  across 
the  Indian  Territory  led  to  the  opening  of  the  first  coal  mines  in 
Oklahoma.  Coal  had  been  known  to  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
territory,  but,  up  to  that  time,  but  little  effort  had  been  made  to 
utilize  it,  wood  being  plentiful  and  cheap,  and,  besides,  there  was 
no  demand  as  yet  for  fuel  for  other  than  domestic  purposes.  The 
story  of  the  development  of  the  first  coal  mines,  as  related  by 
Col.  James  J.  McAlester,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  that 
industry,  is  substantially  as  follows : 

“When  I left  the  Confederate  Army,  at  the  close  of  the  War 
in  1865,  I went  to  Fort  Smith  to  attend  school.  While  I was 
there,  Capt.  Oliver  Weldon  gave  me  a memorandum  book  which 
had  been  kept  by  a geologist  who  had  been  a member  of  a Gov- 
ernment exploring  party  which  had  passed  through  the  Indian 
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Territory  many  years  before.'*  The  preliminary  survey  of  tlie 
Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railway  was  made  in  1869.  I was  then 
employed  as  a clerk  in  the  store  of  Haidan  & Rooks,  at  Stonewall. 
This  firm  had  several  stores  and  trading  establishments  scattered 
over  the  Indian  Territory.  When  I heard  of  the  proposed  rail- 
road construction,  I determined  to  go  into  business  for  myself. 
I still  had  in  my  possession  the  geologist’s  notebook.  Although  it 
was  somewhat  discolored  by  age,  the  writing  was  still  legible. 
In  it  was  recorded  the  fact  that  the  best  coal  was  found  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  ‘the  Cross  Roads,’  which  was  the  place 
where  the  Texas  Road  {i.e.,  the  wagon  trail  followed  by  emigrants 
en  route  to  Texas,  by  way  of  Springfield,  Missouri,  and  Port 
Gibson,  to  Preston  and  Dallas,  Texas)  was  crossed  by  the  Califor- 
nia Trail,  from  Port  Smith  to  Albuquerque.  As  the  railway  line 
was  following  the  Texas  Road  very  closely,  I determined  to  select  a 
location  at  ‘the  Cross  Roads.’  This  crossing  was  where  the  Sixth 
Ward  School  House  in  McAlester  now  stands,  was  near  the  center 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  McAlester  Coal  Field. 

“Having  selected  a location,  I went  to  Port  Smith,  Avhere  I 
laid  the  whole  proposition  before  Mr.  J.  T.  Hannaford,  then  a 
prominent  merchant  of  that  place.  We  formed  a partnership  and, 
as  licensed  traders,  opened  the  store  at  ‘the  Cross  Roads.’  We 
made  money  from  the  first.  The  road  from  the  North  to  Texas 
was  lined  with  wagons  every  day,  and  travel  from  Port  Smith  to 
Ports  Arbuckle  and  Sill  was  also  heavy.  All  these  travelers  had 
to  have  provisions ; all  had  money  and  of  course  our  business  pros- 
pered. We  remained  in  partnership  for  about  a year  and  our 
profits  in  that  time  were  about  $5,000.00.  I finally  bought  my 
partner  out,  married  a Chickasaw  girl  and  became  a citizen. 

“Before  the  railway  was  built  there  was  no  demand  for  coal 
and  of  course  none  was  mined.  Some  was  dug  out  occasionally 
and  used  instead  of  wood,  but  very  little.  In  1872,  the  railway 
line  was  completed  to  McAlester,  as  ‘the  Cross  Roads’  has  since 
been  known.  AVhen  the  railway  reached  that  point,  we  began 
mining  operations  in  a small  way,  though  we  were  handicapped 
by  many  and  trying  difficulties.  For  two  years,  all  the  coal  was 
mined  from  veins  near  the  surface  by  the  stripping  process.  The 
Osage  Coal  & Mining  Company,  which  was  organized  when  the 

® The  identity  of  the  geologist  who  kept  the  notebook  is  unknown, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  it  may  have  been  Dr.  George  G.  Shumard, 
of  Fort  Smith,  who  was  a scientist  of  repute.  He  accompanied  Cap- 
tain Marcy  on  at  least  one  expedition  and  maybe  on  others. 
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railway  was  first  built,  engaged  in  developing  deeper  veins  and, 
in  1875,  this  company  built  a switch,  or  spur  track,  out  from  the 
main  line  to  its  mine  three  miles  distant.  This  work  was  done 
hurriedly,  as  was  all  of  the  mining  work  of  those  times.  The 
company  at  that  time  had  a contract  with  the  National  Agent, 
whereby  it  was  permitted  to  do  anything  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tions in  getting  coal  out  of  the  ground.  For  this  privilege  it  paid 
a royalty  of  one  cent  per  ton  to  the  Nation,  the  National  Agent 
claiming  the  coal  deposits  to  be  the  property  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation.  Meanwhile,  individual  citizens  of  the  Nation  claimed  this 
royalty  as  their  own.  This  resulted  in  litigation  in  which  the 
individual  citizens  were  successful. 

“The  Choctaw  national  authorities  w^ere  not  satisfied  with  the 
decision  in  favor  of  the  individual  citizens,  however.  Coleman 
Cole,  who  was  then  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  deter- 
mined to  put  Robert  Ream,'^  William  Pusley,  Tandy  C.  AYalker 
and  myself  out  of  the  way  and  accordingly  ordered  his  ‘Light 
Horse’  (a  body  of  tribal  militia)  to  assemble  and  proceed,  to  the 
mouth  of  Brush  Creek.  There  Governor  Cole  stopped  at  the  home 
of  James  Williams  and  sent  his  troops  after  the  four  of  us  with 
orders  that  we  should  be  summarily  executed.  Pusley,  Ream  and 
myself  were  arrested,  but  I succeeded  in  getting  word  to  AValker® 
and  he  escaped.  After  our  arrest.  Governor  Cole  caused  a piece 
of  ground  to  be  cleared  off,  remarking  that  we  were  to  be  shot 
on  bare  ground  and  that  not  a drop  of  my  blood  should  stain  a 
blade  of  grass.  However,  before  the  date  set  for  the  execution,  we 
succeeded  in  making  our  escape  from  the  troops.  These  troops, 
as  before  stated,  were  designated  as  ‘Light  Horse,’  and  were  under 
the  command  of  Captain  White,  a white  man,  who  was  a very  fine 
gentleman  and  a member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  and  who  was 
opposed  to  the  needless  shedding  of  blood  of  his  own  people. 

“Governor  Cole  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  mining  opera- 
tions and  it  was  on  account  of  my  activity  in  that  line  that  he 
desired  to  have  me  put  out  of  the  way  and  thus  discourage  the 
mining  industry  and  put  a stop  to  mining  altogether.  However, 

Robert  Ream  is  said  to  have  been  a brother  of  Vinnie  Ream, 
the  sculptress.  He  died  in  Fort  Smith  in  1887. 

® Tandy  C.  Walker  was  a nephew  of  Col.  Tandy  Walker,  com- 
mander of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Brigade,  of  the  Indian 
Division,  in  1864-65,  and  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation 
under  the  Skullaville  Constitution.  Tandy  C.  Walker  died  near 
Stonewall,  in  October,  1910. 
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when  the  Choctaw  people  came  to  realize  what  my  policies  were 
and  what  the  royalties  meant  in  the  way  of  added  support  for 
their  schools,  they  ceased  to  oppose  me.  I then  effected  a com- 
promise, whereby  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  the  individual  citizen 
who  held  the  land  were  to  share  alike  in  the  distribution  of  the 
royalties,  each  receiving  one-half,  after  which  the  contracts 
received  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.” 
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